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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





This closet is 
made tostandthe 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


ae 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 


Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many Thousands inuse. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 
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Natural Slate Blackboards! What other 
equipment will endure the ravages of hard 
service and wear for three-quarters of a 
century? What other material will last 
longer than the building itself? 


ee 


ae ne ey ere 


Natural Slate Blackboards are giving 

similar service in all parts of the country. 

Their first cost is their only cost. That’s 

why school authorities, architects and 

. chert? builders in most every case insist on 
: Natural Slate Blackboards. 


SS 
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What better proof of permanent service 
than this 75 year old school building and 
its Natural Slate Blackboards? 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


—— 
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Clipped from Norristown Times Herald 
August 20, 1926 
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When Hundreds of 
Prominent Schools 
Install Johnson System 


of Heat Control . 


There Must Be Important 


Reasons Why 


The hundreds of schools in all parts 
of United States and Canada that 
include Johnson System of Heat 
Control present two conclusive facts 
for your consideration: that auto- 
matic temperature regulation is ac- 
cepted as essential, practical and 
efficient: that The Johnson is the 
preferred system. Names of those 
schools, their architects and builders 
will be furnished on request. 


Dual Thermostat Control 


Automatically controlling each school 
room constantly and correctly at the 
degree of temperature required during 
school hours, regardless of outdoor 
weather changes: Johnson Dual Ther- 
mostat System supplies a night time 
fuel economy as well. At the close of 
school for the day, operation of a wall 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
Main Office & Factory: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


ASUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES UNITED SIATES &CANADA 








switch turns off the heat in all of the 
rooms, save those to be used at night: 
for night classes, meetings, etc. Next 
morning the same wall switch opera- 
tion turns on the heat in all of the 
rooms again for the day. A day and 
night heat control convenience and fuel 
economy factor of invaluable worth; 
and definitely essential. 


JQHNSO 


STEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY oN 







The All Metal 
System ..... 


Thermostat System 
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KEWAN EE 


STEEL Riveted 


D°ILERS 


Every Kewanee Boiler is built of steel 
(riveted); it is sturdy enough to outlast the building 
it heats— without any repairs worth mentioning. The firebox 
is correctly designed to extract all the heat from the fuel. And 
the boiler is correctly proportioned to use all that heat. 


These Kewanee features mean Low 
Heating Cost—an item far more important to 
the owner than the first cost of the boiler. 


Low Heating Cost 


We could do a lot of things 
to reduce the price of Kewanee Boilers. 
But we would have to take out of them some- 
thing proved by 35 years experience to lower 
heating costs. So we won't do it. 











That’s the reason Kewanee 
Boilers have made such enviable records 
for enduring serviceability at low cost. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois Branches in Most Leading Cities 
STEEL HEATING BOILERS, RADIATORS, WATER HEATERS,TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 
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SPENCE! 


Spencer Central Cleaning Systems for school buildings have 

been especially developed to meet the exacting requirements of 

0 this particular type of service, and represent, without question, 

the most thorough, efficient and economical method of cleaning 
the modern school. 

A system of rugged construction, thoroughly perfected in 
every essential, the Spencer is a machine of great simplicity and 
durability. There are no valves, belts, chain drives or other 
complicated mechanisms requiring constant adjustment and 
repair. The cleaning appliances and tools are few, simple and 
strong — all wearing surfaces, easily, quickly and inexpensively 
replaced. 

The Spencer System has met with the approval of architects 
and engineers throughout the entire country and has been adopted 
for a greater number of important buildings than all other sys- 
tems combined. Over 1,200 installations in schools alone is con- 
vineing evidence of Spencer popularity. 
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The Multi-Stage 
Turbine 





Central 
Cleaning 
System 


ee! 








The recommendations of our Engineering Department may be 
obtained on any cleaning problem without cost or obligation. 


S ) e7 3e- . ° ° ° 
penaer panENnED Sent yaree es Sane Write for list of school installations and complete data 


board with hose attached. Note that ; : 
hose is held in place by the cover, a regarding Spencer equipment. 
feature exclusive to Spencer. s 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Belmont High School, Los Angeles, Calif., y Jefferson High School, Los Agasins, Calif., Allison & 
D.S Reynolds, Mechanical Engineer, LZ, BRISSS 4 em fame. Two No oO. ‘ 44500" Pacific Oil ov 

. oilers installed by SS y, and one No = ¢ 
Pacific Oil Fired Boilers installed. eee K REG ——— 4500’ Pacific Oil Fired Boiler installed by J. M. Eustace. 


Los Angeles 


Metropolitan Area 
33 Pacific Heated Schools 


Architects and engineers in California have long been familiar 
with the special requirements of oil-burning boilers. And, with 
years of experience, it is particularly significant that they have 
chosen Pacific Steel Boilers for heating 22 school buildings in 
the City of Los Angeles alone. Including Pasadena, Glendale, 
and other nearby cities, the total is 33. 





| 
j 
' 
f 
i 
j 
| 


Pacific oil-burning boilers of the rear-fired or “backshot” type 
possess the special advantage of a four-time fire travel, found 
in no other type of boiler. The gaseous products of combustion 
travel twice the length of the firebox before entering the lower 
bank of tubes, then twice the length of the boiler through the 
tubes. Thus a maximum amount of heat is utilized in making 
steam and not wasted up the stack. 


Pacific Steel Heating Boilers meet every requirement of oil fir- 
ing. Built also in direct draft and smokeless types for coal, 
coke, or gas. Let us send you complete information. 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 


Waukegan, Illinois Bristol, Pennsylvania 


ee A 
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Won DBuprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


The ever increasing use 
of Von Duprin latches 
is due to the growing 
conviction that = with 
devices on which human 
life may depend = noth- 
ing less than the best is 
good enough. 


Paps 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


185249 2%,,1927 








May, 1927 
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Lambuth College, Fackson, Tenn., Equipped with Columbia Window 
Shades on Columbia Wood Rollers. R. A. Heavner, Architect. 


Do you take your daylight straight? 


Three ways to serve daylight in a school :— 


Straight—which means that you allow floods of dazzling 
glare to come streaming into the rooms through unshaded 
windows. This extreme brightness causes eye and nerve 
strain—makes rooms unsuitable for study. You'll join us in 
vetoing straight daylight. 


Weak—which means that you drape your windows in 
dark-colored, old-fashioned shades which admit only trickles 
and driblets of daylight. And while free daylight is clamor- 
ing to get in, somebody is footing the bill for expensive 


artificial light. You'll agree that weak daylight is bad 
economy. 


Filtered—which means that you tone daylight by means of 
translucent tone-color window shades. All glare is filtered 
out by these soft pastel colors. Yet the result is not gloomy 
—far from it. Plenty of light—a warm, mellow illumina- 
tion—passes through, greatly increasing the restfulness of 


every room. You'll join us in putting “O.K.” next to filtered 
daylight. 


as ITE RE a IOI 


i 
; 
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All right—next time you buy window shades specify 
“Columbia Window Shades and Rollers.” 


Window shades ought to pull 


The rest is easy. The wide variety of artistic tone-colors ap and down carly and 
. ° ‘ . silently. When mounted on 
in which Columbia Window Shades are manufactured makes Columbia Rollers they always 
it easy to select a color that will harmonize with the exterior tenet Gare 
and interior of any hospital. The silent, smooth-running self-lubricating, insures that 
Columbia Roller is the easiest thing in the world to operate. SO ere engnn ae 


essential in school equipment. 


And how’s this for easy, inexpensive maintenance:—A 
recent survey of Columbia installations showed many in- 


ll h h 1 uok Your Time Saver 
stallations where the annual upkeep cost is averaging only Saceniee das aaeainincie 
25 cents for each one hundred dollars of original investment. the ‘Standard Specification for Window 


Shades,” which we'll gladly send on re- 
uest. "A specimen roller and samples of 
‘olumbia Cloth are sent with the specifi- 


° ° d cation. Just fill in coupon and mail to 
The Columbia Mills, Inc. . The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
225 Firty Avenue, New Yorx : 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland Detroit Cincinnati Name........0-0-eeeeeeee ees 
Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Philadelphia SOTO, ccc ccccccccesececsss 


Portland (Ore.) Fresno St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 


Columbia Wes see” 
ba Ne a ee 
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Keep the Children Safe! 


With Cyclone Fence enclosing schoolgrounds, the com- 
ing and going of children is orderly and controlled. They 
enter and leave the grounds through established gate- 
ways, located at points of greatest safety. During play 
periods they are prevented from dashing into busy 
streets. Cyclone Fence keeps them out of danger. 


Cyclone Fence also influences the movements of traffic 
at schoolgrounds. Motorists soon learn the location of 
exits and exercise special care in driving past these 
points. Automobiles and trucks that jump the curb are 
stopped at the fence line. Cyclone Fence is strong and 
sturdy to withstand great impacts. It’s the fence for 
maximum protection at schoolgrounds—the only fence 
made entirely of Copper-Bearing materials. 


To School Boards: Automobile traffic is constantly 
growing and danger at exposed schoolgrounds is daily 
increasing. It is the duty of every school board to make 
education safe. Take action now. Install Cyclone Fence 
during the summer months, when the work can be han- 
dled without interruption and at minimum cost. 


Write nearest offices for Cyclone 
Catalog and complete information. 


Cyclone Fence Company 
Main Offices, Waukegan, III. 


WORKS AND OFFICES: North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


clone 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ence 





The Mark of 
Dependable 
Property 
Protection 





FOR ATHLETIC FIELDS 

PLAYGROUNDS Cyclone Invincible Fence. Exten- 
Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence. sion arms, carrying three barbed 
Built in a variety of standard wires. Standard height, 7 ft. 
designs; also in special designs Built in heights up to and in- 
from architects’ drawings. cluding 11 feet. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND 


THE ONLY FENCE MADE ENTIRELY OF COPPER-BEARING MATERIALS 


— FOR MAXIMUM ENDURANCE 
© C. F. Co. 1927 





|New York 





May, 1927 





A new fire-exit latch bolt 
that can’t be jammed 


9 Soprano nant 





Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interesed in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


SARGENT 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 


Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 





Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are: sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Chicago 
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B. F. KEITH 





FAMOUS PLAYERS 


Leading Theatrical Corporations 
Specify the Modern Boiler 


WHERE COMFORT is essential to continued patronage— 
where thousands of dollars depend on assured heating at 
every performance—where heating equipment must show low 
operating cost—in the newest and finest playhouses—you will 
find Heggie-Simplex heating boilers in use. The most modern 
and highly perfected of heating equipment—in the most mod- 
ern and highly developed of public buildings! 





Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
—telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 





HECCIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 





3g0 





10 


TRADE MARK 
US.R 
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St. Mary’s School, Berea, Ohio. 


Check Over These Points 
On Your Toilet Partitions 


Your school toilet and shower parti- 
tions demand these 5 important quali- 
ties: 

(1) Sanitation. The design must be 


free from dirt-catchers and easy to clean, 
the enamel must be vitreous. 


2. Strength. Heavy enough metal 
construction, solid enough installation, to 
stand juvenile abuse. 


3. Non-scribbling surface. Pencil 
marks should be illegible. 


(4) Adaptability. Standard unit con- 
struction to fit any layout without waste 
space. 


(5) Economy. Simple construction 
(free from frills) that will stand up as 
long as the building. 


Sanymetal School Partitions pos- 
sess all these advantages. Compare 
Sanymetal point for point, with any 
other metal partition made — you'll 
realize the difference. 


Write for Catalog 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 





Toilet and Office 


PARTITIONS 
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The right scrub soap 
prevents streaks and 
saves labor and time. 


Here are Products 
thatwill help you! 


.. SAVE oy 
time, i SS 
labor / 


UR Floor De- 
partment spe- 
cializes in the 
preparation of scrub- 
bing compounds for 
all forms of floors— : 
cork, linoleum, tile, painted, varnished, etc. In our 
line are products that will exactly fit your particular 
needs—all uniformly compounded and _ dependable. 
Autosan Liquid Linseed Oil Soap, Rexpine Liquid 
Scrubbing Compound and Rex Potash Scrubbing Com- 
pound each meet distinct needs—save time in use, pre- 
serve costly floors from damage, save money because of 
greater efficiency. Ask us about them. 
Liqua-Sah Liquid Soaps Zef-ir Blocks, 
Liquid Scrub Compounds Crystals, and Blockettes. 
oY Disinfectants Deodorants 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 
Huntington Indiana 
. eS Outfi 
Zef-ir aaa 0 inet 


Blocks —— . a year. Handy to 
stock and use. 
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INDOWS are shut—and glass 

keeps out storm, rain, smoke, 
dust and noise. Bad weather out- 
side—yet within the class room a 
clean, dust-free, health-protecting 
fresh air supply diffused to every 
nook and corner with gentle air 
motion but without draft. 





No listless boys and girls here— 
but wide awake youngsters, invig- 
orated by a constant supply of fresh 
outdoor air INDOORS, robbed of 
its chill and damp, and warmed to 
the exact temperature desired. 

In warm weather, when heating 
is mot necessary, the Univent 
provides a refreshing air motion 


VENTILATION 














that acts as a tonic on dull minds. 


The Univent is endorsed by school 
authorities as the most flexible, 
economical and effective ventilat- 
ing system known. Thousands of 
schoolrooms enjoy its benefits. 
Don't buy any ventilation system 
at any price until you know the 
vital ventilation facts that affect 
the welfare of children and teachers. 
Write for our book on Univent Ven- 
tilation. It is brimming with facts 
that every one interested in better 
ventilation should know. 


v ¢ y 


*Hich School, Portland, Indiana 


Walter Scholer, Architect, Lafayette, Ind 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/1. 





BELFAST, ME. UTICA 
BOSTON BUFFALO 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK C.TY SCRANTON 


PITTSBURGH 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
TOLEDO 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 

DES MOINES 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 


Sales and Service SSS 


ST 


LOUIS 

SAN FRANCISCO 
EMPORIA 
KANSAS CITY 


DENVER SEATTLE 
SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
SPOKANE TORONTO 
PCRTLAND 
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An actual photograph of a 
Hartshorn Roller that has 
seen a full half-century of ser- 
vice. Note the tack marks 
showing the number of differ- 
ent shade cloths it bas rolled 
up and down during its long 
and useful life. 





Laboratory Panel for Schools 





LABORATORY 
PANEL 


A complete panel designed 
especially for use in High 
Schools and Colleges 
which have physical, 
chemical, or electrical 
laboratories and lecture 
rooms. 






















HIS veteran Hartshorn Roller had 
rounded out a full year’s service in 
a Chicago West Side home before Mrs. 
O’Leary’s cow kicked over the lantern 
that set the city ablaze. 


Because the wind blew toward the East j 
that fateful night, the roller was pre- 
served for fifty-six years more of active 
service. It came down just a few short 
months ago, looking its age of course, 



















The instruments. wiring, 
and arrangement of the 
panel shown above have 
been based solely on the 

requirements of school 

laboratory work and the i 
unit method of construc- & 
tion allows the making up 
of large or small panels 
to meet any requirement. 











School Flush Phone 
but with years and years of vigor re- 


Full particulars will be maining in its old main spring. 


sent upon request. 
An interesting record—but not remark- 


able for Hartshorn Rollers. Just a typi- 
calinstance of the quality that Hartshorn 
has built into shade rollers since 1860. 


Hartshorn Rollers are as desirable for 

schools as they are for homes. Their ' 
quiet operation leaves the teacher free ls 
to teach and the pupils to concentrate 
on their work. Ask your dealer to show 
you Hartshorn Shade Cloths in a wide 








Masters Annunciator Hartshorn Shade Cloths range of serviceable colors. 
mounted on the Harts- 
horn Rollers, with No. 
ee ee STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
brackets, are ideal for 250 Fifth Ave., New York 


schoolroom use. The 
double bracket feature 
solves the vital problem 
of light and air control. 
| 
' 


SHADE 
@ PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 


A shade is only as good as its roller 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 






Manufacturers of Signaling Systems for over 50 years 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


125 Amory Street 6161-65 So. State Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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Awning Type Windows Excel for Schools 





GULFPORT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL — GULFPORT, FLORIDA 


rt CLASSROOMS OF MODERN SCHOOLS ARE 


EQUIPPED WITH DONOVAN-UNIVERSAL WIN- 

DOWS BECAUSE THEY PROTECT THE EYE- 

SIGHT AND HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

AND STIMULATE THEIR PROFICIENCY IN 

LEARNING. THEY ARE ATTRACTIVE—STURDY 
—AND ECONOMICAL. 





MT. VERNON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL — ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
EMME’ 


STT J. HULL, Ar 


EMMETT J. HULL, Architect 


, LEALMAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL — ST. =e FLORIDA 
ETT J. HULL, Architect EMME 





DON OVAN UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 
General Sales Office — 1916 Broadway 
UNIVERSAL = 


WINDOWS 








CALIFORNIA 


Agents in all Principal Cities of the United States 


Information about the Truscon Donovan 
Awning Type Steel Windows may be secured 


AWN ING TYPE from the Truscon Steel Co. 


» Youngstown, Ohio 
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J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








F. E. BERGER R.L. KELLEY | 
Architects 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL 











BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 


Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois 







CHILDS & SMITH 


Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





HERBERT C. CHIVERS 
ARCHITECT 
| 16 Morningside Ave. 


NEW YORK 











COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 










WALTER P. CRABTREE 
ARCHITECT 


N. B. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
NEW BRITIAN, CONNECTICUT 
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H. A. Foeller, 
A. 1. A. 


FOELLER & SCHOBER 
ARCHITECTS 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


| Fe PTON & BOWERS 


Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va. | 


M. W. Schober, 
A. 1. A. 








MARTIN J. GEISE 
Architect 
| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 


QUINCY. ILL. 
8th and Main Sts. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 
Y.M.CA. Building ANDO 










Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 
GIESECKE & HARRIS 
Architects 
Specializing in School Design 


207 West 7th St. Austin, Texas 








HARRY M. GRIFFIN 


ARCHITECT 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


5124 Main St. — Penn - Sta. 
DAYTONA BEACH, 


FLORIDA. 






GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 











Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


School Architecture A Specialty 
OFFICE & STUDIO 


Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y, 





HAMILTON, FELLOWS and WILKINSON 
Architects 
814 TOWER COURT, CHICAGO 


Successors to 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton 


Members of the American Institute of Architects, 


Wm. G. Herbst, A, I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. 1. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Grand Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


May, 1927 
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HERSH & SHOLLAR ~ 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 





WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 














HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











— ——= 


| WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 








Architects 


11 Beacon Street, 


| HUTCHINS & FRENCH 
| 
| 
| 


Boston, Mass. | 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural 
and Engineering Service Rendered 


Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 
KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
Masonic Temple DES MOINES. IOWA 


Architectural and Structural Design. Mechanical Equipment of 
Buildings. Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 
High and Grade Schools 


FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 
18 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Special attention given to school planning 





LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Ralpn C. Lieweliyn 
M.W.S.E. and A.' A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 








Philip R. Hooton, A.|.A. Edwin Roozen 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1 A. Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1.A. Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 













ASSOCIATES OF 










ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS ww 
38 S. Dearborn St. _ ; 
z Specializing in Bloomington, 
Chicago. School Buildings. Illinois. 














T. MACLAREN C. Godfrey Poggi 
Member of the American Institute of Architects and 
ARCHITECT William B. Bragdon 
‘ ARCHITECTS 
320-322 Hagerman Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. Siisahoth, ies Jersey | 











| 
IRVING K. POND, C. E., EDGAR MARTIN, A. I. A. 





MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM ALLEN'B. POND, Fe. I-A. ALBERT Lo LLOYD 
initiate | POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





| 6 North Michigan Avenue, 





CHICAGO, ILL 


MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT 


ROBERT J. REILEY 


RC 
23 Pearl Street A HITECT 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 


























W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 
713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. ARCHITECT 
Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 
[ | 
KARL D. NORRIS | ERNEST SIBLEY, A. |. A. 
ARCHITECT ARCHITECT 
| ' 
LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 
| 205 Calumet Building Phone 282 | eis cacinie ini ancbieine 
| ae a SS “ie INDIANA | Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City | 








[ 
| 
sore CHATTEN & HAMMOND 


=>] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects. 


— 





Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 


OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 508 Old Colony Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 


SS 
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JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON | 


| ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS | TOOKER & MARSH 
| Specialists in School House Construction ARCHITECTS 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


» New York City, N.Y. 
198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J | oF ae er oe 











TOURTELLOTTE & HUMMEL 
ARCHITECTS 


311 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty Years of School-house Planning. Scores of Build- 
ings in Oregon, idaho and Washington. Assistance render- 
ed School Boards from the inception of the Building Pro- 
ject until ite completion. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, Evansville, Ind. 





HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 





Frank Upman, A.1. A. Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 





Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 





r H i: VAN RYN, A.I.A.  G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee,Wis. 


| 726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 


VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 

Book Building Detroit, Mich. 


Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va 


J.C. WOOD CO. 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 


410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA 
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SIX 
Distinct 
Advantages 





1. Sanitary 

Foods can't get into the 
pores of the metal as 
in unplated aluminum 
trays. 

2. Easy to clean 
Simply wash with soap 
and water. Do not use 
steel wool or powder 
abrasives. 

3. Clean 

Won't soil linen, table 
tops and counter rails, 
etc. 

4. Attractive 

Rich, lustrous, mirror- 
‘like appearance is en- 
tirely in keeping with 
the finest of equipment. 
5. Light 

No material increase in 
weight. 

6. Longer life 

Due to reinforcing and 
extreme hardness of 
nickel. 


Manufacturers 


Attention! 








NICKEL PLATED ALUMINUM 


PERMALIU 
Serving rays 


The 
Permalium 
Process 

of nickel plating alumi- 
num is not new. It has 
been thoroughly tested in 
laboratories and in active 
service for over five years. 
Each Permalium Tray car- 
ries our absolute guarantee 
against peeling. 


therefore Always 


SANITARY 


O steel wool or abrasive 

powders are necessary to 
maintain the bright, rich look- 
ing, mirror-like appearance of 
Permalium Serving Trays. The 
non-porosity of the nickel coat- 
ing absolutely prevents the en- 
trance of foods or liquids into 
the pores of the metal. For a 
thorough cleaning simply wash 


these trays with soap and 
water. 
Permalium Trays positively 


will not dirty table linen. Stain 
or aluminum oxidation — un- 
avoidable and so troublesome 
with unplated aluminum trays 
—is completely eliminated. At 
a worth while saving in linen 
bills, too! 


Permalium Serving Trays are 
the ideal sanitary tray for the 
school lunchroom. Write today 
to The Permalium Products 
Co., 3804 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
for attractive cata- 
log with prices. 


It will pay you to nickel plate 
your Aluminum by the Perma- 
lium Process. Write us for de- 


tails of licensing 


proposition. 





COU PON—Tear out and mail today! 
The Permalium Products Co., 3804 S. Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation please send me catalog and prices on 
Permlium Nickel Plated Aluminum Trays. 


I have noted below style, size 


and quantity in which I am interested: 


Check Style— 


Round Tj: Oval Cc: Rectangular CT: Length 


-; Width ; Quality—— 


(Please write name, address, city and state in margin below.) 


| 
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ILT for wear, no 

part of a Sani Prod- 
ucts installation everneeds 
replacement. You don’t 
have to pay bills for re- 
pairs or refinishing. Be- 
fore buying, send for our 
new catalogue of complete 
restaurant equipment. 


SANI 
20 Sani Bldg. : 


PRODUCTS CO. 
North Chicago, II. 


Selling organization for Marielta Mfg. Co. and 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
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An Albert Pick & Company Cafeteria 
in the York Community High School, Elmhurst, Illinois. 


An Attractive Cafeteria is an 
Educational Necessity 


OOD food, well prepared and attractively served, is a recognized 
factor in education. The cafeteria has in fact become one of 
the major considerations in school planning. 


If you wish expert knowledge and advice 
on the location, size, equipment and 
arrangement of a Cafeteria, our Engi- 
neers will provide it willingly and with- 
out obligation. Their advice will save 
time, expense and worry for you. And 
you will have the further assurance of 
dealing with the country’s foremost 
authorities! 


Send for this free book—of interest to ALBERT PICK= COMPANY 


every educator. Just ask for book Y93 208-224 W. Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
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Advanced 
Meet High 
Exactly_ 
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Adjustable Universal \QY IEE OHMS Ce SR tS 
mote Fens GS a eee 
For High Schools 


(With Box if Desired) 


Hygienically correct. Movable. Ad- 
justable for any height. Swivel Chair. 
Specially adaptable for high school use. 
Permitsof flexibility in seating arrange- 
ments. In harmony with the present 
tendency to get away from strict rig- 
idity in classrooms. Helps socializa- 
tion. Promotes student individuality. 


Note These 4 Important Features 


1 Hygienically Correct—Properly designed back support. 
Seats not too high or too deep (front to back). Proper support 
above hips and below shoulders. All fatigue eliminated by avoid- 
ing harmful strains and pressures. Greater comfort. Muscle and 
nerve strain eliminated. Readily adjustable to give correct support 
for back. Good posture made certain. Conducive to vigor, perma- 
nent health and proper physical development. 


é Mobility — Light in weight. Smooth, frictionless floor 
contact. Built in one unit. Only 4 points of contact with floor as 
compared with 8 points in usual equipment. 40% less floor space 
required than tables and chairs. Accessible from both sides. 
Ample knee space underneath top. Perfectly balanced—can not 
tip. Durable... yet attractive. Genuine DuPont Duco Lacquer 
on wood parts. Ball glides on legs of solid milled steel. Easy PTT 
moving without wear on floor. Suitable for effective group study 
and recitation. Permit better lighting arrangements. Ideal for 
socialized activities without sacrificing orderliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability — Adjustable for any height. Specially 
adaptable for high schools. All leg dangling eliminated. Both desk 
and seat adjustable. Slouchy positions become uncomfortable. 
Adjustments are simple and can not be manipulated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat— Permits of ease, quietness and orderliness in 
entering and leaving seat. Sliding, crowding, bumping of knees 
eliminated. A protection to the eyes. Seat may be turned away 
from glare to any effective light. Makes possible facing teacher or 


Special Seating 
for High Schools 


Illustrating and explaining in 
detail our complete: line of 





High School Seating Equip- blackboard without sacrificing erect normal posture or back sup- 

ment. A handy book to guide port of chair. Helpful for socialization. Swivel limited to swing 

te gr ine _— seating of 60°. This eliminates whirling about or undue temptation to 

Seaman iain aealt ah communicate with neighbor. Silent, velvety movement. Cushioned 

buyers of school seats, Write stop. Nothing to work loose . . . nothing to deteriorate. 

for your free copy today. - 
POG) SESE ig ROR TSE) 
OEE eas HG WS or CAGE SO REI NI eg RGA 


53 DISTRIBUTORS American n Seating (Company 
Te, > 


14 E. JACKSON BLVD. ® CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Recognized Authorities 


"THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE iS LOCAL TO YOU 








eo 
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Americani Model 
School Needs 


New in Type...Style... Features 
...to give better service in 


High Schools 












i) 


& 
| Ss 
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PRI SR LGW Pie, PLEADED RE IONS EL xX) Aa: . 
GEREN GR PE ETA 7 Adjustable Universal 
E a Tablet Arm Chair 
For High Schools 


Movable. Adjustable for any height. 
Hygienically correct. Specially adapt- 
able for the modern needs of high 
schools. In wide use where movabil- 
ity is required without full desk 
feature. Recommended specially for 
socialized recitations. Movable to 
meet lighting needs. Sturdy, attractive 
and economical. 


HE “American” mark on school seats, 

and seating satisfaction always have been 
synonymous. Now, two advanced “American” 
models assure the same degree of satisfaction 
for High School use. Perhaps more impor- 
tant to buyers of school seats is the organi- 
zation behind those models. 


Years of service and experience alone mean High 
little. But when translated in terms of a half s ch O ol 
century of vigorous growth and application 
to school seating, they point to perfection Advisory Service 
in every model. Superior performance. Com- FRE E 


plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. Tiana 
maintains a Research Depart- 


| See A ee 





This coupled with thorough Research, ex- or the bene of those who 
acting Experiment and Craftsmanship has ee 
created school buyer confidence. A reputa- ee 
tion which concedes the “American” organi- ae eeetaee 
zation leadership in high school seating. a 


x SP PFEIFER Kev eaa te CNT Oh WD ee Pr EP GaP CRD 
Fides! OE BS FAQ WES PD EE EIA OR eR ed gee Hae hae SB 
SAIS RIGS on eee Med 


American Seating (Company 53 DISTRIBUTORS 


14 E. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


S} in High School Seating 


=” Yes 








THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU, 
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The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESKS” (as illustrated) 
| is highly praised by Authorities 
| on Modern School Equipment. 

| The entire “DETROIT” line 
| consists of High School Single 
| 

| 

| 










and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 












Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 







DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices and Factory. Holly, Mich. 


GUNN 
‘LINO’ Desks 


for Teachers 


em mB 9 
INO’ Tabl 
LENG Tables 
for Cafeterias 


are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 
No Breakage of Tops 






Quiet and Pleasing 


+ g =e T rae ae [i EN | : Sample of Top and 


Fall Particulars 


Piaf. fer on Request 


= piece emus a JUEOee L THE GUNN 
|| FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Lincoln Consolidated School Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 
Three Adjustments. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. 


SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. 


Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. 


HAVNUOUOTAVTOANATAAAATA UAT 
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SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Adjustable Seat and Top. 


Semi-Steel Standards. 


eee eu 


THE HOME OF PEABODY PRODUCTS 


The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient industrial family. Twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of high grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a 
guarantee to give complete satisfaction in every respect. 


SOA TT LAA MMM INN) LAE 
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TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 


iT 


oe eee 


ERVE YOU BEST 


LT 





FOLDING CHAIR No. 51. 
Form Fitting 5-Ply Veneers. 


PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. 
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“Peabody” service will please you. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Indiana 


NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR No. 786. 
Folds as Flat as a Board. 


PATENTED NOV. 12, 1918, 
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OPERA CHAIR No. 700. 
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IMPERIAL DESKS 


Provide Economy 
and Durability 





Imperial Desks are quality desks at quantity 
prices. Made in a wide variety of designs and fin- 
ishes, they are priced right to meet every school 
appropriation. No low-priced desk can be compared 
with an Imperial Desk. They are moderately priced 
to begin with and their longevity makes for econ- 
omy first and last. 


Look for this 
mark on all of 
our desks. It is 
your guarantee 
of service. 


This trade mark 
is your assur- 
ance of con- 
sistent good 
quality. 





The exclusive construction features and its fault- 
less design make the Imperial a desk that will nobly 
withstand the hard uses to which it may be sub- 
jected. School officials throughout the country, 
when they specify “Imperial,” are positive of get- 
ting the maximum of service and satisfaction from 
their desks. These desks of extreme sturdiness 
will endure long after others have been scrapped. 





Imperial Desks are sold by leading School Supply 
Jobbers and Dealers throughout the country. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE, 
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INDIANA | 





“VIKING” ALL-STEEL 
INDESTRUCTIBLE FOLDING 
CHAIR 


UNSURPASSED 
FOR SCHOOL USE 


In the schoolroom where furniture receives bangs, 
smashes and misuse, the “VIKING” All-Steel In- 
destructible Folding Chair is built to stand up under 
any of these rough treatments. The “VIKING” is 
built of 20 gauge steel throughout — is fireproof and 
cannot be bent or sprung out of shape. 


The “VIKING” cannot tip, sway, squeak or rattle and 
its BALL FEET make it noiseless and prevent scratch- 
ing of the finest floors. Finished in different colors of 
baked enamel, it will not rust, peel or chip. 


Comfort and Beauty are also combined in the “VIK- 
ING.” With its inclined back, it insures perfect com- 
fort, which is not to be found in any other folding 
chair. We have designed the fibre seat and the full 
upholstered seat for those who desire even more in 
comfort and beauty. 


Illustrated circular on request. 


Maple City Stamping Company 


Peoria, Illinois. 
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Adjust~a~plex 


Q wins in C&School 


I: the shool where modern ideas predominate, you will soon 
find the “Adjustaplex” and the “Duoplex” Twins assisting in edu- 
cational work. Assisting, because they are designed for proper body 
support, adjustable to any height, movable— permitting sanitary 
conditions, therefore, hygienically correct. Other desirable features 
are swivel chair, Pyroxylin lacquer finish and beauty in design. 
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There are vast differences in school seating 
equipment. See Eclipse—know Eclipse— 
buy Eclipse and be assured of the best. 


»>»» 
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Our fifty years of experience are at your 
service. Write for catalogue showing 
Complete Line of School Furniture. 


Y2 
Fo 


he Theodor Kundtz @ 


Cleveland Ohio 
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Duo-~plex 
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} FOLDING CHAIR LEADERSHIP 


| STANDARD 
ti WONT] [TIP OR 28 years Standard Folding Chairs have been skil- 


FLAT FOLD fully manufactured from the very best of Indiana 
| Hard Maple Stock, coming from our own mills located 


in the heart of Indiana’s virgin timber. 


You have confidence in The Standard Folding Chair 
because you know that in addition to our larger manutac- 
turing facilities you are not only insured a quality prod- 
uct, but the prompt handling of your orders, back of 
which is an organization that has not only stood the test 
of time, but also fully realizes and accepts its responsi- 


i \ bility. 


16 DIsTINCTIVE STYLES 16 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


| 
STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO, 


CAMBRIDGE CITY, 1020 S. Foot Street INDIANA, U.S. A. 





MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 
“ALL SCHOOL FURNISHINGS” 


SINCE 1893 
= s 
When in the market for any items of school 


furniture or supplies we can serve you to your | 
advantage. Don’t place your orders until you | 





have seen 
OUR NEW CATALOG OF | GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
| will show that the combination of vari- 
HIGH GRADE SCHOOL ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
FURNITURE AND unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
SUPPLIES | | nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
JUST OFF THE PRESS become misplaced when kept with the larger 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
. | on these small but necessary items, will be the 
o—5 | means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
YOU CAN ALWAYS GET THE MOST cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
| terials which can not be kept in the general or 
FOR THE LEAST COST three private drawers. Bench is equipped 


with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


AT 
UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
1028-36 W. VAN BUREN ST. ‘C C H R I T I A N S E N 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


-O a ; o— | 2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 
LIMITED TERRITORY OPEN FOR SALESMEN. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
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~ in service today 


than all other manufactured blackboards combined 


Universally accepted for its unusual economy and 
unrivaled high quality . .. the standard of compar- 
ison for forty-three years . . . there is more Old Reli- 
able Hyloplate in service today than all other man- 
ufactured blackboards combined. 

Not long ago one of our distributors received a 
letter which read as follows: 

“We purchased of you about twenty years ago a 
blackboard for our cotton office. We think it was 
called Hyloplate. We are going to change the loca- 
tion of our office and we are thinking of getting a 
new blackboard. We would like to 
get one made of the same material 
if possible, and we are writing you 


of board.” 


Geographical 
Globes 


W. C. Globes are specially adapted 

for school use .. . on desk or table, 

or hung from ceiling. For 45 years 

unexcelled in mechanical construc- 

tion. Imported lithographed maps. 
Color guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle on each 
to indicate the time anywhere in the world. 30 
styles and sizes. Write for catalog 5G. 


Costello Double Sewed 


Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Reinforced back pre- 
vents curling up, spreading, or breaking down in use. 
No “pockets” between felts for dust to enter. Noth- 
ing but felt used in its construc- 
tion. Noiseless. Works better, 
lasts longer. Chosen by school 
boards everywhere. Guaranteed 
perfect. Write for catalog 5E. 


iH 
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OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATE 


to inquire if you still sell this kind era tT 


BLACKBOARD 


It is this kind of service, coupled with a velvet 
writing surface that has created a world-wide de- 
mand for Hyloplate totaling more than 42,000,000 
square feet in the last 30 years. 


Today Hyloplate is used in schools throughout 
the United States and in 22 other countries. Hard, 
close-grained and smooth ... warp, chip, crack and 
break proof... its tremendous popularity has been 
a major factor in making its producers the largest 
manufacturers of blackboard in the world. Fully 
guaranteed by the makers and by the distributor who 
sells it to last 10 years or more. Easy 
to install... black or green. The gen- 
uine always has the trademark on 
the back. Write for catalog 5H, to 
obtain sample and detailed facts. 


Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same 
prices. Lithographed in 9 col- 
ors. Machine- mounted on 
heavy cloth backing. Engraved 
to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of is- 
suing edition. Detail clear and clean. Show compara- 
tive time, steamship routes with distances, heights of 
mountain peaks, and principal railroads. Better, but 
cost less. 48 x 41— United States, Europe, Asia, East- 
ern and Western Hemispheres, World, North Amer- 
ica, South America, Africa. Write for catalog 5B. 


Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high quality, made 
of high-grade imported materials in 

a special factory . . . no soap, grease 

or other ingredients harmful to 

blackboards used. Dustless, sani- “= 

tary, writes clean and clear. Extra | *: 

strong. In “hard,” “medium” and | 

“soft.” Very economical. Write for 

catalog 5A. 
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The MARK of 


Good Laboratory 
Furniture 


Behind the Wiese mark on Labora- 
tory Furniture is a rigid quality 
standard—a critical selection of raw 
material—a combination of research 
and craftsmanship, with an advance- 
ment of design that is turning thou- 
sands of buyers to “Wiese” quality 
and performance. 

In grade schools, high schools, col- 
leges . . . wherever school men seek 
adaptability to classroom needs plus 
lasting satisfaction in daily use, they 
invariably insist upon the mark 
“Wiese.” 







Bitablefor8 cause ods * 
able for 8 class periods a ay 
. or 4 day and 4 night classes BACK VIEW 


i2 Big Reasons 


* for Kewaunee Superiority 


Resources «: » Research... and Crafts- 
abe manship—three big factors that make 
"|"... Kewaunee Mechanical Drawing Ta- 
' |. bles incomparably better. Lasting 
i ! ~~ satisfaction that school board budgets 

‘require. Better to meet classroom 
requirements. 


Literally the accepted classroom 
standard, this desk challenges all 
comparison. For a quarter of a cen- 
tury of specialized knowledge has 
built into it the priceless ingredient. 
Its popularity is attested to by thou- 
sands. Its leadership is proved...un- 

: protested. High Schools, Colleges, 
Universities... wherever tested qual- 
ity is paramount, there you will find 








ia 


ac 





BIOLOGY TABLE No. 4200 


Note these features 


Standard in Biology classrooms. Substantially constructed 
to meet classroom needs. 69” long, 2’ wide and 32” high. 
Accommodates two students at one time, both facing one 
way. One drawer for each of four students; cupboard for 
general use. Body of selected oak, golden finish. Top of 
birch, treated ebonacid. 25,” oak legs braced with a heavy 
oak leg rail. Reinforced with ‘‘Wiese’”’ steel corner irons. 
















; Send for our special 
; this table. Catalog No. 30 
t “Kewaunee Means Qual- 
i 3 ity in School Furniture” 
‘ wn || WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 
} Engineers and Builders 
[ae  Fbacaunee rr Standard or Built-to-order Educational 
DESIGNERS AN | and Technical Furniture for Physics, 
i eas FACTURERS OF Agriculture, Biology, Household 


reer Economics and Manual Training. 
peat Miele DRAWING ROOM conomics and Manual f raining 


ee es ie os AND anmees 


. ~ Economy PI PlantNo2 
Ad rian, Mich... 


eee Ea ee a Bi salon eon 5) 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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esults such as the se are 


only possible with good tools// 


So specify “Prang” Tempera Showcard Colors 
For your Art Teachers and Supervisors. 





*. 
Perce 
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EGARDLESS of their other points of 
superiority, such as coverage, opacity, 
flat drying, richness, range of colors, 

etc., here is one reason that is sufficient in 
itself - “PRANG” TEMPERA SHOW- 
CARD COLORS are based on the color 


circle. 


A glimpse into a classroom where ordinary 
showcard and poster colors are being used 
will give the whole story of the importance 
of this feature. The accurate blending of 
colors that are not tuned with the Color 
Circle is very difficult, as any harassed in- 
structor can tell. 


With “PRANG” TEMPERA this is cor- 
rected. There are no ifs, ands or buts about 
obtaining any desired tint, quickly. The 


_ sixteen ‘‘Prang”’ Colors supply a sufficiently 


complete palette for all regular work and 
when mixing IS necessary their strict ad- 
herence to the Color Chart makes blending 
an ABC proposition, and speeds up class- 
work. 


Add to this advantage their tuned brilliancy, 
permanence of color, convenience of hand- 
ling and economy - and there is but one 
answer to your classroom poster and show- 


card problem - “PRANG” TEMPERA. 


Write for color card, samples and prices. 


THE AMERICAN @@ GRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 





AND FACTORIES “Old Faithful” 


389 HAYES AVE 
SANDUSKY: OHIO 


NEW YORK - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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P Comfort 
Posture 
Durability 
| Finish 

| Design 









| HE only measure of value in 
school seating is Service. The 

purchase of Service is, besides dura- 

bility, that which gives the greatest com- 

fort (through correct posture), thereby 

sail tines eliminating Fatigue, and 


FOLDING CHAIRS ‘ ie ae « an 
Aa AND in finish and design. 


LUNCH ROOM 
FURNITURE 





attractiveness 













For more than 30 years the engineers of 
Royal Seating have made a close study of 
seats that reduce undue fatigue and rec- 
ords have proven their efficiency. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Catalog 
on METAL FURNITURE SINCE ’97 A comparison is all we ask. 
Request 1130 South Michigan CHICAGO, ILL. Sample for free trial at no 


| 







expense—no obligation. 











EW 


SCHOOL 


The modern Elgin method of 


_ “group instruction’’ solves many 
DIGNITY AND STRENGTH __ problems for Ist and 2nd grades. 

— ae | _ Increases seating capacity and 
_ The sigity of amon Tables ore shan rice elasticity, Makes teaching more 
have studied tables for years and the construction is for efficient. Crea tes a happier, 
nn ve more companionable atmos- 
phere. Is more sanitary and 
hygienic. 





L, 





Insist on getting Samson Tables and prove to your own 


satisfaction the advantages built into these pieces. You'll 
like the sturdy dignity and beauty that Samson Tables will 
lend to your school and office. 


Send for our folder illustrating the construction RINEHIMER Bros. MFo Co. 


and more representative styles of Samson Tables eaten ELGIN, ILL. SINCE 1867 
- DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 





for your use. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY | 
NAPPANEE INDIANA | 





| | 
ES aI RNS see eres SRT ROR 
Sok TO fu Send for Free Booklet Now 


These betterments can be better appre- 

ciated after reading our booklet “Seating 
a REGISTERED | Efficiency.” Send for it now. 

bie bee ee u a 
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Soak it in water, as long as you like— 


Scratch it in any way that could be possible under 
ordinary school usage— 


You will find that you will make no impression on this 
remarkable finish. 


A Richer, Deeper Wood Color 
With a Velvety “Feel” 


With this new National Tannic Acid Finish, the tan- 
nic acid in the wood is brought to the surface, bringing 
with it the natural color of the wood. The finish is de- 
veloped within the wood fibre — it consequently cannot 
wear off nor rub off; it will never fade nor discolor. 

The finish is both “hard” and “elastic’—two properties long 
sought but never before accomplished in a finish; it is also trans- 
parent. 


It produces a soft shade of brown, very pleasing and restful. 
It will harmonize with any modern interior finish. 


This process not only gives a beautiful finish, but protects the 
wood from injury as no other method can. Woods treated by this 
process wear longer and retain their original finished appearance 
better than with any other finish. 


A Complete Line of School Desks 


We are manufacturers of complete seating for schools — 
famous for years as National “Seats of Comfort.” In many of 
the large schools of the country, every seat is a “National.” 


Our line includes desks equipped with the famous Moeser 
Extended Arm, insuring correct posture and greatly increased 
efficiency in work. 


Send for our Catalog and Circulars. 
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FINISH 


for School Desks 


Permanently Water-proof 
Practically Scratch-proof 





New National Pedestal Desk 


A favorite where fixed seating is required. 

It has the Universal adjustment, that is, vertical 
and horizontal in ONE operation. To adjust it, merely 
loosen the set bolt and raise or lower the desk to the 
height desired. There is no “play” in the joint when 
locked. 

The seat and back are shaped to conform hygienic- 
ally to the human figure, and afford the maximum 
amount of comfort. 


This is but one of many designs we manufacture. 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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| 7000-5 
7001-C 


Ask the Children— 


A very simple method of testing a chair 
to determine if it secures correct posture, 
is to sit in it. If a chair provides seating 
comfort continuously over a period of time 
| it is providing correct posture seating. For, 
naturally, seating comfort is one of the re- 


sults of correct posture seating. 


When the seating structure is properly 
received, when the back is supported in its 
correct position, one is comfortable. When 
each bone and muscle: designed for use 
when we sit, is doing its work—and only 


its work—one is sitting properly. 


Doctors will tell you that the Derby 
posture chair secures correct posture — 
| school children will prove it. Ask the child 
who is sitting in a Derby posture chair if 
he is comfortable. 





P. DERBY & Co. INC. 


| Chairmakers for83 years 
| GARDNER, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
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ESSEX DRAWING TABLE 


This is our improved “Essex” Drawing Table—the 
standard of the art room, classroom and studio — 
sturdy and well balanced. 





The raising and lowering mechanism is of an im- 
proved type requiring no clamps or ratchets — it 
stays where you stop. 


The table may be raised from a minimum of 34 
inches to a maximum of 48 inches. 


The Board is of oak, gold- 
en oak finish unless other- 
wise specified. 


Size of board, 23 x 26” 
with 7” shelf automatical- 
ly held in a horizontal po- 
sition regardless of the 
angle of the board. The 
arm and tray with drawer 
is standard equipment. 


We solicit the pri- 
vilege of quoting on 
standard as well as 
special equipment. 


Ask for a copy of 
Catalog “‘N.” 


New York Blue 
Print Paper 
Company, 
(Wooden Goods Division) 
92-96 Terrace Ave., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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For Your 
Library 


The “Standard Line” 
Library Chairs are at- 


BOMUOMUMUOMUIBO TT 

















DOMUMOMOMOT 


tractive in design and 


UOT 


aX 


=| appearance, comforta- 
ble to sit upon and are 
built to withstand se- 
vere use. 





BORUOMOMUM 


vy 





Write for our 1927 cat- 
alog showing complete 





line. 


No. 5018 Library Chair 





WOM WCAG VSN GANGA GINGA NG 


BORK 


Standard School Equipment Co. 


Incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Chairs, Desks, Tables, Bookcases, Cabinets, Dictionary Holders, Stools. 


TROT 


Sold through the leading School Supply Distributors 


DEORE 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 





The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 


This is the H-W Combina- 
tion Desk, a sturdy and 
trouble-proof school unit. 





BUILT FOR STRENUOUS SERVICE 


"THIS is the Heywood-Wakefield Combination Desk, built to stand up under the 

long and severe use which every school unit is bound to receive. Its construction 
is so simple that there is nothing to get out of order, yet so strong that it will serve 
for years and years with one hundred per cent efficiency. The heavy PRESSED 
STEEL frame work and the solid wood parts are immovably united to make a desk 
that evenly and easily absorbs all weight and strain. 






Our seating experts will be pleased to explain why this Combination Desk also per- 
mits closer spacing without sacrifice of comfort — why it affords a more economical 
means of seating. These men will also be glad to offer you 
practical seating plans, without cost or obligation on your part, 

upon. request. 












The advantages of this desk and many 

other school units are described in our 

new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
for a copy. 


Oa 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 












Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 801 East 7th Street 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 

Display Floor, 174 Portland Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 






Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 





Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 






Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O’Fallon Streets 





CQO ® 
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THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 














ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 




















The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 













Made in three sizes 













Large No. 600, illustrating 
Medium Size “A” Desk, Open 
Small Box Style 











The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 

Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are o. aes . 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes Flexibility of adjust- 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- ments assures each 
ments of each pupil. , pupil being properly 
The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk wit ° - 

Study Desk, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk and the Arlo fitted, insuring oe 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. posture an rea 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. comfort. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory Arlington Heights, III. 












DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 





Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of ae — 


NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 


VUL-COT is solid at sides and bottom — 





crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 


so that even the smallest particles cannot 
sift through onto the floor. Vul-Cot can- 
not dent or bend; cannot split or break; 
will not scratch fine furniture. Three out 
of five who buy equipment for schools and 
offices specify Vul-Cot. Guaranteed for five 
years—many have been in service for thirty. 
At stationery and school supply houses! 


VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. Offices in principal cities 
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— INVINCIBLE — 


TRUE TO NAME 


Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Obtained Quotations 
on the INVINCIBLE— 
The School Desk Supreme 


GUARANTEED FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


THE ROWLES LINE EMBODIES EVERY PRACTICAL TYPE OF DESK. IF THE INVINCIBLE 
IS NOT THE TYPE OF DESK DESIRED SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE FURNITURE CATALOG. 
WE WILL GLADLY MAIL ON REQUEST. 
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Te ENDURAROC RS 


BLACKB O\AR D 
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ENDURAROC is the ideal blackboard for 
any type of school building regardless of 
size, cost or location. It is fire and water- 
proof. It is uniform in thickness, light in 
weight, is available in long lengths, easy to 
handle, and cannot be broken by jars or vi- 
brations. ENDURAROC weighs less than 
one-half as much as slate but is harder and 
possesses greater tensile strength. 

ENDURAROC is from every viewpoint 
the most economical blackboard—not only 
in first cost but in installation expense, trans- 
portation charges and upkeep. 

Write your nearest distributor or direct to 
factory for samples and further information. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., Metropolitan School Supply F. Graham Williams Brick Clark Building Materia] Co., 
565 Market Street, Jackson, Miss. 


Co., 0.5 
San Francisco, Calif. Muskogee, Okla. Candler Building, Wm. S. Seng, 
H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., General Seating Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 304 Builders Exchange, 
923 K Street, 1909 South Blvd., The Geo. A. Draut Company, San Antonio, Tex. 
Sacramento, Calif. Charlotte, N. Car. Amarillo, Tex. O. B. Marston Supply Co., 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., D. E. Fryer & Company, Cress & Co., Inc., 337 W. Washington St., 
723 S. Hill Street, 1105 Second Ave., 96-98 Front St., Phoenix, Arizona. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. Portland, Oregon. F. W. Richardson, Inc., 


S. W. Nichols Company, Anderson Currie Co., Billings, Mont. 
Dallas, Texas. Saskatoon, Sask., Can. Winnipeg, Man., Can., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E.W.A. ROWLES CO. 2345 So. LaSalle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


! 
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Price $32.50 provided with nine feet of 


The Little Giant is a mod- | Universal plug ready to at- 
ern hygienic device that tach to any convenient lamp 
should be in every school. socket. Strongly made of mal- 


Put this accepted aristocrat . : ° 
ee lecbbnnnt cease clean,  leable iron and aluminum, its 


ers to work in your school 


under our guarantee of sat- | and it can be shipped by par- 


isfaction. 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


a 


F MARK WH 


LATEBESTO 


SOLID BLACK CLEAR THROUGH 


Tre Permanent Blackboard 


SS He 





A Blackboard 
Built to Give 
Everlasting Service 


Slatebestos has been developed to 
take the place of natural slate. The 
) materials that go into the manufac- 
i] ture of this blackboard have served 

to make it highly fire resistant, 


——$— 


SSS sturdy, hard as rock and tougher 


Unlike other blackboards that wear away, Slate- 
bestos improves with age. The surface of this 
superior blackboard is built black and will al- 
ways be a non-reflecting, dense black. Through 
our method of building up the writing surfage we 
make “The Blackboard That Lasts Forever.” 





than natural slate. 


We manufacture a blackboard to suit every pur- 
pose and purse. SLATEROCK (a gypsum-rock 
base blackboard) and SLATOPLATE (a wood- 
fibre base blackboard) are the best blackboards 
in their particular fields. These can be furnished 
in Black, Brown or Green. 


Write for prices and samples. 


NEVERIP NOISELESS ERASER 
A one-piece casing eraser of unusual dur- 
ability, built to live up to the inspiring 
promise of its name—it will never rip, it 
can’t spread. The best blackboard eraser 













I everip Noiseless Frater made. Free sample upon request. 
, 3 ot en ah ee. wee 
wnt Condy Cone SIMPLEX NOISELESS ERASER 









A high grade eraser used in the Chicago 
Public Schools and hundreds of other 
school systems. Free Sample upon request. 


Triple Sewed 


Double Backed 17 E. 23rd STREET 


HE Little Giant has been 
tested by continuous use 
in thousands of schools 
throughout the country. It 
has proved to be efficient, 
in all respects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift in its 
operation. It is guaranteed to 
clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction — or 
your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated 
by a Universal motor, adapted 
to all electric currents; it is 


Underwriters’ lamp cord with 


weight is but eight pounds 


cel post. 
Address Dept. S 


JAMES LYNN CO., 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 









Write for a free copy of our catalog on school supplies. a DUSTLESS CRAYON 


nwo rt BRECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY __ witnotininre 


Reunded Grip Manufacturers of Blackboards, School Equipment and Supplies teacher or pu- 






PREMIUM DUSTLESS CRAYON 
A most satisfactory blackboard crayon, 
absolutely sanitary. Made of the finest 
imported chalk, carefully strained and 
washed. It is tempered and molded to 
produce a hard, dustless crayon perfectly 
suited for blackboard use. 
PURO DUSTLESS CRAYON 

Also one of our products. A high grade 
dustlesss crayon supplied at a low price. 
Sample free upon request. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. _ 











RAISED 
PENHOLDER 












LIO SLIDES SHUT 
MAKES WELL AIR-TIGH) 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 









HEAV~’ GLASS a 
INKWELL T1111. uaa 
EASILY CLEANED + 











SETON DESK | sR TN 























































































FLAT STEEL SPRINGS late 
(RESTING ON DESK) stud 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 120 
CONTACT WITH LID Mel 
Tron 
Aud 
Here’s the Inkwell that store 
Increases Schoolroom Efficiency The 
HE U. S. INKWELL With the U. S. Inkwell for lor 
adds remarkably toschool- replacement on old desks, or it—; 
room efficiency. Teachers in for standard equipment on of 
many leading schools declare new desks, you can be sure of C, : 
that they get more attention the better inkwell service that Staki 
among pupils — more class means increased schoolroom Insta; 
work — more study done, be-_ efficiency. rema 
cause U. S. Inkwells are tin- In hundreds of schools 
kerproof, noiseless, dustproof, YY. §. Inkwells are recog- 
easily cleaned and by prevent- nized as the most practical, 
ing ink evaporation require efficient and economical ink- 
less filling. wells obtainable. Specify 
The U. S. Inkwell is easily U.S. Inkwells and utilize their 
installed and fits remarkable advan- 
any desk. It costs | preE Desk Inkwell— | tages. 
little—reduces Up- J contains both sizes of the U.S. Order from your 
keep expense — is on a Se 8 eee ee oe om 


Write 





built stronger— 
lasts longer. us. 


U.S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 S&S. W. 9th STREET, DES MOINES, IOWA 


ber, or direct from 
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Especially for Schools 


Low price 


no — 


- Ww 


5. Fast handling 


6. Gets more chairs in 


mows of Stakmores may be placed 
closer together than ordinary 
folding chairs because there is no 
cross bar joining the rear legs to 
interfere with leg space. Hence more 
students in less space. 

1200 Stakmore chairs were removed 
from the floor of the Public Service 
Auditorium in Newark, N. J., and 
stored away in 9 minutes. 

The new 1927 Stakmore chair is built 
tor comfort. No twisting about to fit 
it—it fits you, due to a clever trick 
of retilting the back and seat. A 
Stakmore flips open, flips shut, in an 
istant—quietly. Built rigid—and it 
remains rigid, 





Surprising comfort in 1927 model 
Rigid construction — that stays rigid 


Re pairs almost nil after years of service* 


given area 


*\ New York steamship company put 
Stakmore folding chairs on one of its 
excursion boats (the hardest possible 
wear) and cut its repair bill from 
$800 a year to $15. 


The new 1927 Stakmore Special is 
extremely low in price. 

This Stakmore Special is a chair that 
will revolutionize 1927 School Fold- 
ing Chair Equipment. 


Let us send you a sample chair to 
prove our claims. Address the Stak- 
more Co., Inc., Dept. E-5, 200 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. 


Stakmore folding furniture carries 
this trade mark. 


NYHA (003 


Pelee tne) 





Folding Furniture 











More Schools Are Adopting 


Them Every Day 


SHEWANA DISPLAY CABINETS 
are standard equipment and can be 
specified for installation in school 
offices, libraries and classrooms with 
just confidence. 


These fixtures are sturdily built of 
solid oak and give you 55 square feet 
of display surface all in an arm’s 
length. 


The display panels are covered with 
a high grade buckram and swing on a 
special hinge which folds flat and 
makes cabinet dust proof when closed. 


Shewana Display Cabinets are made 
in different models and finish to suit 
your requirements. 


At your dealers or write for illustrated folder 
and prices. 


SHEWANA CABINET WORKS 


SHIPSHEWANA, INDIANA. 
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BULLETIN 67, SEWAGE 
EJECTORS, for automatical- 
ly raising sewage and drain- 
age from basements belo 


° . leeel 
Street sewer level. 


BULLETIN 25, VACUUM 
PUMPS, for small return 
line jobs, of less than 5,000 
sq. ft. equivalent direct radi- 


ation. 


BULLETIN 63, CONDEN- 
SATION PUMPS, for grav- 
ity installations particularly 
where radiators are set below 


the water-line level. 


Jennin 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS 


LTTE *) 
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Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Pa. Equipped 
vith motor-driven Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump, 
hocen in oval, for removing the condensation and air 


f : , io > os , : 
rom tke return lime of the vacuum steam heating 


Schools like Cheltenham High 


use the Jennings Pump 


Jennings Pumps in school service not only re- 
move the condensation and air from the return 
line of the vacuum steam heating system. 


But also contribute a flexibility to operation, a 
means of control which assures quick heat in the 
morning. Which makes it possible for every 
radiator to receive its share of the heat—the one 
nearest the boiler as well as the radiator farthest 
away. 


All the rooms are heated,—not just a few. 


It is for this reason that more and more of the 
country’s prominent school buildings are being 
equipped with the Jennings Pump. The new 
Cheltenham High School is but one of hundreds 
of others. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SO. NORWALK CONNECTICUT 


Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Miami, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Tampa, Washington. In Canada: Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 
European Offices: London, England, Norman Engineering Co. ; Brussels, Belgium, and Amsterdam, 


Holland, Louis Reijners & Co.; Oslo, Norway, and Stockholm, Sweden, Lorentzen & Wettre 
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Duties 


HE time of year is at hand when the 
time, thought, and attention of school ad- 
ministrators must be directed in behalf of 


+ four specific duties. While some of these con- 


template the successful completion of what has 
been begun, they are mainly in the nature of 
laboratory labors for the next school year, and 
may be enumerated as follows: 


1. Graduation. The professional factors must 
determine who shall graduate. The administra- 
tors must fix the time of graduation, provide the 
necessary diplomas, determine upon program 
material, and fix the rules that shall govern the 
exercises. 

2. Employment of Teaching Force. Before 
the close of the school year, the teachers must 
know whether they are reemployed for the next, 
and upon what terms and conditions. This ap- 
plies particularly in school systems where per- 
manent tenure of service has not been adopted. 


3. Annual Building Check-Up. Sound ad- 
ministrative methods demand an annual check- 
up on the physical school plant. The repairs 
and renovations to be made during the vacation 
months must first be determined upon by an 
inspection of the several school buildings and 
premises. 


4. Supplies and Equipment. The stock of 
supplies must be replenished. The needs for 
the ensuing year must be enumerated and col- 
lated. There are a thousand-and-one things that 
go into the list of supplies. These must be tabu- 
lated and bought sufficiently early, in order that 
they may be at hand when the fall opening of 
schools arrives. Judicious school housekeeping 
demands timely action. 
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——ON TIME 


Getting school children into their buildings on 
time has always been a troublesome problem for 
Teachers, Parents and School Officials. 








Tardiness of pupils results in lost time, confusion 
and disturbance of classes. Often this is due to 
leaving home too late, but frequently it is caused 
by dallying on the way, particularly when the 
child has no way of knowing the correct time. 
Few children carry watches, even in High 
School. They have to depend upon any clocks 
Typical Outside Clock for Facade of Building they may chance to see along the road. 





An outside clock on a school building is a tremendous aid to children in this regard. It 
enables them to easily check their time from a distance and if late to hurry along and get in 
on time. 


In any building equipped with Standard Electric Time Service an out- 
side clock can be readily attached, operating as a synchronized unit with 
the rest of the system. 


A clock of this type will soon pay for itself and when arranged for 
night illumination becomes a distinct service to towns-people as well. 


Architecturally, it adds much to the appearance of any building. 


If you are planning a new school building, consider carefully the ad- 
vantages of an outside clock. The accompanying cuts show some ex- 
amples of typical outside clocks operating from Standard Electric Time 
Svstems in the buildings. Campanile Type of Tower 


Clock 
University of California 


Ask our representative for further information regarding this equipment. 





THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BRANCHES 
50 Church Street 1510 Monadnock Bldg. 1428 Munsey Bldg. Mutual Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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625 S. 18th Street 717 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 1244 Innes Avenue 745 McKnight Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM DALLAS LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
148 Adams Avenue 94 St. Felix Street 901 Mutual Life Bldg. 562 Penn Street 
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High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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In Terms of What Requirements Shall We 
Compare School Administration ? 


J. B. Edmonson, Inspector of Schools and Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Michigan 


As an inspector of schools I am frequently 
asked to compare the abilities of men who are 
candidates for the same administrative position. 
This is usually a difficult undertaking, 
especially when all of the men are qualified and 
possess good records in previous positions. I 
have however found it helpful to compare men 
on the basis of the eight requirements given 
herewith: 

First Requirement: A school administrator 
should be able to make a favorable impression 
because of his appearance, manner, use of Eng- 
lish, and general culture. This requirement re- 
fers to a person’s ability to win confidence and 
respect through appearance, manner, and culti- 
vation. It will be at once recognized that 
physique, bearing, physical fitness, alertness, 
tact, and courteous manner are included under 
this requirement. 

Second Requirement: A school administra- 
tor should outrank the typical teacher in 
sensitiveness to problems in the field of school 
work as well as in resourcefulness and origt- 
nality in the solving of these problems. This 
requirement is of great importance as it refers 
to one’s ability to discover a variety of ways 
of solving problems. An administrator that 
possesses this quality in a marked degree is 
very certain to be progressive in seeking to im- 
prove the general efficiency of the school and 
very helpful to his associates. 

Third Requirement: A_ school administra- 
tor should possess organizing ability and 
especially the ability to use the services of 
associates and clerks. By this is meant the ad- 
ministrative ability to plan work intelligently, 
to delegate authority wisely, and to make cer- 
tain that results are obtained. The administra- 
tor who possesses this particular type of ability 
in marked degree will anticipate most of his 
problems. He will not only succeed in solving 
problems but in creating the conditions that 
will take care of many situations that might 
otherwise become very perplexing problems. 

Fourth Requirement: A school administra- 
tor should possess the ability to develop poten- 
tial powers of others. To rank high in terms 
of this requirement one should possess the 
ability to arouse the ambitions of associates and 
to create a desire to do a very effective type of 
work. The self-centered administrator cannot 
qualify under this requirement. 

Fifth Requirement: A school administrator 
should possess a genuine interest in the mem- 
bers of his staff and have a sympathetic under- 
standing of people in different walks of life. 
A person seeking a career as an administrator 
should possess a very real affection for people 
and should find genuine pleasure in helping 
others to solve their problems. Unless an ad- 
ministrator meets this requirement, his acts and 
decisions are likely to be cold, heartless, and 
relatively ineffective. Even an adverse decision 
by an administrator meeting this requirement 
is usually accepted gracefully, whereas such a 
decision by the opposite type of administrator 
is certain to cause much friction and needless 
trouble. 

Sixth Requirement: A school administrator 
should possess an amount and quality of general 
college training that will compare favorably 
with that of his associates in schoolwork, and 
sufficient to represent real scholarly achieve- 
ment in some academic field. It is unneces- 
sary to defend this requirement. It is desirable, 
however, to call attention to the self-evident fact 
that an administrator must have the respect 


of his staff. The administrator lacking a broad 
and generous scholarly interest can hardly ex- 
pect to have the genuine respect of the teacher 
who possesses a superior quality of training. 

Seventh Requirement: A school administra- 
lor should be well acquainted with the best 
things in educational literature and particular- 
ly well informed concerning valid principles and 
effective practices in matters of organization 
and administration on the level of his adminis- 
trative position. It is very clear that an indi- 
vidual might possess many of the requirements 
of a good administrator but lack the knowledge 
required for success in a given situaticu. It 
does not necessarily follow, that because one 
possesses executive ability that one may be 
transferred from the management of a depart- 
ment store, a factory, a big office, to a public- 
school situation. There is a certain type of 
information and skill that a public-school ad- 
ministrator must possess. Among these are the 
following: (1) A clearly defined definition of 
the values of education at different levels. (2) 
A knowledge of standards of attainment at dif- 
ferent levels together with an understanding of 
the way to use measures of attainment. (3) 
A knowledge of the laws of learning with special 
reference to application in certain types of work. 
(4) An understanding of the laws that affect 
the publie schools. (5) An acquaintance with 
effective policies of organization and adminis- 
tration. 

Eighth Requirement: A school administra- 
tor should possess loyalty to high ideals of life, 
and a marked degree of devotion to professional 
ideals. This is an indefinite kind of require- 
ment but one that must be met by every ad- 
ministrator. 


I recently used these requirements to rank 
three men. I used the figure “1” to mean very 
successful, “2” to mean successful, and “3” to 
mean fairly successful. The results of the com- 
parison were as follows: 


Mr. A. Mr. B. Mr. C. 
Requirement I 2 2 ] 
Requirement ia 1 3 2 
Requirement Ill 1 : 3 
Requirement IV 2 3 2 
Requirement Nv. 2 : ] 
Requirement VA ] 1 2 
Requirement VII 1 3 2 
Requirement VIII 2 2 2 


I concluded my report with a recommenda- 
tion of Mr. A, but the board of education 
selected Mr. C for the position. (Can you 
guess the reason by reference to my scores?) 

Certain of the eight requirements may be 
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called personal qualities or native characteris- 
tics, but these may be to a degree cultivated and 
developed through training and _ experience, 
The sixth and seventh requirements are clearly 
ones that may be satisfied through the right 
kind of training. 

The successful assignment of members of our 
profession to those duties for which each is best 
prepared is one of the most important means 
of insuring the most efficient use of the time, 
money, and ability devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation. The selection of men and women for 
administrative positions is peculiarly important 
because of the beneficial or harmful effects of 
the decisions and the actions of those in ad- 
ministrative positions. It is my belief that 
many teachers find that their most serious bur- 
dens in life are connected with the task of ad- 
justing themselves to the policies, decisions, and 
even whims of incompetent administrators. If 
one could devise a set of standards for the 
measuring of administrators which would keep 
out of such positions both the incompetent and 
those that are relatively inefficient, one would 
make a very real contribution to the happiness 
of teachers, and may I add, to the happiness 
of pupils and patrons. 

I believe that too many individuals who fall 
short of most of the native requirements are 
seeking to prepare for administrative work 
through the study of professional subject mat- 
ter. It should be emphasized that the mere 
possession of professional information is not a 
guarantee of success in the field of school ad- 
ministration. Both the personal qualities and 
the professional training are needed. It ecan- 
not be said that one is necessarily more 
important than the other but it can be asserted 
without fear of contradiction that an individual 
must possess both the personal and professional 
qualities in at least a fair degree in order to 
meet with any fair measure of success in an 
administrative position. 


DISMISSING THE TEACHER 
F. Y. Harper 


There is a popular notion in a great many 
rural-school districts that it is a difficult matier 
to remove a teacher, even in cases where her 
conduct, or unfitness, eminently justify her re- 
moval. I have known several cases where no 
attempt was made to remove a teacher despite 
the fact that her work was an absolute failure, 
because of the widespread belief that to remove 
a teacher was to perform an act that bordered 
on the impossible. Intolerable and almost un- 
bearable conditions are sometimes permitted 
simply through lack of confidence of the school 
board in their ability to remove the teacher. It 
is a well-known fact among school boards, of 
course, that a teacher is subject to removal upon 
evidence of incompetency, cruelty, neglect, im- 
morality, or for other just and sufficient cause. 

The contention among members of a rural 
school board is that public sentiment is too 
often with the teacher whenever the question of 
removal arises. A kind of Decatur-like attitude 
of loyalty seems to exist, “our teacher, right or 
wrong.” Consequently, if the teacher be dis- 
missed, the fear of the school board is that she 
will bring suit for damages against the district. 
This is the hysteria that exists among members 
of school boards in the smaller school systems. 
And this hysteria has brought about in a good 
many instances very undesirable conditions. 
Some of these conditions are: A kind of bully- 
ing attitude on the part of the teacher toward 
the board; a kind of lassitude on the part of the 
teacher in doing her work well, feeling, in too 
many instances that she is certain of so many 
months of school, regardless of what kind of 
conditions develop. Of course, no one can be 
expected to do good work, regardless of its na 
ture, indulging in the momentary fear of losing 

(Concluded on Page 159) 
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Technic of the Superintendent of Smaller Schools in Cooperating with 


the Board of Education 


R. V. Hunkins, Superintendent of Schools, Lead, S. Dak. 


This is the fourth article in a series on the 
technic of the superintendent of smaller schools. 
The first showed the extreme need for a body 
of technical guidance for the 85 per cent of 
the school superintendents of the nation who 
work in what must be classed as smaller schools, 
directing the education of more than half the 
boys and girls of the country. The second 
offered suggestions for accumulating such a 
body of technic. In keeping with the sugges- 
tions of the second, the third article presented 
the analyzed results of my own experience with 
one typical problem of superintendents, viz., the 
hiring of teachers. This fourth article is a 


further attempt at analyzing my own experience - 


with another typical problem, viz., dealing with 
a board of education. 

I note two extremes in the attitude superin- 
tendents take toward boards of education. One 
is represented by a superintendent whose school 
plant I visited with him one Saturday after- 
noon. We began with the science room in the 
“cellar” with its one diminutive window. We 
passed through the typewriting room with its 
rickety grocery-box furniture and peered into 
classrooms equipped with pine tables and 
kitchen chairs. Finally, we came to the study 
kall and examined the high-school program. 
As we did, the following conversation in sub- 
stance took place: 

“Where is the manual-training teacher you 
had last year?” 

“Oh, we have a conservative board now and 
they abolished manual training.” 

“Where is the home-training 
had 7?” 

“They dropped that, too.” 

“Did they also eliminate the music?” 

“Te,” 

“Is your enrollment smaller than last year ?” 

“No; it’s larger.” 

“Then some of your classes must be pretty 
crowded, aren’t they ?” 

“Yes, here’s an algebra class, for instance, 
with 54 in it.” 

Then somewhat circuitously I asked what he, 
as a superintendent, had done to stop this wave 
of retrenchment. The answer, while a little 
evasive, was in effect, “nothing.” He did ex- 
press the faint hope that some day the people 
would see the error of their ways and elect a 
progressive board and retrieve the loss. 

The Two Extreme Types 

This man represents the laissez faire attitude 
that some superintendents seem to take toward 
their jobs. They sleep at the post in self-im- 
posed helplessness, while the ultraconservatives 
take the strongholds of education which have 
been so laboriously built by the progressives. 
This article takes a definite stand against any 
such weak-kneed policy on the part of the super- 
intendent. Little or no progress will come with- 
out leadership and the leadership should come 
from the superintendent. That leadership 
should be upstanding and courageous, ready to 
challenge and to fight, if necessary, the dis- 
ciples of retrogression. 

On the other hand, this article is not in sym- 
pathy with the opposite tendeney in superin- 
tendents, characterized by the haughty and 
high-handed methods that are acclaimed by 
some who tell how they “handle” their boards 
of education. To hear them tell it you might 
infer that these superintendents are unlimited 
monarehs, They take the bit of what they call 
progress in their teeth and stubbornly ride over 
the rights and prerogatives of those appointed 
by democraey’s methods to determine the edu- 
cational policies of the community. Some in- 
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dicate less arrogance but relate how they have 
by strategem defeated the will of the board, 
and possibly even of the people, and attained 
the goal of what they assume to be progress. 

I am convinced that methods of high-handed- 
ness or circumvention are out of place in the 
relationship of the superintendent and the 
school board. Such methods are wrong because 
they are not in keeping with the spirit of de- 
mocracy. Furthermore, they sidestep rather 
than face the real issu2s. They tend toward 
impermanency because the people or their rep- 
resentatives cannot be fooled all the time; when 
they awake they are apt to undo with a ven- 
geance what has been done that they did not 
understand or did not approve. It may be irk- 
some at times to await the slower processes of 
developing whole-hearted sentiment on the part 
of the board members and possibly the people; 
however, such a method not only builds more 
permanently but is right unless democracy itself 
is wrong. 

It seems to me that too much emphasis can- 
not be placed upon the importance of a young 
superintendent taking a positive attitude toward 
the board of education. If he feels that the 
school board is a negative force in school prog- 
ress, he is bound to develop methods of cir- 
cumvention. He faces the same danger that 
the athlete does in his temptation to play “dirty” 
athletics. By gradually increasing deviations 
from the rules of clean playing, he worse than 
wastes the time that properly spent would have 
made him successful as a clean player. The 
young superintendent must not fall before the 
temptation to assume or desire ownership of the 
school. He must develop from the start the 
art and technic of getting results by working 
hand in hand with the board of education that 
represents the true owners, the people. 

The foregoing principles have seemed to me 
to grow out of my experience as a school super- 
intendent. Their statement portrays the point 
of view that dominates the suggestions which 
follow. Neither the principles nor the more 
practical suggestions are offered as scientifically 
determined dicta. They are simply the result 
of one superintendent’s experience and study, 
told with the hope-of helping the young super- 
intendent and for possible comparison and con- 
trast with the ideas of the initiated. 

Methods Found to be Successful 

(1) The objective method of presenting data 
to a board of education is more effective than 
only personally supported evidence. An exam- 
ple will explain. I had accepted the superin- 
tendency in a town of 2,500. The equipment 
in the two school buildings was in a deplorable 
state of destitution. There were no sidewalks, 
no lights, only two pencil sharpeners for a 
building of eight rooms, one in each corridor. 
At the first board meeting, thirty minutes were 
spent deciding not to allow a bill for two gal- 
lons of coal oil bought by a janitor without 
authorization. The superintendent went home 
with a bad case of blues. He rallied, however, 
and with the help of the state superintendent 
compiled the per-pupil expenditure for twenty 
comparable schools of the state for the previous 
school vear. The results showed that the aver- 
age expenditure for the twenty places was $76. 
For our somewhat isolated part of the state it 
was $89. For the local school it was $54. The 
data were systematically arranged on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet and distributed to the board 
members ahead of the next meeting. 

The second meeting went off differently. The 
member who had led the fight against the pay- 
ment of the coal-oil bill the month before would 
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not look at the bills. “We haven’t time for 
that,” he said; “we must get down to business.” 
With very few comments on the sheet of data 
on my part, the attitude of the board was revo- 
lutionized. The figures on the sheet did the 
trick in a way that no amount of arguing could 
have done. For four years thereafter this board 
voted the state tax limit in an effort to get the 
schools up to standard. Not only that, they 
led a successful attempt to get the legal tax 
limit advanced from fifteen to 25 mills and 
promptly raised to the new limit. 

Upon this and many other occasions I have 
witnessed the power of objectively presented 
evidence in clinching arguments with a board 
of education. Sheets of comparative figures, 
grdphs, diagrams of building alterations, pic- 
tures of school activities, excerpts from authori- 
ties, statements from other schools, and even 
a mimeographed outline of the points to be 
covered in a report are valuable methods of 
making the appeal effective. 

I feel that the objective method of presenting 
data is particularly advantageous for the young 
superintendent. He deals for the most part 
with men older than himself. His personal 
opinion is apt to be consciously or unconsciously 
discounted because of his younger years. Re- 
liance upon objective evidence relieves the 
strain upon personal influence and brings the 
power that might otherwise have to await 
maturer years on the part of the superintendent. 

(2) I find, too, that “business” methods 
make a strong appeal to the average board. A 
man without a good business head is not so apt 
to be elected to a prominent position. But, 
even though not a business man himself, a 
board member is apt to have respect for busi- 
ness methods. Therefore, if it can be shown 
that a recommendation of the superintendent 
is in accord with good business practice, a point 
in its favor has usually been won. The fact 
that business concerns allow sick leaves on pay, 
supply adequate clerical help for managers, pro- 
vide adequate telephone facilities, ete., are 
effective arguments, and should be, for such 
things in school. Maintaining a well-organized 
record system in the school, that makes past 
and present facts about the business and aca- 
demic activities readily accessible, makes a 
special appeal to board members. Well-organ- 
ized report appeal. I produced the first super- 
intendent’s annual report in a town of a thou- 
sand population. The board was very favorably 
impressed, They expressed their sentiments by 
saying that such a report was “businesslike.” 
Careful, systematic, businesslike procedure on 
the part of the superintendent when revealed 
to the board is pretty apt to gain respect for 
him. With this increased respect the superin- 
tendent has greater power for progressive 
service, 

Thinking Through a Problem 

(3) Another important lesson was taught me 
by a hard-headed banker who was a member 
of my first board of education. I think I went 
into the profession with a notion that a super- 
intendent’s suggestions should have some face 
value with the school board. This banker took 
just the opposite view. To him the par value 
of my suggestions was zero. He had little for- 
mal education but he was shrewd and success- 
ful. His powers of impromptu debate were 
amazing to me. My first suggestions involving 
the expenditure of money were more than 
tabled; they were put into the waste basket 
through this man’s efforts. 

I did not appreciate it then, but I have since 
been very grateful to this banker for inad- 
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vertently teaching me a most valuable lesson 
that my university had overlooked. The lesson 
is that a superintendent has no right to pre- 
sent a proposition to a school board until he has 
thought upon it hard enough and long enough 
to enable him to defend it from any possible 
angle of attack. Then, if the proposition loses, 
there is a good chance that the board will feel 
that the superintendent put up a good fight 
and they may retain their respect for him. 
Furthermore, the careful study of a proposition 
in advance may. preclude its presentation and 
prevent a foredoomed failure. It may not look 
so good after more careful study. 

Another reason that the superintendent 
should be complete in his support of a recom- 
mendation is that the board members, if the 
proposal is favorably acted upon, need the argu- 
ments in defending their action before their 
friends and the public in general. They cannot 
answer the queries of a suspicious patron by 
simply saying that “the superintendent recom- 
mended it, therefore we did it.” The board 
members must have the arguments and it is the 
duty of the superintendent to supply them. 

(4) A superintendent cannot expect weighty 
matters to be decided hastily in his favor. That 
is more than the superintendent would do under 
like conditions. The board members must have 
time to think the matter over, if it is very im- 
portant or somewhat unusual. I have formed 
the habit of presenting weightier matters in a 
preliminary way one or more times before the 
time for final action. I usually have many 
more things in mind than could possibly be 
done at once. In a board meeting I may men- 
tion one of them, if it happens to fit into some 
allied situation being favorably considered. In 
private conversation with a board member I 
may mention one, if it seems advantageous. In 
my annual report I give a list of things that 
should be done, if possible, in the future. The 
splendid program of class instruction in instru- 
mental music that we have in my present school 
was first mentioned and discussed two years be- 
fore it was finally instituted. But, when it was 
finally introduced, the board members had had 
time to become fully convinced of its value and 
they helped defend it before the public. 

(5) The superintendent must also learn to 
sense the psychological time to present his prop- 
ositions. During the depression caused by a 
crop failure, or a series of bank failures, or an 
unfavorable report of a factory or business 
upon which the community depends for support, 
is not the time to insist upon school-building 
extension. Besides these more obvious ones, 
there are still finer shades of psychological color 
that a superintendent must gradually learn to 
distinguish. Even the events of a meeting of 
the board may take such a turn that a contem- 
plated proposal should be deferred. The board 
members are human. They are subject to pe- 
riods of depression, or of distaste, for a certain 
line of thought. It is the superintendent’s re- 
sponsibility through joviality and good will to 
keep the frame of mind favorable to progressive 
action. But, he cannot move mountains of de- 
spair. He may have to bide his time and await 
more favorable circumstances. 

Long-Swing Policies Best 

(6) It is erroneous to assume that a board 
should always go as far as it will in an appar- 
ently progressive move. Once started and the 
enthusiasm stimulated, a board may overdo one 
line of progress. They may appropriate more 
money than they can raise. There are cases 
on record where boards have built more build- 
ings than needed and have bought equipment 
that was never used. Violent and detrimental 
reactions have been waged against salary levels 
established in moments of enthusiasm. The 
superintendent must take a broad and a: long 
view of the situation, and insofar as he is able 
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forestall any move that might go too far for 
its ultimate good, or result in a detriment to 
other lines of progress. 


(7) Board members, being human, have 
their individual differences. The superintend- 
ent must take these into account. The explana- 
tion that might be effective with the doctor 
might not convince the merchant. The differ- 
ent members may need different approaches 
because of their differences jn vocation, train- 
ing, or temperament. Sometimes a radical gets 
on the board. To keep his views from unfavor- 
ably influencing the board because of his insist- 
ence, the superintendent may be driven to ex- 
treme efforts of persuasion with the other board 
members in meetings and in private conversa- 
tion. Right will attract and usually win if it 
is ably defended. In its defense the superin- 
tendent must adapt his arguments to the ordi- 
nary and possibly extreme individual differences 
of the board members. 

(8) Finally, I would mention that in the 
case of the more weighty matters where the 
public is concerned as in the case of bond elec- 
tions, or the general reputation of the schools, 
the superintendent must carry his influence to 
the people back of the school board. He should 
do this with the approval of the board, of course. 
All the boards that I have dealt with have been 
in favor of such a policy. 

Two illustrations will elucidate this point and 
close the article. In the school about which I 
related the coal-oil episode there was no home- 
training department. It had been voted down. 
My appeal for reconsideration met rebuff. Per- 
mission was granted, however, for including it 
in the publicity program. As I went about 
getting acquainted with the businessmen and 
distributing the sheet of data on relative per- 
pupil expenditures (mentioned above), I dis- 
cussed the need of a home-training department 
among the other needs of the schools. I found 
one businessman especially interested in the 
establishment of such a department. He volun- 
teered to boost for it. I discussed the problem 
several times in my weekly editorial school col- 
umn carried in the local paper, where I once 
revealed the large number of schools smaller 
than ours that maintained such a department. 


-department. 


May, 1927 


Two years went by. After-the-war prices 
were crowding the budget to the utmost in spite 
of a state limit school levy. I had decided I 
would have to again postpone my recommenda- 
tion for the establishment of a home-training 
The man who had led the oppo- 
sition to it and the payment for the coal oil 
had just been elected president of the board. 
Presiding at his first meeting he opened the 
“new business” with, “Gentlemen, I would like 
to entertain a motion that the superintendent 
be authorized to install a domestic-science de- 
partment in the high school, to purchase the 
necessary equipment, and to employ a teacher 
for it.” I came near falling off my chair. My 
appeal to the community had been more effective 
than I had anticipated. I was not even certain 
that it was a wise move under the conditions, 
but I was unprepared for a retreat and the 
motion carried unanimously without debate. 

At another time in a town with a growing 
school population but a static total population, 
we were confronted with the need of building 
extension. The board was convinced of the 
need but afraid of the community sentiment 
under the conditions. With their permission, 
however, I presented a resume of the needs and 
a concrete solution for them to the only lunch- 
eon club at the time in the town. The plan met 
the enthusiastic approval of the club to which 
three of the board members belonged. This 
hearty endorsement from a group of leading 
citizens was just the moral support that the 
board needed. The result was a very successful 
bond election. 

The board members are the people’s repre- 
sentatives and most of them are very conscious 
of that fact. They keep their ears attuned to 
public sentiment. The extent to which the 
board will go with the more important matters 
is pretty apt to be limited by publie sentiment. 
It, therefore, behooves the superintendent back 
of a progressive program to build up the neces- 
sary community sentiment for big school im- 
provements. By effective school publicity he 
must maintain a general good will toward the 
schools to the end that community sentiment 
will be predisposed in their favor. Then for 
unusually big moves he must direct special pub- 
licity campaigns. 


Program of the National Association of Public- 
School Business Officials 


President John B. Wynkoop has announced 
the tentative program for the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the National Association of Public- 
School Business Officials which will be held 
May 16 to 20, at Philadelphia, Pa. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 


Monday, May 16 

Reception of delegates—registration—get together 

dinner at the hotel. 
Tuesday, May 17 

Address of welecome—Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick 
-— William Rowen, president of the board of educa- 
ion. 

Address of response—Col. Henry B. 
dence, R. I. 

Election of new 
reading of reports. 

Duties of a Clerk of the Board of Education— 
George King, clerk of the board of education, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Woman’s Service on the Board of Education—Rita 
a secretary of the board of education, Moline, 

Report of the Committee on Bulletin and Hand- 
work—D. D. Hammelbaugh, secretary of the board of 
education, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Superintendent’s Opinion and Estimated Value of 
the Accounting System Offered by the Association— 
William J. Bickett, superintendent of schools, Trenton, 


Rose, Provi- 


members—president’s address— 


The Best and Most Economical Methods of Raising 
the Necessary Revenue to Meet the Growth of School 
Nystems and Replacement of Old School Buildings—Y. 
D. Chambers, auditor of the board of education, New 
26mm, KN. FZ. 

Problems of Smaller Cities—A. B. Cousins, super- 
rans mechanic of the board of education, Richmond, 





a. 
Problems of Smaller Cities—S. N. Decker, secretary 
of the board of education, Altoona, Pa. 
Wednesday, May 18 
Steps in the Development of a School-Building Pro- 





gram—Dr. George D, Strayer, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Universtiy, New York, N. Y. 

Preparation and Carrying out of a Building Program 
—William E. Record, business manager, board of edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Report of the Committee on Uniform System of 
Accounting—J. O. Adams, Dover, Del. 

Development of a School-Building Program As Seen 
Md a school-Board Architect—Harry D. Payne, Houston, 
Tex, 

Thursday, May 19 

Janitor Service: Its Problems and Solutions—James 
J. Ball, chief engineer of the board of education, 
Denver, Colo. 

Developing a Segregated School Budget—H. H. 
Brackett, auditor, board of education, Chicago, Il. 

Report of the Committee on Housing—J. D. Cassell, 
superintendent of school buildings, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Present Day Heating and Ventilating—Hans W. 
Schmidt, supervisor of buildings, state department of 
public instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Relations Between the Instructional and Business 
Agencies of a Public-School System—Walter D. Cock- 
ing, director of curriculum, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cafeterias: Their Management and Equipment—Wini- 
fred A. Hart, supervisor of domestic science and cafe- 
terias, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Business Manager’s Relations With His Board 
and His City—John E. Byrnes, business manager of 
the board of education, Chicago, Il. 

Round Table 

Some of the School Architect’s Problems—C. F. C. 
Dyson, architect of the board of education, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. : 

Cafeterias: Their Management and Equipment—E. 
M. Brown, Commissioner of supplies, board of educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

School Housing and Proper Heating and Ventilat- 
ing—-J. D. Cassell, superintendent of buildings, board 
of education, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Problems of Secretaries of Boards of Cities Over 
500,000 Population—James J. Storer, secretary, board of 
education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Friday, May 20 

Reports of the committees on resolutions, auditing, 

and nominations. Election of officers. 
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Rules, Regulations, and Written Instructions as Administrative Controls 


Ernest C. Melby, Instructor in Educational Administration, University of Minnesota 


The administration of a school system is a 
complex problem. For the superintendent to 
personally supervise all the various activities of 
the enterprise is impossible. Especially is this 
true in the larger systems. The superintendent 
and the board of education must assure them- 
selves that the various activities are conducted 
in an efficient manner. Results must be secured. 
However, those who are to conduct the activities 
in a personal way are frequently far removed 
from the superintendent and his staff. Under 
such conditions responsibilities must be clearly 
defined and specifically delegated. All the mem- 
bers of the organization must know what their 
duties are. Written rules and regulations must, 
therefore, be prepared, controlling the behavior 
of the administrative staff. If results are to be 
secured, there must be standards for the perfor- 
mance of the various duties. Written instruc- 
tions must be prepared governing performance 
of duty, by establishing standards, information, 
and assistance. When rules, regulations, and 
written instructions have been prepared and 
placed in operation, they become one of the more 
important controls in the school system. 

In an effort to determine the present status 
and character of rules and regulations, a letter 
was addressed to the superintendents of all cities 
in the United States having a population of 20,- 
000 or more, requesting copies of their published 
rules and regulations.! School systems without 
rules were asked to so indicate and return the 
letter of inquiry. Letters were sent in October, 
1925, to the superintendents of 416 cities. In 
all 339 replies were received, 141 mailing copies 
of their rules and regulations. 





TABLE I—General Summary 


Ver 

Item Number Cent 
DR Se ob Sie ticinceeeesisades 416 100 
B,D pvciu dacs cswacsweewens 77 19 
Bi ES SOE 669d 665.06 09:00:05 538500508 339 81 
SS oi. 6 a 55 6:545 1.440600 52088 141 42 
Dy, Se Oe Be 55.5. 50.055 08 se ccwsens 114 33 
6. With Rules ont of Print............ 27 8 
7. Unable to Send out Rules.......... 11 3 
8. Having Rules under Revision....... 44 18 
SD. GOOG GO BTW eoicciciccccscccwsess 2 a 


*Percentages in Items 4 to 9, inclusive, are based 
upon the total number of schools replying. 


The general summary of the results of the in- 
quiry are shown in Table I. It will be seen that 
approximately 65 per cent of the cities have 
rules and regulations in printed or other pub- 
lished form. When the results are summarized 
by geographical sections of the country, the east- 
ern section has more cities with rules and regu- 
lations than the western section. The dates of 
publication are shown in Table II. It will be 
noted that about half of the cities sending rules 
are still operating under rules more than three 
years old. It is evident that many boards of 
education have failed to recognize that school 
administration is not a static enterprise. As 
procedures are modified, the rules governing 
such procedures should change concomitantly. 


TABLE I!i—Distribution of the Dates of Publication 
of the Rules and Regulations of 141 City 
School Systems 





Dates Number 
finds s.00aAA 9S aa CELT EI RER OR riee etd caeeaed 26 
NS aN Ra TASS G54 44S OUR AKG RW A TOWEL a eR REe RES 25 
AS is 5:2  < ckinath cy Sa Lines VUES ACP AN OIE ORs 25 
Lhe. 2N reg BOC MARNE ARM H IS HO Sale OAR AER Dad ae 
NS raises are Ae Sl yee a igiee aa Ganw a te Sad Vea A IEA 12 
a Li ok EEE G: ES EAE PERI ARDOSTOLOSACOR RTE ATS 10 
NE i ais C0 GaW GS RON CUA ESC LE DURE AE ACOE SE 15 
MT Mesa ad  Uons en tits.so1 eek sack eleuitd 10 
co Se ene a yee ae eee ere 141 


The sizes and forms of publication are sum- 
marized in Tables III and IV. It is apparent 
that there is only one method of keeping rules 
up to date, and that is to revise and republish 
them. Such publication is of course simplified 
when rules are in mimeographed form. 


ee 


‘For complete data, see “A Critical Analysis of the 
Rules, Regulations. and Written Instructions under 
Which the Public Schools are Governed.” University 
of Minnesota Library. 


Mimeo- 





graphed rules are, however, bulky and incon- 
venient to handle. It is interesting to note that 
not a single school system has adopted the policy 
of publishing its rules in loose-leaf form. 


TABLE lII—Distribution of 141 Sets of Rules and 
Regulations According to Form of Publication 


Form Number 
Printed in separate DookKlets...... iced cccceccsesscs 111 
DEPOT DTG DODOTUR 5. occe cc cccccssccecececes 4 
PUIG, 1 COUTHOE OF SEUGT 6c cscs cccscccccscccccs 6 
SOR GO UMTS 6.6.5.4. 6.610:4 6:56.06 6:406:4.00064.064400088 2 
SIT, 55.4506 63 59-0:0040s 4s haa eeadeaewan 18 
6554554 6500050 0ss bE aR ETERS RR EORCOwSR 141 





TABLE IV—Distribution of 141 Sets of Rules and 
Regulations According to Size 


Size in inches Number 

Me ie ao a 0 aise 8 Alea a ok asin CONST ORO SaCwaRnease ean 

Ne Ns 5s, 9160 50145 6504 5446S OE WER ESRC RIG OHS 25 

Rice rrirece mer mere ae en ee renee 20 

a5 2:5. 65 55 d5 5S 5:44 84g SORTS eee 30 

Mimeograpned (letter SIME) ...66..cscsccsvesescses 18 
NN 666955 S505 Ow Nh 00s 005459. E ER ERS 141 





One hundred sets of rules published since 
Jan. 1, 1921, were selected for analysis. It is 
noteworthy that the great majority of the rules 
are organized around the duties of officers and 
groups. Only one set was organized wholly on 
a functional basis. In this set the rules were 
organized around the discharge of particular 
functions; for instance, discipline, promotion, 
control of buildings, school organization, ete. A 
few are of the mixed type, that is, they list the 
duties of officers and employees, and in addition 
include rules governing the discharge of certain 
functions. In general, however, the rules con- 
sist of lists of duties of individuals and groups. 
TABLE V—Classification of Major Topics Covered in 


100 Sets of Rules and Regulations 
(In Order of Frequency of Occurrence) 


Item Per Cent 

1. Superintendents’ powers and duties......... 99 
Bi OO, SOI 6 00:0. 0.5.5050 6 sa eceeeeseavessascs 88 
3. School-board organization ...............08. 86 
GN, SUNN oo 6.056. 5:5:94:0:6-6:40 66 6460-00808 $1 
5. School board’s order of business and pro- 

ND Oa5:6 51095 4066.90. 0405 8109h 05440614 446740064 78 
S.-W ia 650 516:6:6.0-4'0 50 bs kash TDR OARS 7 
7. School-board officers and duties............. 74 
i. A MENINNINA 6.655060 68 ae ds 6404606400008 70 
D Se I, OI 66.0 i 5 sokinekssaccivecae 58 
10. Duties of attendance officers................ 57 
Be I Oe Oso 66.60.5660. 606 60060046008 50 
Bae ~SPUMIIMOCRTIOHN GE TOBCHOPE. 62.6occ ciccescicecss 46 
Se, MI AU 9564466 54 50 6. 8.6:00.0050-08046 0044488 42 
14. Regulations for special schools............. 32 
Be NUE WUC IIUIENS 0.6.0. 6.6.56 6 o:0:d5 50005000 6504000 31 
16. Miscellaneous regulations.............cccce0. 30 
17. Duties of superintendent of buildings...... 28 
Bs I TE RE IRIs ooo. 6.6. 60564000 000008 26 
TD. GESBTIBOTION OF BCHOOIB. 0... ccciciccsccscecsse 24 
Tr, “SCUMOROENEEE = POUIGOIG 6.66.60 cscs cccrcseciceses 23 
21. Rules governing promotion.................. 22 
Ss ME NN 5.855699. 64 099-008. 004:460:00040 600.2 21 
23. Salary schedules included...........cccccsee 21 
24. Rules for business manager...........ccccee 21 
25. General control of schools.................. 20 
Bs, NE Ok III 6556.5 6s pic c0sc daacussees 20 
ee, CN, TI 5 6:64 06 64-0568. 6ib F026 0Ns ss EHC aeERTERS 20 
Se: EE Gi SND 4 6. 6-06.50 6.6.9'6.6:6:5.60.05:5444050 08004 20 
BL IED 6 055 4.0.6.6.6-64:055.4000.60-46.4:056 8000.058 44S ONS 15 
SM 6 6 5:5.5'6.6:66:4.64-44:51006394 44S 04S 15 
i Rr er reer re ee 12 
ee, SE Ns 0-6:6'4:4: 00440056 04595044 54099095060 12 
Mh, RE, 095 6 916.0:4.64 0:04.0-5.04.6:5084 5400 beaeeL eens 10 


34. Purchasing agent 
35. Discipline LGM G TONG 65664036 6.5.00 15406 RES NO CSS 
36. Keeping accounts 
37. Athletics 


Me SE I 6&5. 6.6.0.0:6:5,4,65:5:0606.646.0638 66045 
41. Time allotment 
ee: I 49 0550: 6 05-056.4.5.6.554 4365-445 Sewb ees des 
43. Corporal punishment 
44. Substitutes 
a RSPR er cre ee errr re ere terre 
QE. da c(A SACP eR RIENCE DELS EOS HOS 
47. Parent-teacher associations.................6. 
48. Teachers’ councils 
49. Pensions 
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Analysis of the Rules 

In analyzing the rules and regulations of city 
school systems, we are primarily interested to 
determine the methods whereby boards of eduea- 
tion are seeking to guide and control the ad- 
ministration of the schools through rules, regu- 
lations, and written instructions. The proce- 
dure selected in making the analysis was to 
tabulate the duties of the superintendent and 
other members of the staff. The duties assigned 
by the rules to standing committees were also 
tabulated. It is obvious that if the same duties 
are assigned to both the superintendent and 
standing committees, there will not only be con- 
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fusion of responsibility but rules so constructed 
are in effect contradictory. 

The second purpose of the tabulation is to 
show the character of the duties assigned by the 
rules. It is not proposed to show what duties 
should be assigned, but rather to reveal through 
these duties the character of the rules and regu- 
lations as such. 


Duties of Superintendent 

Table VI lists the duties of the superintendent 
of schools as shown by the 100 sets of rules ana- 
lyzed. It will be noted that in 58 per cent of 
the systems the superintendent is the chief 
executive officer. According to accepted prin- 
ciples of administration, these superintendents 
should in the interest of efficiency, be free to dis- 
charge their duties in the manner in which they 
deem best. Do these rules leave the executive 
with this freedom? In order to answer this 
question, the provisions regarding promotion of 
pupils found in these 58 sets of rules were ana- 
lyzed. In 23 sets of rules, prescriptions are 
made concerning the basis for promotions. The 
required marks and standards are given, or the 
time for promotion is specified. Here is plainly 
a ease where the executive officer is charged with 
a responsibility but is not left free to act in the 
discharge of the responsibility. The matter of 
promotions is no isolated case. The following 
duties of the superintendent taken from Table 
VI, are among the ones most frequently in- 
cluded in the rules: 


1. Recommending teachers, 
2. Recommending textbooks. 
3. Recommending courses of study. 
4. Assignment of teachers. 

5. Visiting schools. 


6. Preparation of the budget. 


The 58 sets of rules and regulations providing 
that the superintendent shall be the chief execu- 
tive of the school system were further analyzed 
to determine the extent to which the responsi- 
bilities listed above were discharged (according 
to the rules) by standing committees of the 
board. It is readily apparent that, if boards of 
education provide in their rules and regulations 
that the superintendent shall be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the school system, and then pro- 
ceed to delegate his most important prerogatives 
to committees of the board, such provisions 
would have a very important bearing on the 
status of the superintendent. 


TABLE ViI—Duties of Superintendent of Schools 
(Arranged in Order of Frequency with which they are 
Included in 100 Sets of Rules and Regulations) 


Item Per Cent 
Reports to board of edueation.............. W7 
2. POBUCRCE Gt DORTA MOCTINE. 26 occcccccsssecce 66 
3. Selection of teachers and employees........ 65 
&. TRGCOUIMRONG COREDGONE. 0.6 ccccccciscccccecsess 60 
5. Recommend courses of study............... 59 
G. EAC GCORCHOEN MONCINEG. 6 vicccccccccccessess 5 
Ss ee, en CE a 6.6 6 6. Koa ¥550 40 60800845 5 
8 Assigninent and transfer of teuchers......... 54 
656.6 0:05 4 086 585 OSE ROOTES SES 58 
Bs, ET SI 4, 6:459-0:0.600 5:09 060 4600s aCe eeEeS 45 
Das, WME, 5:0. 65'5 60:59 4, 6466050 600500009 9500408 39 
12. Promotion — classification................08. 36 
15. Keeping himself informed................... 35 
2a, ee I Bs 6 464.6.0.066 0.0000485606866084 34 
Bes (OCENEE GE GUOEIOOOR, 656s cccccccccseaseses $2 
16. Reporting unsatisfactory service............ 31 
a, ee WUD hh. 6:45:65 6 0-04500604440.0000060406 30 
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Ds: GO TOWING a 5.5 6:4.0.6:9-66:56:065940006000400000% 24 
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21. Admission-transfer of pupils................ 21 
ee an. 6 6:5 50065608050 nndcicess 20 
23. Responsibility of school property........... 19 
Perri reer rr ree 18 
| III sca 6 6 bob 60.00ene b.6005 0060 000%008 17 
26. Dismiss school in bad weather.............. 16 
A: ee PT rrr 15 
28. Make rules for employees.........cccccesees 14 
a See: ee, I 5:0-64.64.d-050-006066s08ebe00S 13 
SE, ED HOT eh 6 oc oka nsscccseeenssscnecees 12 
Se =CORPCMOOEION GE WOCIIOEG. a oocc ic 0s ccvsscccceces 10 
SS. BMMIDIOVIMONE COTEIRCALES. 2. cccccccccccccecees 9 


So. GPANE TORVED OF GDBONCE. 2... cccccccccccesces 
34. Approval of building plans.................. 
35. Prepare salary schedule 
ey es 66-0560 06:0.60.6.0:0:05:6:6600004 000 beeREO 
Se. WUPMIGE TPPTIAIRi ccc ccccccisevccsgoueses 
, COUMG (CUI oc cc ccceccccccccscccsessceeans 
39. Conduct correspondence 
SG, BOt GE COUR GE WONG. 0.6.socccsccaccesessses 
41. Membership on committees 


Gates 7 PTs 


eee eee eee eee eee 
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Table VII shows the frequency with which 
these responsibilities were included as duties of 
committees of the board. The statements made 
in a considerable number of these rules, that the 
superintendent is the executive head of the 
school system, are evidently only nominal in 
character. In at least one third of them the im- 
portant functions of recommending teachers. 
textbooks, and courses of study are assigned to 
standing committees of the board. It is, of 
course, realized that in practice many of these 
committees may have or at least partake of only 
advisory functions. Nevertheless, the establish- 
ment of a set of rules and regulations in which 
important executive functions are reserved tv 
committees of a legislative board, is almost cer- 
tain to hamper the executive in the discharge of 
his duties. In any case, confusion of authority 
is an almost certain result. 








TABLE Vil—Frequency With Which Certain Duties 
of the Superintendent Are Included in the Duties 
of Committees in 58 Sets of Rules and 
Regulations 
(In each of these Systems the Superintendent is the 
Nominal Executive Head of the System) 


Duty Per Cent 
1. Recommending teachers.................0000 . 
2. Recommending textbooks...............0.0006 34 
3. Recommending courses of study.............. 3 
&, PUGRRTEUION GF DUCBO. 06d ccccciescaccese asks: we 
5. Assignment and transfer of teachers.......... 21 


es ee errr rr rrr rrr rrr rr rr 9 





The contusion resulting from. this state of 
affairs is well illustrated by the following quota- 
tions from the rules and regulations of an east- 
ern city: 

“The board shall have the superintendence of the 
schools; and shall nominate a superintendent to 
whom, under the supervision of the board shall be 
committed the direction of the schools.” 

“The committee on drawing shall have charge of 
all matters related to drawing, except mechanical 
drawing, and they shall purchase all needed sup- 
plies. They shall recommend to the board all neces- 
sary instructors with their salaries.” 

“There shall be twelve standing committees. The 
chairman of each committee shall be the purchas- 
ing agent of the board for the expenditure of such 
funds as may be at the disposal of his committee.” 

With twelve purchasing agents and as many 
committees in charge of various phases of schoo] 
administration, it is rather difficult to determine 
the administrative position of the superintend- 
ent. We are forced to conclude that either such 
rules interfere with the freedom of the execu- 
tive, or they are not representative of the 
practices followed by the school system. 
Distinction Between Legislative and Executive 

Functions 


Do rules make clear distinctions between 
legislative authority and administrative respon- 


sibility? Do boards of education attempt to 
discharge executive responsibilities? In an 
effort to answer this question, the duties and 
responsibilities of school boards (as set forth by 
the rules and regulations) were examined. In 
few cases do the rules confer upon the boards 
as a whole, specific administrative responsibil- 
ities. However, in nearly 60 per cent of the 
school systems studied, provision is made for 
standing committees. Examination of the 
duties of these committees reveals the fact that 
whenever a board desires to discharge an execu- 
tive responsibility, it does so through one or 
more standing committees. 

Table VIII lists the duties of standing com- 
mittees in the order of frequency of occurrence. 
Tn all, 45 different duties are mentioned, almost 
all of which are executive or administrative in 
character. In fact, there is little difference be- 
tween the duties of committees as outlined by 
Table VIII and the duties of superintendents as 
shown by Table VI. Of the items contained. 
nearly half are common to both tables. It is 


noteworthy that in about one fourth of the, 


school systems studied, committees are charged 
with such important executive responsibilities 
as the recommendation of teachers and other 
employees, recommendation of textbooks and 
supplies, and the preparation of the budget. 
These facts are significant as revealing the man- 
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ner in which boards of education utilize the 
knowledge and skill of the professional staff. It 
seems scarcely necessary to point out the in- 
ability of lay board members to conduct teach- 
ers’ examinations, manage supplies and equip- 
ment, examine health of pupils, make rules for 
libraries, rate teachers, and perform forty other 
duties requiring a degree of professional train- 
ing and equipment. 





TABLE Vil1—Duties of Standing Comustitecs | 
(Arranged in Order of the Frequency with which they 
Occurred in 58 Sets of Rules and Regulations 
Providing for Standing Committees) 


Item Per Cent 
Re Ss ik 6 i566 6-0 06h a a oOSs . 60 
DS. BOCOmMend textOGoks. .....cccccccccsecesses -- 36 
hs I NIE 6.6 6:65 6.5:0:0 0 do:005.0:8 4000 jaorees . 50 
4. Recommend purchase of supplies...... ence 42 
oe eS Pr enerr rr rr eer ricer rrr 40 
1; Been ONIN BC IND, 5:4. 4.5-6'6:5-0-0:4.6:0 6.6.6:0:6:6.004.0:0-6% 40 
7. Prepare rules and regulations............... 34 
Be We «Noho og 614.0 0010.66 4005 8-40 s where eeee 24 
D, GUMEPTING SODDIED s 6 occ skccss ccs Sagan cee edion 22 
10. Recommend course of study............e0.. . 2 
11. Recommend alterations of buildings. iKenaes . 
Se, ROMEO POROMO 6 6.65.6 00 eo ceasediesceceve <oee- 
Ms BMEOEEE BEROOL BIGDCEET «<.<.ocoidiccicsscccscecece 16 
(AR lo rere rr eer re. 
15. Inspect heating and ventilating............. 14 
BE, BOG Ns 0 6.5 65050440006 6.5:4,0:5:06044 900% 14 
17. Establish district boundaries...... eat oNee ‘ 2 
Rs SE NEI RE -WINU i 65.6 aes 50s 05005086540 2 
De, “MOD PE 665 5 5.66. k 6650.00 6 04 4KRCa6-0 10 
20: CENGEOL GEHGOL SAMITBUIOR: 6660s ccccccsacae ‘as 2a 
21. Conduct teachers’ examinations.............. 10 
2’. Advise superintendent in methods of in- 
SUTUCTION 0.0-4s:0805 SON CP SOS Ad 840 OOS Ctaviees 10 
23. Transfer of pupils. DEAL NEEE CORR TASI SEVER 10 
24. Conduct examination for pupils............. 10 
Sh. AWE GONOINPOUINE «66.6 ccscicccssecscusse eee 8 
26. Manage supplies and equipment....... ieces 8 
is UIE POND 6 0-506 64.6:600.05940 65 0088000058 8 
ZO, “BRRMRNIMO 60505668640 6000088 ave ertauseeas : 8 
SU, BMFORCe ATtENAANCE 1AWB.occ cc cccccccccsccess 8 
30. Suspend employees........ TTT RIO er 6 
J. ENVEREOTY SCHOO! PTONGTES .60.0.00660cccccecees 6 
BINDIGY GUUREIOUIOS, o.0ics0cccsescscosesses ee 6 
ob peemine health of pupile, ......ccicscccvcess 6 
34. Determine number of teachers needed kisawrae 6 
3%. Decide on hours of recitation............... 4 
30, BERMO Piles EOF WHGRTIOG «<6 occ cccccscesccees é 4 
37. Supervise principals in care of grounds.... + 
38. Recommend classification of schools........ 4 
39. Supervise use of disinfectants..........cee0- 4 
SN, TO CC IOU OG 6 6 65.0 0056.00 65055065 50:00 46858 S 4 
41. Determine amount of construction material 
SN 605.50 4.6 0d 45.6 OREN 4004158 OSS EEE 2 
ae a a errr rrr eee tree ree 2 
43. Recommend pupils for graduation.......... 2 
44, FNONECE WOTK Of COACHEES.... ccscvcccccccesses 2 
45, Prepare school calendar............ sesweede 2. 8 


Are the Rules Guiding Principles or Collections 
of Detailed Instructions? 
In an effort to answer this question, the duties 


of principals as set up by the rules and regu- 
lations were analyzed. The treatment of this 
topic in the rules and regulations has peculiar 
significance because of the fact that the princi- 
pal is an administrative officer. As such, he 
may be expected to care for a large number of 
adminstrative details in such a manner as he 
may deem best. For this reason, it is of in- 
terest to determine whether the duties assigned 

principals by the rules and regulations are 
in the nature of larger responsibilities or petty 
details. 

The Duties Assigned to Principals 

The duties assigned by the rules to princi- 
pals were tabulated. In all, 119 different duties 
were found. Only the first 50 are shown in 
l'able IX. Merely a casual examination of the 
duties listed in the table will reveal the fact 
that they are largely an enumeration of petty 
detail. Only those of the duties are listed in 
the rules of more than half of the cities. Which 
of the duties listed are really important and 
which are not is a difficult question to answer. 
If they are all important, the great majority 
of the schools have incomplete rules. Even the 
city providing the largest number of specific 
duties for its principals includes only 70. A 
thorough job analysis of an administrative posi- 
tion such as a principalship. would probably 
show a list of specific duties so large that it 
would be out of the question to include them 
all in the rules even if such a course were 
desirable. 
Should Specific Duties of Executive Officers be 

Listed? 


The question may well be asked as to whether 
or not a procedure of listing specific duties is 
desirable in preparing rules for principals. 
Reference has already been made to the ad- 
ministrative character of the principalship. If 
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TABLE IX—Duties of Principals 
(Arranged in Order of Frequency with which they 
occur in 81 Sets of Rules and Regulations) 


Item Per Cent 
1. Keep records and make reports....... inégeuee Te 
2. General supervision of school........... ieaen 
i We PR esta se sateiancn cies Rasta. 
4. Control of buildings and grounds.. sce 2 
D BUPSCVING JRMICOES . 666 scdecascces Seeceaseceee Se 
6. Authority to suspend pupils......... isecewe Cae 
7. Handle requisitions for supplies....... ia Se 
8. Responsible for discipline....... $944 005.58 cos 
9. Enforce rules and regulations............. - 44 

10. Report neglect of duty............ ‘eieneasee, See 

11. Enforce attendance of UIT 6.56.5 60080 ‘acs © 

$2. BGMIBSION GCF HUPING...00..ccscccecccses ncaeee. We 

13. Accounting of supplies................. er 

ES, EPOIG CORCMETS MIGCUINGS, 20.6606 ccsscccccccss . & 

20. BUPRIGN WITOPMALION,. ..4..40006006006 Mtesnee ae 

a ee rrr err ere ree - 24 

17. Send programs to superintendent. iaaee ee 

18. Report absence of teachers.......c.se0- (ace ae 

Bes RERUN «III 56. 504 00:4 <4: Keine 40004008 rrr . 

Refuse admission to agent-solicitors, ..... 19 
Care of school property........... errr ie ae 
MCHOFE HNESCGEd TEPAITE. . 0.06 .ccccccces ia . 
PROB UIGIS COMIPGPATUTE. 0 occ ccccccceseceusces - 16 
I TN io iis 6 b:04 05.34 0559.54: 4584K5 008 Ge a 
I UE 5:55 6 6: s:6.gisieaed eb wdawe ec db ahaa 15 
BUPSPVINSG HUHNE AC TECEHB. 06..06ciccecsccece 15 
Report nonresident pupils......... bien oe Se 
IG CURRIN Ss 6.6 :6.6-4'5-5:3.05.5510.0.06 004005068 case oe 
Devote entire time to duties....... iseeeesase OO 
BRCeE COON OU CUNO 56 5 ib ddccdsc0scsceeede 2 
MUG. Ns ig 0:56-6:55 K05k-05 0 0 0600038458 i. Oe 
Responsibility for promotion................ 13 
Supervise use of school telephone........... 13 
See that doors are not bolted............... 8 
Time of arrival at building......... i6CKOaRS 8 
Keep regular office hours............. erseaws 6 
ED IU 664 0:5:6.4554:0-050- 050 40 6C SOA Os 6 


Enforce adherence to texts and course of 


SON cw hes ats ses $a SCARS AKG E USES ERE ON SOS 6 
Wes RS PRUMEOE TUIB ooo. 6:s oo 00:6.0:050406 0600008 “ices 6 
40. See that flag rules are followed...... ésanes 6 
Se, CN a5 6-5 650565654864 0K 4005 nena 6 
42. Heport Ete Grills monthly... ccccciciccsccs 6 
ep; GR Ne 666.566: 6.0.0.6.5.6:66 6.004046 OOK we oes 6 
SE: BEBO POMS FOF VOFG. boss cc cccdcccecee ease 6 
45. Prevent use of tobaceco............... ‘anes 6 
46. Report contagious diseases.................. 6 
47. Teach a specified number of hours........ + 6 
40; CONGUCE GROMINAUIONSS 5.66668 occtcacscdcewens . 6 
49. Supervise playgrounds............... iba HRS 5 
i. MEN SOU: $06 i 5h :0o caSsa se edad OR seeaee ON ‘ a 


principals are to be charged by the superin- 
tendent with definite responsibilities, they are 
much in need of a degree of freedom of action. 
Certain it is, that if the method of listing 
specific duties is employed, the principal will 
not have much freedom of action. More than 
that, the probability is that any such listing of 
duties will be incomplete. In any administra- 
tive position, new duties arise from day to day. 
New problems require new technies. The 
problems which arise cannot be _ predicted. 
Neither can their solutions be anticipated in 
any detailed manner. For these reasons lists 
of specific duties tend to become out of date 
and inadequate in a very short time. 

A group of 61 principals in a class at the 
University of Chicago were asked to list the 
duties which they considered to be of the 
greatest importance’. These duties are listed 
in Table X in order of frequeney with which 
they were listed. A few examples taken from 
the rank order of duties are listed in the rules 
and regulations and compared with the rank 
order given by principals will illustrate the dis- 
agreement found. Keeping records and reports 
was ranked first by the rules and eighteenth by 
the principals. Fire drills are ranked third by 
the rules and regulations and forty-fourth by 
the principals. Of the first 50 duties listed by 
principals, only 12 are found in the first 50 
listed in the rules and regulations. The rules 
and regulations include a large number of rela- 
tively unimportant details such as ringing bells, 
keeping clocks on time, supervising the tele- 
phone and the like, while the principals include 
the larger responsibilities. While no effort is 
made here to evaluate the relative importance 
of the duties given by the two sources, the fact 
that three fourths of the duties considered of 
greatest importance by principals themselves, 
are not included in the rules and regulations, 
is at least indicative of need for careful study 
in the preparation of rules and regulations. 
When such obviously important duties as ecur- 
riculum making and rating of teachers are left 
out, it is fairly certain that such rules and 
regulations are not constructed in a scientific 
manner. 


*Tbid. 
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TABLE X—Duties of Principals in Order of Impor- 
tance as Ranked by 61 Principals? 


Number of 

Item Times Listed 
9. BHBSEVIRION. GF TNSETUCHION «6 ...2 cccccccesoes 61 
@. CHREPGCS GE TACUIEY MESTINGE. 6.6.05 66 icc cesses 49 
Th; SE iis 6 6b 50 40sk adds ced os cceses 44 
4. Selecting and hiring teachers................ 40 
PEP eer reer ere re 34 
6. Conferences, teacher-pupil-parent............ 34 
7... ee EY ee ck een ec daerasanes 30 
8. Excep. cases of discipline............ccceees 26 
ae erer rere rere rer re 25 
96, TRMGCUIGN GE DOGG ibsiicccccccsscceueasis 24 
Hi. PIGn SUG CONEGUCE BESGMDIT. . 6... cccccvcsoes 24 
12. Coordination of departments.............00. 20 
Ses I, 5.5.6.0:9'44:40:54.4.0-04446.04040036-00040 18 
De, ERR Fee SRI ai 66k 655:6:6:5:0.0-69:0.0:9:60:9:6:6.60.00% Wg 
15. Relationship with clubs and churches...... 17 
36; TRRIRGIGUCIIONE BUUGEIE.. cicccicic wes ccesceves 16 
Ao RR “SOU 6 ios 6.0566: 60.0.0:00.04-06046.6.000.866 16 
18. Student accounting.............. eee ee 15 
19. Classification and assignment of new pupils 13 
SO, TRBIGRACO GOOEINL GUIDICE sic cies ciscecscccveesss 13 
21. Receive callers and VISItOrs. .....cccccccecess 11 
Se, COI, v9.63 6.84 6 5:4.94.6.05 056 8 0S.000 6 a00 8s 10 
23. Visit schools and educational conferences... 10 
C4, BUVGNE BGOTE MORIN 6660 cscccccenceseccoss 9 
S5. BGGh UW PEGEGRAIOTAIUF 6.6. o.6cokckcccsccewcecs 8 
26. Final jurisdiction in matters of discipline 

ROT TENCE 656.56 :5 64 6 006658600 oe sew cewees 7 
Oe, AEE, Oo 66 9.55.6-6 6 0:40498s 0 denser aeanas tere 7 
SS: PGUAIMABOCPI CHOGIE 6 o.o.6.c.5 55 066.0 cc0sesacceess " 
29. Assigning teachers to work best suited to 

SNE randy eink os h69 5 54435404 RES OR AR SESS ODO 6 
Sd; Mie RONEN | OUND 5.5056 010s 654604009044 R OS 6 
Sh, V@CRENOTINL MUTGROCO oo. o5ic5 sc ccc csececeesscees 6 
Sees PRIN ok 66:65. 5.6.4 ethan s:0.0 cede eds 6 
33. Maintain cooperation among teachers....... 5 
Sf, PA@TOUNU-CGACHEF MCCHINGS. .....cscccccscseecese 5 
35. Order of supplies and equipment............ 5 
36: Witect social life OF SChGOl.... ..cccccccvcvcce 3 
37. Supervise extracurricular activities.......... 3 
38. Appoint heads of departments.............. 2 
GU; “PEMEINS GL GERCHOEG 6666s 5s6ccc cscs esccsences 2 
Wy, HE 1 6.6 6.6.64 05 6.005 oe eseenee 60d be 6s 2 
SE OREO. GE CUR ONOO Son's. 6.06 60.000 4:6.000 06040 2 
2. Supervise building program...............e. 2 
45. Fallures and elimination. ..........ccccccece 1 
Se We I ooo 69 dirk 086 4 ois ok e aS aa RS RA 1 
45. Secure special training for his work........ 1 
46. Cooperate with student council.............. 1 
i, MARC PUBE DTORTADIG: 606s cice cc ccccccsccees 1 
48. Checking delegated authority................ 1 
49. Recommend students to college............. 1 
30. Secure morale of students.........ccccccscee 1 


“Arthur S. Gist, 
pages 288-289. 


Elementary School supervision. 


Existing Rules in Reality Written Instructions 

Examination of the duties listed for teachers 
strengthens the conclusion that rules and regu- 
lations at present not only set up administra- 
tive principles but are in effect written instrue- 
tions covering procedure. Some conception of 
the detail in which the rules are stated may be 
gained from Table XI. Altogether there are 
fifty different prohibitions. Which of these are 
really essential? Only one of them occurs in 
more than half of the rules having sections 
devoted to teachers’ duties. The remaining 
items are mentioned with so low a frequency 
that we ean draw no significant conclusions as 
to what prohibitions these systems regard as 
being of greatest importance. In other words, 
there is little uniformity of practice from city 
to city. Allowance must of course be made for 
local requirements. 


What are the Duties of Teachers? 

The futility of attempting to make rules 
covering all the activities of teachers should be 
apparent. An investigation now being carried 
on by the Commonwealth Fund under the 
direction of W. W. Charters, has to date listed 
12,000 duties. Obviously, rules cannot be made 
concerning each of these duties. The only prac- 
tical procedure would seem to be a statement 
of the major responsibilities, leaving detail to 
Written instructions. 


Influence Instructions Prepared by the Board 

The board of education which prepares rules 
governing performance of duty not only inter- 
feres with the work of the superintendent of 
schools, but is attempting to discharge a func- 
tion for which it is wholly unprepared. To 
quote Strayer: “In our modern school systems 
With many teachers in each of a large number 
of buildings, with courses of instruction from 
kindergarten through college, with millions in- 
vested in plant and equipment, with the 
development of the science of education and 
the technic of educational administration, no 
Well-advised laymen would propose to exercise 
the executive function‘.” 


—_— 


‘George D. Strayer, National Educational Associa- 
tion, Addresses and Proceedings, 1925, p. 1229. 
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TABLE XI—Prohibitions on Teachers Found in 60 
Sets of Rules and Regulations 


(Arranged in Order of the Frequency with which they 


Occurred) 

Item Per Cent 
1, Admit agents, vendors, and advertisers.... 60 
2. BERGINE PUPTIS ON CFLANRGE.o6c0sccccccccecs 34 
3. Collecting money from pupils.......... a 
4. Receiving presents from pupils.............. 30 
5. Detention of pupils after school............ 29 
6. Absence of teacher without consent of 

ONG 5536 5 400i 58 65.49:4.5:009:4:4005.444% 28 
7. Compensation for tutoring own pupils.... 238 
8. Unusual or cruel punishment................ 21 
9; BIGRUIVINE PUBTIE GE FOCORB. cc ssc cccccccscees 20 
10, WOR@AGINE IM GEROF WOPK 6 iis-ccicccccscsscscs 19 
11. Reading advertisements or announcements.. 18 
12. Selling books or other articles to pupils.... 15 
13. Sending pupils home or into halls........... 15 
14. Giving sectarian or partisan instruction.... 14 
15. Using other than’ approved texts............ 14 
16. Closing before appointed hour.............. 14 
17. Absence when supervisor is in room......... 14 
18, "PEACHINE GQVEHINE SEHGGOL. .....ccscsecscececss 14 
pe rere err rr rrr rrr 14 
20, TMCGPFURTION GE CIABBWOPK. .o.cccccccccccecess 14 
Bis GOEMOEE. PORTION 6 oc.05i00 c0scscereiececeees 14 
22. Entering popularity contests.......... eonaes 14 
23. Suggesting where to buy supplies.......... 10 
24. Storing private belongings in the schoolroom 10 
25. Requesting pupils to buy materials......... 10 
26. Denying requests to leave the room........ 10 
27. Grading papers when the supervisor is in 

EE Serer ere ore reer reer rr errr 10 
28. Giving out names of pupils and parents... 9 


29. Permitting lectures during school hours... 9 
30. Visiting rooms of other teachers........... 9 
31. Deviating from programs for exhibits, ete. 9 
32. Preparing for dismissal before time set.... 9 


33. Remaining in room after 4:30 P. M........ 9 
34. Assigning home-work except according to 

SE a errr rr err errr eer ere Tee 9 
35. Taking school time for conference with 

IE. ga hiisi(6 x50 Ke cad USS Os RR KER O SOR ORDO OSS ¥ 
SO, SOGVING MOREY CEPOBEE. «6.6.0 o.0606000s000084 0% 7 
37. Using telephone except for school purposes 7 
38. Permitting pupils to remain in room after 

RR. HINDI 6 546 :4:0 6-04 05.0 1.554 8:550.9:4 60.48 4ST O CS ¥ 
39. Working in schoolroom evenings or Satur- 

GEE 6 s2:0.50 poaas $4044.04 seas eswe 600400000004 7 
40. Making replies to complaints............... 5 
41. Giving any examinations other than provided 

SO le IS 6-6. 4 core 6189 .08.5.05,5.06 40:0.665 405 OSES Ss 5 
42, POMC GrOtte GU GHMGTGR. 6.6 .6560-00:006cccsdees 5 
oe | CO SRP orerrrrr rir er ere 5 
SE, MGIC TAOTICOTR ooik6ikies ios c0acaseeceeaes 3 
ae, eer rrr rrr ree 3 
Se i Se No os 5 s:oos sada e cess esasoancees 2 
Ce, SC IIB i 6 ocd cnetecgeentcaess cuss 2 
St - AER OR I aces dics fd: 5s 4640 ARR AROS 2 
a og ALS errr rr err rer err re ee 2 
Se - “BROCCO CONG 65 :6.5005.050:4.4 64-604340540005000 2 





The successful functioning of an enterprise 
so complex as the modern school system de- 
pends upon the satisfactory performance of a 
multitude of highly specialized duties and 
processes. If each of these is to be performed 
in the most efficient manner, long and careful 
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study must be given to each process. Instruc- 
tion for the performance of each study must 
be given only after the most careful analysis 
of the duty to be performed and its relation 
to the school system as a whole. Such an 
analysis cannot possibly be carried out by lay 
members of a board of education. Instructions 
concerning the performance of _ specialized 
duties can be successfully prepared only by the 
professionally trained executive and his assis- 
tants. 


Confusion of Thinking in Connection with Rules 
and Regulations 


The extent to which rules and regulations 
have become collections of detailed instructions 
indicate a state of confusion with reference to 
the whole problem of rules, regulations and 
instructions. Evidently, school officers in pre- 
paring written regulations often fail to dis- 
tinguish between rules controlling behavior and 
instructions governing performance. It may 
be that in some instances the rules as printed 
are intended to be written instructions. Since 
it is not always known who prepares the rules, 
the extent to which superintendents and other 
executive officers participate in the making of 
rules is not known. It may be that in some 
instances the detailed duties listed in the rules 
are prepared by superintendents and really in- 
tended to be written instructions. Neverthe- 
less, as a part of the rules and regulations 
adopted by the board of education, they cannot 
be changed except by a vote of the board. This 
fact curtails the freedom of the superintendent 
and his staff. In addition the instructions 
found in the rules do not in most instances 
give evidence of careful preparation. While it 
is of course not possible to state what rules 
should be made, the situation described above 
indicates at least, that very careful study should 
be given to the whole problem of rules and 
regulations and written instructions. Only 
through such study can the existing confusion 
in this field be eliminated. 


A School Budget Plan 


M. S. Spears, Business Manager, School System, Evansville, Ind. 


The problem of finding a satisfactory way 
to handle school supplies and equipment is 
doubtlessly one that is causing many boards of 
education considerable worry. This is especially 
true in cities having several schools. When the 
board authorizes the purchase of a piano for 
one school, all schools want pianos. When one 
school gets a Victrola, all schools want Vic- 
trolas—and so on indefinitely. Any special ex- 
penditure made for any school district is re- 
garded by the others as an outburst of favor- 
itism. 

A thing that makes the supply problem diffi- 
cult to control is the fact that some teachers 
and supervisors do not realize that there is a 
limit to the amount the board can afford to 
spend for supplies. Each year more is usually 
asked for than can be purchased. This necessi- 
tates a trimming of requisitions by the business 
department. Any school that does not receive 
all that it asks for feels that it has not had a 
square deal. In many places the schools requi- 
sition more than they actually need, because 
they expect their requisitions to be cut. A 
school needing four dozen cases of paper towels 
for one semester, will ask for six or seven 
dozen, feeling that by the time the business 
department gets through trimming, it will prob- 
ably have about what it actually requires. The 
whole proposition results in the business de- 
partment and _ the 
against one another’s best interests. 


various working 
There is 
no way of telling exactly how much of any 


article a school requires. On the other hand, 


schools 


there is no real incentive for a school to prac- 
tice economy. 

All of this guesswork and dissatisfaction has 
resulted in our adopting a budget system, gov- 
erning certain expenditures which we believe the 
principal has the power to regulate. Nearly all 
principals can appreciate the fact that the school 
city has only a certain amount to spend. This 
is governed by the tax rate and the assessed 
property evaluation. The criticism has always 
been that the distribution was unfair. The cry 
came when one school was given something that 
had to be refused another. 


We have experimented with principals’ 
budgets this year, and have advanced more rap- 
idly and met with fewer difficulties than we had 
anticipated when we began. At least we have 
been so well pleased with this year’s results 
that we have adopted the following procedure 
for next year. We hope to follow these steps: 

1. Determine in advance the amount of each 
principal’s budget. 

2. Draw up a standard list of supplies ap- 
plicable to all schools. This list will be pro- 
vided by supervisors, principals, and department 
heads, 

3. Send this list to each principal and let 
him determine, after examining his past needs 
and the amount in his budget, the amount or 
quantity of each article wanted for the school 
year. 

4. Obtain the completed requisitions from 
the principal, and determine from them the 

(Concluded on Page 159) 
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A New Measuring 
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Stick in Education 


Marc P. Dowdell, Trenton, N. J. 


“Did you wish to see me, sir? Miss Wood 
asked me to come up.” 

A tall youth of good breeding and very ap- 
parent intelligence stood smiling pleasantly at 
the door of the private office of the principal of 
his school, the Trenton Senior High School at 
Trenton, New Jersey. His conscience being 
clear of any recent wrongdoing, he felt that he 
could meet the serious little man behind the 
desk without any special feeling of discomfort 
to be anticipated. 

“Yes, Robert. Come in and sit down. I want 
to talk to you,” replied Dr. William A. Wetzel, 
as he indicated a chair at the corner of his 
desk. “I want to talk to you about your work. 
I think you have been loafing and it’s time to 
wake up and get busy if you’re ever going to 
amount to something,’ continued “Doc,” who 
has been “Doc” to the boys of the Trenton high 
school so long that the sons of some of his 
earlier pupils are now in his classes. 

“Why, sir,” said the boy, “there must be some 
mistake. I received a passing grade in all my 
subjects.” 

“No. There is no mistake,” the principal 
replied. “I know just what you received. There 
was a B in English; a C in algebra; another C 
in history; and a PD in chemistry. But I am 
quite certain you are not attending to business. 
If you were any one of a number of other boys 
I could put my finger on, I would feel more 
like congratulating than scolding. But you have 
been loafing, and you know it. I know it, too, 
and that’s just why you are here.” 

Robert was doing some rapid thinking of his 
own while Doe sat there looking at his record 
card and reading the riot act. He knew 
down deep in his heart that he had been loafing, 
but he felt that that was his business so long 
as he attained a passing average. He became 
somewhat indignant, and burst out with: 

“T can’t see how you can know any such 
thing. My record is clear. I have never failed 
to pass a subject. I have certainly done enough 
work to get by. The teachers must feel that I 
have done a fairly good job, or they would have 
flunked me.” 

“Yes. You have done a fairly good job,” 
admitted Dr. Wetzel. “I told you before that 
I would be entirely satisfied with your record 
if some other boy had made it. But I am not 
satisfied with such a record from you. You 
have been loafing and you will not deny it, 
because you know my charge is true. 

“Look here a moment. I have a new meas- 
uring stick which enables me to pick out just 
such cases as yours. You are a boy of more 
than average intelligence. Your score on the 
reading-comprehension test at the beginning of 
the year was 123. That puts you away up here 
on this chart,” and Doe pointed to the figure 
121-130 at the side of a chart lying on his desk. 
This was quite near the top of the sheet, the 
highest figure shown being 150. 

“In the language of my chart,” continued the 
principal, “the score you made on your report 
card was 8 points. This is on a basis of 4 
points for an A; 3 points for a B; 2 points 
for a C; and 1 point for a D. An E or failure 
to do passing work counts nothing. 

“Your 8 points brings you over here,” he con- 
tinued, following the line 121-130 to column 
eight across the sheet. “This gives you a D 
for effort. It proves to me that you have put 
mighty little steam into your work. Am I 
right ?” 

“I’m afraid you are,” the boy admitted. 

Thus was opened the way for a personal lec- 
ture on the duty that one owes himself to do 
his best. It closed with an appeal to patriotic 


idealism and the comment that the nation faces 
failure if its gifted children are to be content 
with just “getting by” in school. 

The boy left Dr. Wetzel’s office with a de- 
termination to “scratch gravel.” The interview 
had probably been the turning point in his 
whole career. 

A little later 73 students at the Trenton high 
school, some of whom had made no better point 
score than Robert’s eight, were called to the 
assembly platform and publicly cited for having 
scored A in effort. 

Dr. Wetzel’s effort chart, a new device in the 
field of school management, has been in process 
of formation for about two years. It was actu- 
ally invented by J. W. Colliton, head of the 
Trenton high-school department of mathematics 
after Dr. Wetzel and C. S. Wightman, principal 
of the Centennial Elementary School of Tren- 
ton, had discussed with him the need for some 
practical method of accurately estimating the 
effort put forth by pupils in mastering subject 
matter. 

Both principals were of the alert type who 
had squeezed just about all of the juice out of 
modern pedagogy and the testing program which 
forms so large a part of it. Their schools were 
in the van of the educational procession in Tren- 
ton and in New Jersey. Both had experimented 
largely with various kinds of intelligence, read- 
ing-comprehension, and vocabulary tests of 
pupil ability. They had likewise made good 
use of the newer ideas about achievement tests. 
Both had come to the point where they were all 
too aware of the discrepancy between pupil 
ability and pupil accomplishment. 

“T would like to be able to prove mathemat- 
ically just how hard my pupils are working,” 
Mr. Wightman, a former instructor under Mr. 
Colliton in the mathematics department of the 
Trenton high school, told his friend. “And I 
know you are the man who can help me, that 
is, if anybody can.” 

“There is a formula, I know,” Mr. Wightman 
continued. “But that is too long and involved 
to be of any practical value to me. I must have 
some kind of graph or chart which would en- 
able me to work the thing out rapidly and with- 
out too much calculation.” 
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Mr. Colliton’s imagination was fired by this 
conversation. He recalled that Dr. Wetzel had 
also discussed the desirability of a method of 
correlating ability with achievement to discover 
the amount of effort high-school students were 
putting into their work. 

Dr. Wetzel had expressed himself as deeply 
concerned over the effect the rapid increase in 
high-school population would have on _ the 
efficiency of the teaching. He realized that he 
was no longer receiving the carefully selected 
group of students which had come to him in the 
early years of his principalship. He saw a 
tendency toward mediocrity for the whole mass 
of students if some plan for distinguishing be- 
tween them could not be worked out. 

To this end the courses of the Trenton high 
school had all been carefully revised. Every 
element of instruction was weighed and _ set 
down in one of three columns. The first was 
labeled Minimum Essentials and must be thor- 
oughly grasped by every student awarded a 
diploma. The second was marked Average In- 
crement and must be mastered by those who 
would receive a grade of “B” in that subject. 
The third, named Superior Increment, must 
be mastered in addition to the two prior fields 
by those desiring to graduate with the rating 
of A. 

This worked well for ambitious students of 
every grade of ability. But it still failed to 
touch the boys and girls who were gifted with 
exceptional ability and yet were content to drift 
with the tide and throw away much of the edu- 
cational opportunity afforded them. 

“T would certainly like to find some method 
of proving to the loafers that I know they are 
loating,” the principal had told his mathematical 
right hand. 

Musing over these things one Sunday morn- 
ing shortly thereafter, Mr. Colliton took a sheet 
of coordinate paper and began to spot the 
achievement grades of the entire student body 
of the high school. In order to do this, he listed 
the ability coefficients down one side of the 
sheet. Then he determined that a student rating 
“A” in any subject would receive four points 
for that subject, “B” would constitute three 
points, “C” two points,” “D” one point, and “EK” 
nothing at all. 

Figuring point scores as he went along and 
spotting them with relation to the ability co- 
etticients of the students, he soon found he had 
a picture of the whole student body, which 
indicated the relative effort each had put into 
his work. Applying the theory of probability 
to his picture, he further drew lines roughly 
diagonal which, beginning at the left, cut off 
10 per cent of the whole group from the re- 
mainder. These he marked the F group; the 
next 20 per cent to the right constituted the D 
group so far as effort was concerned; then came 
a band of 40 per cent, the great middle class 
content with mediocrity, these were the @ 
group; the next 20 per cent was the B group; 
and the final 10 per cent the A’s. 

Pleased to find that the lines he had drawn 
from actual computation agreed with mathe- 
matical theory to a surprising extent, Mr. Colli- 
ton called his chief on the telephone to tell him 
he had something worth showing. After a brief 
conference the two became convinced that the 
problem, aside from minor refinements which 
experience would bring forth, was solved. 

Since that time the experience of larger 
groups of students, added to those groups orig- 
inally employed in fixing the standard, have 
been imposed on the picture. Thus far it has 
been unnecessary to change the position of the 
original lines separating the effort ratings. 

Mr. Wightman was equally enthusiastic at 
Mr. Colliton’s success. He, too, adopted the 
chart for his school. In working it out, how- 

(Concluded on Page 160) 
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The Right of School 


It is a certainty that the control of school 
authorities does not absolutely cease after the 
students have left school. In most instances 
where it has been shown that acts have been 
committed outside of school, directly affecting 
the good order, discipline, morale, or welfare of 
the school, the courts have strongly supported 
the school officials in regulating the conduct of 
pupils. We do not mean to say that the officials 
can apply any regulation they wish. In some 
instanees the courts have ruled that the boards 
have not been reasonable or have been mis- 
guided in their efforts to control pupils outside 
of school, for the good of the school. 

Regulation of Moral Conduct 

In recent years compulsory-attendance laws 
have required the attendance of all children 
up to the ages of 14 or 16. High schools have 
also become very popular and include students 
from all classes of society, up to the ages of 18 
or 19. The problem of regulating morals has 
occupied the attention of many school admin- 
istrators, 

Although the writer has not gone into any 
research on the matter, he has the impression 
that many state legislatures have noted the 
moral problem and in consequence have passed 
legislation giving school authorities the specific 
authority to expel pupils for immorality. It 
would be easy to find, in the school laws, whether 
a given state has a specific statute dealing with 
this subject. However, in the absence of a spe- 
cifie statute, officials can feel safe in assuming 
that they will be supported by the courts in 
the expulsion of immoral students. There is 
an early ease on this point that came up in 
1851.1 A girl was expelled on the ground that 
she had been guilty of sexual immorality out- 
side of school. Her conduct while attending 
school was not questioned. The girl’s father 
brought suit, on a statute providing that “any 
child unlawfully excluded from attending one 
of our public schools as a pupil to be instructed, 
shall recover damages therefor in an action on 
the case, brought in the name of the child, by 
a guardian or next friend, in any court against 
the city or town by whom such public school 
instructor is supported.”2 The court pointed 
out that such statute was passed to insure that 
children entitled to the benefits of a public 
school could not be refused instruction by school 
authorities, and that, “these important rights 
to schoo] education, provided by law for all the 
youth of the commonwealth, at public expense, 
were not provided for and guarded by adequate 
and practical remedies and, 
the statute in question.” 

The plaintiff claimed damages on the ground 
that his daughter was an inhabitant of Charles- 
town, of a proper age, and entitled to attend the 
publie sehools. The defendants had filed notices 
with the court that during the year of 1845 the 
girl had been guilty of a continued course of 
immorality. The plaintiff claimed that the con- 
duct of his daughter during 1845 had nothing 
to do with her right of school attendance; that 
While in school she had obeyed the teachers 
and the rules of the school. It was further 
Stated that a good moral character is in terms 
required by law of instructors, but not of pupils, 
and henee, that conduct outside of school is not 
good ground for exclusion. Quoting from the 
opinion of the court 3 

The argument for the plaintiff is, that it is the 
right of every child between 7 and 16 to go to 
school for instruction; that this right is absolute 


therefore, passed 


Sherman vy. Charlestown. 8 Cush. 
Mass 160 (1851). 

*Muss. Statutes of 1845, ec. 214. 
Sherman y. Charlestown, supra. 


(Mass.) 160, 62 


Authorities to Exercise 
Outside of School 


William E. Jones, New Castle, Ind. 
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and indefeasable; that if a young person, male or 
female, sustains a bad moral character, and is 
guilty of gross acts of notorious misconduct, out 
of school, provided there is not violation of the 
rules of the school and no misconduct in school, 
such pupil cannot be rightfully excluded for any 
cause, and of course every exclusion must be wrong- 
ful. If such were the intentions of the legislature, 
it is strange that they should have used such a 
significant “qualifying” term as that of “un- 


lawfully, ” implying that there might be a lawful 
exclusion, from which no such consequence would 
follow. 


The court decided that: 

The general school committee of a city or town 
have power, under the laws of this commonwealth, 
in order to maintain the purity and discipline of 
the public schools, to exclude therefrom a child 
whom they deem to be of licentious and immoral 
character, although such character is not mani- 
fested by any acts of licentiousness or immorality 
within the school. 


In Arkansas, where the statutes authorize 
suspension for gross immorality, the courts 
have held that pupils may be suspended for 
being drunk and disorderly, in violation of mu- 
nicipal ordinances, although such conduct was 
not on the school grounds. The pupil was said 

have been drunk and disorderly on Christ- 
mas (a holiday). Quoting from the opinion of 
the court: 


Large discretion is allowed the teacher and 
board within the statute in determining what 
course of conduct on the part of the pupils is neces- 
sary for the good of the whole school. Any con- 
duct on the part of a pupil that tends to demoralize 
other pupils or to interfere with the ae and 
successful management of the school,—i. to im- 
pair the discipline —which the teacher on the 
board shall consider necessary for the best inter- 
est of the school may subject the offending one to 
the punishment prescribed in the above statute. 

Section 7637, Kirbys Dig. expressly 
authorizes the directors of any district at the in- 
stance of the teacher to suspend from the school 
any pupil for gross immorality, refractory conduct 
or insubordination. 

The courts will also support school authorities 
in going outside of the school to prevent moral 
corruption of students. 
that: 


A school principal had a right to enforce a regu- 
lation that all pupils go directly home at the close 
of school. The court said, “The rule and method 
of enforcing it are reasonable, unless it be the law 
that those in control of our public schools have no 
jurisdiction over pupils outside of the schoolhouse 
and yard. It is not only the legal right but the 
moral duty of the school authorities, to require 
children to go directly from school] to their homes. 
All parents who have a proper regard for the wel- 
fare of their children desire it . . . . The 
dangers to which children are exposed upon the 
streets of cities are matters of common knowledge 

. In no other ways can parents and 
teachers act in harmony to protect children from 
bad influences, bad companionship, and bad morals. 


In onecase” it was held 


4Douglass v. Campbell, 116 S. W. 211, 20 L. R. A. 
(ns.) 205, (1909). 
‘Jones v. Cody (1902), 182 Mich. 13, 41 A. L. R. 1317. 
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Control Over Pupils 


There is another case® in which the present 
writer is not sure that morality is involved. A 
Mr. G. had a confectionary and school-supply 
business across from the city high school of 
Huntington, Indiana. The school administra- 
tors ordered the students to stay out of G.’s 
place of business and wrote letters to the parents 
of students, advising them that students visit- 
ing this particular store would be suspended. 
The plaintiff alleged that his store was “brought 
into disrepute and discredit” among the people 
of Huntington, to plaintiff’s damage in the sum 
of $5,000. One of the arguments of the plaintiff 
was that the letters sent to parents contained 
no explanation as to why the students should 
not visit the store. The storekeeper was not 
accused in any way, the administrators simply 
stated that pupils must stay away from the 
store. It was not brought out whether the stu- 
dents were ordered to stay out of the store be- 
cause of a moral situation or otherwise. There 
is often existent in a town or city some business 
place where no restraint is placed upon students 
and often the attitudes of the proprietors en- 
courage impropriety and indecency among stu- 
dents. There might have been other reasons 
why the officials put the ban on G.’s store, but 
the fact that the court would uphold the school 
authorities points to the conclusion that there 
would be a tendency to sustain officials in at- 
tempting to keep pupils out of places when their 
morals might be affected. The writer can con- 
ceive of no better reason for forbidding pupils 
entrance to a place of business. 

This is not a supreme court decision. The 
writer is not sure that ail courts would sustain 
a school board in forbidding students the entry 
of a place of business without assigning any 
reason for so doing. In a somewhat similar 
case in Texas‘ the plaintiff had a candy, food, 
and school-supply store adjacent to the school- 
house. The school set up a cafeteria and a 
supply store and forbade the students to buy at 
the plaintiff’s store. In this case the court held 
that such action was in reality a boycott, and 
beyond the powers of the school board. In the 
Jones v. Cody case’ the plaintiff was a store- 
keeper who objected to a rule that the pupils 
must go directly home and not stop at the plain- 
tiff’s store on the way. 

None of these cases apply exactly to a com- 
mon situation where there is a business place 
that corrupts the morals or contributes to the 
delinquency of students. However, the court, 
in Jones v, Cody, pointed out that children were 
subject to moral dangers on the way home from 
school and that school boards had the right to 
pass rules for the protection of their morals. 

It seems quite probable to the writer that in 
case a board could show evidence of a bad moral 
condition that the courts would sustain them 
in forbidding pupils the entry of certain places 
of business. 

School Morale 

When students ridicule the school in publie 
places, such actions have a tendency to affect 
the conduct of students after returning to 
school, to lower the morale of the schoolroom, 
and to make good discipline more difficult. The 
school is also affected by outside quarrels and 
feuds. When there is enmity and bad feeling 
between students or groups of students, out- 
side of school, it will be evident in school. When 
students enter the school building, they cannot 
hang on a hook with their hats, certain grudges 

*Guethler v. Altman 
St. Rep. 3138 


‘Haily v. 
SIbid. 


(1901), 26 Ind. App. 
60 N. E. 355, 41 A. L. R. 1318. 
Brooks, 191 S. W. 781. 


587, 84 Am. 
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and enmities held toward fellow students. The 
courts recognize these facts and will support 
the school authorities in enforcing rules of 
pupil conduct outside of school, if such conduct 
has a tendency to affect the discipline and good 
order of the school. 

There is the early case of an 11-year-old boy® 
who had returned home from school and was 
engaged in a chore. While driving his father’s 
cow past the teacher’s home he hailed the mas- 
ter as “old Jack Seaver.” The next day when 
school convened, Mr. Seaver lectured the boy on 
his demonstration of disrespect and meted out 
punishment with a rawhide. The boy’s father 
brought suit against the teacher for punishing 
the son for an act committed when the boy was 
under the authority of his parents. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from the opinion of the 
court: 


Offense was committed an hour and a half after 
the school was dismissed and after the boy had 
returned home and while he was engaged in his 
father’s service. When the child has returned 
home, or to his parents’ control, then the parental 
authority is resumed and the control of the teacher 
ceases, and then, for all ordinary acts of misbe- 
havior, the parent alone has the power to punish. 


But where the offense has a direct and - 


immediate tendency to injure the school and bring 
the master’s authority into contempt, as in this 
case, when done in the presence of other scholars 
and of the master, and with a design to insult him, 
we think he has the right to punish the scholar for 
such acts if he comes again to school. 

In another case!® some older pupils wrote a 
poem ridiculing the rules of the school and per- 
suaded some younger children to take it to the 
local newspaper and have it published. The 
pupils who took the poem to the newspaper 
office were suspended. The court questioned the 
wisdom of the punishment inflicted, but held 
that the school authorities had power to punish 
pupils for such conduct even though it took 
place outside of school. 


In a somewhat similar case!! the court would 
not sustain the suspension. In this instance 
the school board members had been regularly 
visiting the school. After the scholars had gone 
through certain academic exercises, it had been 
the habit of the board members to address the 
school, commenting on the work of the pupils, 
praising those whom they thought had done 
well, and offering criticisms to others. It is 
possible, then, that the board members may have 
attempted judgment on schoolwork that they 
as laymen would have been wiser to have left 
to the teacher. Some students wrote an article 
ridiculing the actions of the board, and had it 
published in a newspaper. The reasoning of 
the court seemed to be that the pupils not hav- 
ing mature judgment, did not realize they were 
committing an act against good school disci- 
pline. A statute provided for dismissal for 
gross immorality or for persistent violation of 
the regulations of the school. The court held 
that: “This statute did not authorize the board 
to suspend pupils for acts tending to destroy 
the peace and harmony of the school, exciting 
insubordination, or ridicule of directors, in ab- 
sence of any regulation prohibiting such acts.” 
The court further stated that the action of the 
board was “essentially ex post facto,” that the 
board had a right to make a rule applying to 
such conduct, but in the absence of such a rule 
the pupils could not be punished. 


It is quite probable that the feeling of the 
court was essentially the same as in the two 
previous cases. It seems possible that the 
directors in assuming their competency to actu- 
ally criticize and supervise academic work may 
have laid themselves open to general ridicule. 
The attitude of the teacher and the public 
toward their actions may have influenced the 





*Lander v. Seaver, 76 Am. Dec. 156, -32 Ver. 114 (1859). 

WState ex rel. Dresser v. District Board, 41 A. L. R. 
1315 (1908), 116 N. W. 232, 135 Wis. 619. 
se” v. Independent Sch. Dist., 30 Iowa 429 
(1870). 
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offending pupils, though saan was said about 
this in the court reports. 

Let us keep in mind the difference between 
this case and the two previous cases. In the 
first case disrespect was shown to a teacher, in 
the second, school rules were ridiculed, but in 
the last case the ridicule of the directors arose 
from certain of their acts that were not essen- 
tial. It may be that in 1870 such acts were 
common. Today school directors leave super- 
vision and criticism of schoolwork to the teach- 
ers. It should be remembered, however, that 
the court held that when proper board regula- 
tions were made and the pupils shown what they 
could not do, then the court would sustain sus- 
pension for violation thereof. 

Control of Student Feuds 

It is possible that better school practice is 
helping to eliminate the showing of disrespect 
toward school authority, and probably the con- 
duct of students toward one another is a more 
important factor in the maintenance of a school 
morale. A reasonable teacher who is well 
trained in subject matter and knows the correct 
methods of presenting his subject will usually 
command the respect of his pupils. Through 
reasoning he persuades them to accept his judg- 
ment, but when school is dismissed, we have 
the rights and opinions of the student pitted 
against the rights and opinions of other stu- 
dents. For this reason there is still consider- 
able need for regulation of students outside of 
school. The courts have upheld the right of 
the school to exercise control over the conduct 
of students toward other students. In a Mis- 
souri case!? the supreme court ruled that pun- 
ishment may be inflicted because of a violation 
of a rule prohibiting profane language, quar- 
reling, or fighting among pupils even though 
the violation occurred one half or three fourths 
of a mile from the schoolhouse, after school had 
adjourned for the day and the pupils were on 
their way to their respective homes. 

The effects of scholars using to and with each 
other obscence and profane language, quarreling 
and fighting among themselves on the way to their 
homes, would necessarily be felt in the schoolroom, 
engender hostile feelings between scholars, array- 
ing one against the other, as well as the parents 
of each, and destroying that harmony and good 
will which should always exist among the scholars 


who are daily brought in contact with each other 
in the schoolroom. 


The Texas Court of Appeals has sustained 
a teacher in a rule!® that pupils shall not fight 
with one another at any time. In this case the 
teacher whipped a 9-year-old boy for fighting. 
The parents had the teacher indicted for assault 
and battery. Quoting from the opinion of the 
court: 

That punishment was inflicted for an infraction 
of a rule of the school, which infraction was com- 
mitted away from the schoolhouse, and not during 
school hours, did deprive the teacher of the legal 
right to punish the pupil for such infraction. 

"There is a recent case! where a boy had re- 
turned home and was guilty of abusing two 


12Deskins v. Gose, 85 Mo. 485, 55 Am. Rep. 387 (1887). 

Hutton v. State, 59 Am. Rep. 776, 5 S. W. 122 (1887). 

144Q’Rourke v. Walker, 128 A. 25, 102 Conn. 130, 41 
A. L. R. 13810 (1925). 
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small girls who were on their way home from 
school. The Connecticut supreme court of 
errors in delivering an opinion stated that: 

The authority of the teacher is not confined to 
the schoolroom or grounds, but he may prohibit 
and punish all acts of his pupils which are detri- 
mental to the good order and best interests of the 
school, whether such acts are committed in school 
hours or while the pupil is on his way to or from 
school or after he has returned home. 

The court further stated that: 

Examination of the authorities clearly reveals 
the true test of the teacher’s right and jurisdic- 
tion to punish for offenses not committed on the 
school property or going and returning therefrom, 
hut after the return of the pupil to the parental 
abode, to be not the time or place of the offense, 
hut its effect upon the morale and efficiency of 
the school, whether it in fact is detrimental to 
its good order, and to the welfare and advance- 
ment of the pupils therein. If the conduct punished 
is detrimental to the best interests of the school, 
it is punishable, and in the instant case, under the 
rules of the school board, by corporal infliction, 

; The claim made in the argument that 
the small girls who were abused were trespassers 
upon the property of plaintiff's mother is of no 
avail. There is nothing in the record to show that 
the plaintiff was acting under the direction of his 
mother, and even if he were, such conduct as the 
court has found to exist would not be lawful. 


Perhaps this opinion states pretty well the 
attitude of the courts on the control of pupils 
outside of school. 

The courts will not uphold the school in any 
effort to substitute its ideas of what might be 
good for the pupil for the ideas of the parents. 
The school trustees of an agricultural high 
school adopted a rule that pupils should wear 
® uniform of khaki when in attendance upon 
school or when visiting public places within five 
miles of the school. The lower court (chancery 
court, Wilkenson county, Mississippi), held 
that,!® 

The orders passed by the board of trustees, re- 
quiring the students to wear the uniform not only 
while in attendance in the school, but when they 
appear in public places and on the streets, is not 
such an unreasonable regulation that the court 
should interfere when the testimony shows that it 
aids in the discipline of the school. 

But the court also held that if it is the pur- 
pose to invade the home and undertake to say 
what the children should wear at all times, the 
rule would be unreasonable. The supreme 
court!® in sustaining the decision held that the 
trustees could enforce the rule on pupils living 
in dormitories under their jurisdiction and 
upon day students during their custody by the 
trustees. 

“That is to say, after they leave the house of 
their parents to attend school and until they re- 
turn to the home after school is over 
It does not apply to those children on holidays 
when they are within the care, custody, and con- 
trol of their parents.” 

Absence and Tardiness 

The authority of the school to discipline 
pupils for absence and tardiness may be pointed 
out as a legitimate function. An Iowa school 
board passed a rule that any students absent 
six half days in four consecutive weeks could 
be suspended if student did not have a proper 
excuse. One parent stated!7 to the teacher, that 
a son was kept out to work, and that no assur- 
ance could be given against a repetition of the 
fault. The father claimed the right to detain 
his child from school at any time and yet send 
him to school. In the second instance!’ parents 
kept a girl out of school to go on a visit with 
them. Quoting from the opinion of the state 
supreme court: 

Irregularity of attendance of pupils not only re- 
tards their own progress, but interferes with the 
progress of those pupils who may be regular and 
prompt If the effects of the ‘acts done 
out of school hours reach within the schoolroom 
during school hours and are detrimental to good 


order and the best interest of the pupils, it is 
evident that such acts may be forbidden. 


bJones v. 
T bid 

“Burdick v. 
Chandler v. 


Day, 89 So. 906, 18 A. L. R. 649. 
Babcock, 31 Iowa 562 (1871). 


Babcock, 31 Iowa 562. 
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The supreme court of Missouri has upheld the 
same rule.!® In this case the student had played 
truant and was expelled. In the opinion the 
court stated: 

That the judiciary might interfere in cases of 
rules manifestly reaching beyond their (board of 
education) sphere, of action and relating to sub- 
jects nowise connected with the management or 
successful operation of the school, was decided by 
this court in Dritt v. Snodgrass, 66 Mo. 286, and 
that the courts might interfere also in cases where 
the rule was calculated to subvert or retard the 
leading object of our legislation on this subject, 
may also be conceded. 

The final reasoning of the court was prac- 
tically the same as in the ease of Burdick vy. 
Babcock. 


In these cases on absence we find the courts 
holding that such conduct, coming from the 
home, not only destroyed the real value of 
schoolwork for the truant but also tended to 
destroy the effectiveness of organized classwork 
for the other students. All teachers would agree 
with the courts that students who do not attend 
regularly are a hindrance to classwork. The 
writer would like to show the attitude of the 
courts toward the school in its effort to control 
outside conduct that affects, principally, the in- 
dividual. It is rather difficult to distinguish 
between the actions and rules made in the in- 
terests of the individual and those made in the 
interests of the school in general. Even if the 
student does attend school regularly his conduct 
outside of school hours may hinder effective 
schoolwork. 


Outside Control in the Interests of Individual 
Schoolwork 


It has been stated that the teacher cannot go 
into the home and assume control that right- 
fully belongs to the parent. It appears that the 
courts have been very judicious in handling 
such cases. They have showed a willingness to 
support the school authorities in all reasonable 
efforts to control pupil conduct, anywhere, and 
at all times, if the conduct directly affects the 
school. It is very difficult to say just where 
school control ceases, and parental control be- 
gins. Teachers will say that eareless parents 
make it necessary for the school to assume dis- 
ciplinary duties that the parent should exercise 
but does not put forth any effort to do so; that 
parents should do the thing the teacher is do- 
ing or at least cooperate. On the other hand, 
if is possible that in some eases the school has 
attempted control that conscious careful parents 
see no need for. The case of the school requir- 
ing that students wear uniforms within five 
miles of the school is a good example. Many 
parents deeply interested in the welfare of their 
children and good school discipline would be 
unable to see any connecfion between this rule 
and the efficiency of the school. A school board 
in Missouri passed a rule that students should 
not attend social parties during the school 
term.2° A 17-vear-old boy went to a party, with 
the consent of his parents. It appears from the 
opinion of the court that it was an ordinary 
small-town party with no offensive conduct. In 
the suit for damages for wrongtul expulsion, 
the court would not hold the school board liable 
for passing rules under the impression that the 
rules were needed, but the court did strongly 
intimate that the rule was not reasonable and 
Without the jurisdiction of the board: 

While this court might on mandamus to compel 
the board and teacher to admit a pupil thus ex- 
pelled, review the action of the board, and pass 
upon the reasonableness of the rule, which we do 
not, however, decide here, yet the doctrine that the 
courts could do this is very different from that 
Which would hold the directors liable in an action 
for damages for enforcing a rule honestly adopted 
for the maintenance and discipline of the school. 


If they can prescribe a rule which denies to the 
parent the right to allow his child to attend a 


“King v. Jefferson City School Board, 71 Mo. 628. 


serie vy. Snodgrass, 66 Mo. 286, 27 Am. Rep. 343 
(IS77). 
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social gathering except upon pain of expulsion from 
a school which the law gives him a right to attend, 
may they not prescribe a rule which would forbid 
the parent from allowing the child to attend a 
particular church. 

A school board in Mississippi passed a rule re- 
quiring pupils to remain in their homes from 
7 to 9 o’clock in the evening. A father took his 
son to church, and the boy was expelled for 
violating the rule. The supreme court of Mis- 
sissippi*! refused to sustain the rule. The court 
gave an opinion that: 

It may be that the school authorities would have 
a right to make certain regulations and rules for 
the good government of the school, which would 


wee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


VACATION CALLS 
How clear the voice is calling— 
The voice of rocks and rills! 

On warm wind rising, falling, 
It speaks of summer’s thrills. 
A vision of the mountain 
With forest trees bedecked, 
Or else the ocean-fountain, 
Or some spot lone, select . . . 
The farm-land soft, alluring, 
Gives promise of delight, 
With oak-tree hard, enduring, 
And coolness in the night. 
A well-earned rest is nearing— 
A rest from schools and halls. 
Ah! Hear the students’ cheering; 
How clear vacation calls! 


—PAUL J. McCANN. 
wit a ete ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


extend and control the child even when it had, 


reached its home; but if such powers exist, it can 
only be done in matters which would per se have a 
direct and pernicious effect on the moral tone of 
the school, or have a tendency to subvert and de- 
stroy the proper administration of school affairs. 


The court would not undertake to say of 
“what such things shall consist, but will decide 
as each case comes to court.” 


Rules providing that students shall not attend 
any parties during the school season or that 
students shall stay at home at certain hours in 
the evening are perhaps too broad. The rule 
does not necessarily remedy a specific school ill. 
If parties were held every night or even two or 
three nights during every school week, the 
courts might uphold an anti-party rule. In the 
ease of Mangum v. Keith,?? a school board had 
forbidden attendance of pupils upon moving- 
picture shows on any school night, except Fri- 
day and Saturday nights. The court upheld 
this rule. It is possible that there is no conflict 
between the decision refusing to sustain the 
anti-party rule and the decision sustaining the 
anti-moving-picture rule. The attendance upon 
the movies is a community fad in some cases. 
If it happened that a considerable number of 
pupils were in the habit of attending the movies 
two or three nights every week, such attendance 
would be detrimental to the work of the school. 
In such a ease a reasonable parent would see 
the wisdom of such a rule but would not be 
willing for the school to say that students could 
not go to occasional church socials, scout par- 
ties, or other social functions. 

In another case a child was disciplined be- 
cause he refused to do homework in arithmetic 
The court?® held that the teachers have a right 
to require homework. This decision in no way 
conflicts with the decision on the rule requiring 
that the students stay at home from 7 until 9 
o'clock. Both requirements were for the same 
purpose, but one rule is unreasonable while the 
other is reasonable. The fact that a student 
would stay at home from 7 until 9 o’clock would 
not insure that homework would be done. On 
the other hand, the arithmetic problems could 
be worked and the student be absent from home 
during the hours from 7 to 9 o’clock. Again, 
let us look at the problem from the standpoint 
of a conscientious parent who is willing to co- 
operate with the school. Such an individual 


“Hobbs v. Germany, 49 So. 515, 22 L. R. A. 983. 
95 S. E. 1, 147 Ga. 603 (1918). 
*sBalding v. State (1887), 4 S. W. 79, 41 A. L. R. 1314. 
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would be quite likely to object to one rule and 
indorse the other. 


Outside Student Organizations _ 
The last four cases seem to apply mainly to 


efforts of the school to improve the work of the 
individual pupil by exerting some control out- 
side of school hours. The school also has the 
problem of outside organization of pupils to 
meet. If organizations outside of school are 
made up of pupils, the activities of the organi- 
zation may have considerable effect on the 
schools. In the first place, too much activity 
on the part of the individual pupil may lessen 
his efficiency in school. The organization may 
build up school factions, or work to the detri- 
ment of school morale. There may be a situa- 
tion affecting the morals of the students. The 
fact that students are participating may give 
the general public the impression that the school 
authorities are responsible or that the activity 
is under the auspices of the school. A school 
board in Iowa passed a resolution approving 
school games and school athletic teams, but at 
the same time passed a rule prohibiting football 
as a school sport on the grounds that it was 
dangerous and unsuited to the physical needs 
of high-school boys. A group of high-school 
students organized a team and posted bills ad- 
vertising a game between their team, as a school 
team, against another high school. The game 
was played on a holiday. The court?* ruled that 
the board of education could suspend students 
for playing football under the name of the 
school and against another high school, even if 
the game took place outside of the school prem- 
ises and on a holiday. In the case of Lee v. 
Hoffman Board,”5 the court held that the school 
board was not exceeding its powers, nor was 
unreasonable in requiring that all pupils in 
the public schools obtain the sanction of the 
school board before affiliating with fraternities 
or societies. However, the fraternity problem 
has been so widely dealt with by both legisla- 
tures and courts that it constitutes a problem 
separate from other disciplinary problems. 


To Summarize 

Some states have statutes providing for the 
expulsion of immoral students, but in the ab- 
sence of a statute the courts will uphold the 
suspension of students who are guilty of gross 
immorality, at school or away from school. The 
state does not require that school children must 
have a certificate of good moral character, be- 
cause it is usually thought that their characters 
are in the process of being formed while in 
school. Then it is not mere tendencies that 
determines exclusion but actual immoral acts. 
In order that the school may be enabled to 
correct wrong tendencies and remove tempta- 
tions, the courts will uphold school rules con- 
trolling the conduct of pupils outside of school 
if it can be shown that these rules are reasonably 
necessary for the protection of the moral tone 
of the school. However, the question of morals 
does not necessarily have to be the major con- 
cern in rules that exert control outside of school. 
Any acts which have a direct tendency. to de- 
stroy the proper administration of school affairs, 
which impair good discipline, or which are det- 
rimental to the good order and best interests, 
come under the jurisdiction of the school and 
its rules. Fighting, quarreling, students cursing 
other students are destructive to school morale 
and good order and the courts have ruled that 
students committing such acts, at school or 
away from school, may be disciplined. Corporal 
punishment may be used as a means of dis- 
cipline. 

Disrespect of school authorities can also be 
punished. No rule is needed to force a respect- 


*Kinzer v. Toms, 129 Iowa 441, 105 N. W. 686, 3 L. 
R. A. (ns.) 496 (1906). 

*Lee v. Hoffman Board (1918), 182 Iowa 1216; 166 
N. W. 565; L. R. A. (1918) C. 933. 
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Parent-Teacher Associations—Help or 
Hindrance? 


The parent-teacher associations which have 
grown into considerable popwlarity in recent 
years have come under the scrutiny of a ques- 
tionary which seeks to reflect the experience 
and judgment of the school executives and class- 
room workers upon them. M. B. Keck, prin- 
cipal of the high school at Clear Lake, Wiscon- 
sin, prepared the questionary and sent the same 
to all high-school principals in the state having 
six or more teachers in his employ. Out of the 
182 questionnaries sent, he received 129 replies. 
The questions submitted and the answers re- 
ceived were as follows: 

1. Did you have a parent-teacher associa- 
tion in your school last year? Answer: 63 yes, 
66 no. 

2. In terms of your experience is the parent- 
teacher association an organization which 
school administrators should encourage? An 
swer: 58 yes, 19 no. 

(3) Do you plan to boost the parent-teacher 
association as much as possible in your school 
this year? Answer: 51 yes, 50 no. 

4. With the experience you have now had 
with the parent-teacher association, would you 
take the initiative to organize one if you were 
to go into a community where the organization 
had not been given a trial? Answer: 46 ves, 
40 no. 

5. In terms of your experience and judg- 
ment, do you think that the parent-teacher 
association has been a success? Answer: 48 yes, 
31 no. 

6. Are you in favor of a public discussion 
of problems pertaining to your school as a part 
of the parent-teacher association program? 
Answer: 41 yes, 30 no. 

". Were the majority of your last years’ 
teachers enthusiastic about the parent-teacher 
association? Answer: 24 yes, 58 no. 

8. From the standpoint of administration, 
do you think that your school could be managed 
more efficiently with a parent-teacher associa- 
tion? Answer: 35 yes, 58 no. 

In reply to the second question, 
maintained silence, on fifth question 24 re- 
mained silent, and on the sixth question 54 
principals preferred not to answer. 

In reply to Principal Keck’s question as to 
the strongest points in favor of the parent- 
teacher association, the following comments 


26 principals 


were mentioned as often as indicated in the 
number following each sentence: 

Parents and teachers get acquainted, 33; co- 
operation increased, 20; educates parents, 18; 
serves as a clearing house for school problems 
und misunderstandings, 17; entertainment— 
social value, 14; helps to carry out policies, or 
program of the school and administration, 13; 
creates interest in the schools, 12; creates mu- 
tual understanding, keeps community and 
parents closer in touch with the school and its 
needs, 10; instrumental in bettering physical 
conditions, 9; publicity value, 7; brings parents 
to the shoal, § 5; there are none, 5; aids in fos- 
tering extracurricular activities, 2; raises 
standard of young people, 2; hotbed for trouble, 
1; parents and teachers desire it, 1; helps 
progress, 1; Americanization possibilities, 1; 
open democracy, 1. 

The number who employed comments against 
the parent-teacher association were as follows: 
The parents and people of the community med- 
dle with administrative problems, 47; the work 
falls upon the principal, superintendent, and 
teachers, 14; the people come to be entertained 
and as a result the parent-teacher association 
becomes merely social, 14; the right parents 
are not reached, 13; petty grievances are aired 
and arguments result, 11; destructive criticism 
develops, 11; poor leaders, 10; the parents are 
not interested, 9; factions are apt to dominate 
the parent-teacher association, 6; the pro- 
cedure is divorced from the a 3; lack of 
cooperation, 3; time - wasted, insufficient 
speakers for programs, 2; the programs are too 
formal, 2; teachers are not interested, 2; : oe 
bring their children, 2; no financial support, 2; 
the parent-teacher association is a failure, 1; 
does not aid the high-school boys and girls, 1; 
it produces factions, 1; cannot generalize, 

The questions asked as to the secret of suc- 
cessful management of parent-teacher 
tions led to various answers. Some of these 
pointed out that it was in the right kind of 
officers, in keeping the association busy, and in 
keeping them under the control of the super- 
intendent or principal. Other comments were 
to the effect that the people must understand 
the true purpose of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, keep the organization free of polities and 
cliques, and not attempt to run the schools. 


associa- 


Contracts Between Architects and School Board 


A most interesting legal contest between an 
architect and a school board was recently de- 
cided by the supreme court of the state of Ili- 
nois. J. CO. Llewellyn, a well-known schoolhouse 
architect of Chicago, was asked by the board 
of education of the town of Cicero, a suburb 
of Chicago, to undertake the remodeling and 
repairing of a high-school building. 

At a meeting of the board of education held 
in June, 1919, it was moved and carried that 
Llewellyn be engaged as “architect and in- 
structed to draw plans and specifications for 
remodeling the old building acceptable to the 
board; his fee to be eight per cent of the cost 
of such alterations as approved; this including 
supervision of the work and all of his charges 
in connection therewith.” 

Apparently nothing was done by the board 
of education until in April, 1920, when similar 
action was taken, again engaging the architect 
to undertake the remodeling of the high-school 
building. This time the resolution provided 
that the work could be discontinued at the 
pleasure of the board, the services of the archi- 
tect to be recompensed as established by the 


American Institute of Architects. The specifi- 
cations were more definitely outlined. 

In September following, the board adopted a 
resolution to the effect that the architect be 
authorized to make complete drawings for the 
alteration and remodeling of the east and south 
sides of the building, and for a west addition. 

No formal contract was entered into by the 
board of education as contemplated by the reso- 
lution of April, 1920. But, the architect pro- 
ceeded with the execution of the work. It ap- 
pears from the record that after the drawings 
and specifications were completed, bids were 
taken for the work contemplated. But, the con- 
tracts were not let, and the board of education 
decided to abandon the entire project. 

The architect then presented his bill for the 
work performed by him which the board refused 
to pay. Its contention was that the contract 
of April, 1920, was illegal because expenditures 
of this character must be approved by a vote 
of the people. The court, however, held that 
the failure to enter upon a formal contract did 
not release the board of education from obliga- 
tion and that the powers of such bodies in the 
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WILLIAM A. BOYLAN, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York, N. Y. 

The board of education of New York City recently elected 
District Superintendent William A. Boylan as Associate 
Superintendent to succeed the late Edward B. Shallow. 

Mr. Boylan is a graduate of St. Francis Xavier College, 
and has served in the public-school system more thah 
thirty years, as teacher, principal, and district superin- 
tendent. As district superintendent he served in the Bor- 
oughs of Richmond, Manhattan, Bronx, and Queens. For 
three and a half years he was in charge of high schools. 

Mr. Boylan has served on numerous educational commit- 
tees and is an author of school texts in arithmetic and 
Engin. 


matter of. repairing and remodeling were broad 
and liberal, and that the restriction applied to 
new buildings only. 

The resolution of both June, 1919, and April, 
1920, recited that “certain portions of the pres- 
ent school building have become unsuitable, 
inconvenient, and unnecessary for sehool pur- 
and that it was the opinion of the board 
“that the same should be repaired and improved 
in such manner as will make it (them) more 
suitable for present-day needs and_ require- 
ments,” and therefore, it was resolved to retain 
an architect “for the purpose of making plans 
and specifications to obtain the desired improve- 
ments.” 

The case was originally entered in the supe- 
rior court of Cook county, Illinois, and, upon 
« decision in favor of the architect rendering 
judgment in the amount of $22,082, was ap- 
pealed to the appellate court. Thereupon the 
case was taken to the supreme court. This court 
summarized the three pleas of the board of 
education as follows 

“The first plea averred that appellee was to 
be paid only if the work was let according to 
the plans and specifications, and that no work 
was ever let. The second plea averred the con- 
tract was void because the work contemplated 
was for building purposes other than ordinary 
repairs and improvements to building and 
grounds other than improvements to be paid 
for by special assessment or special taxation, 
and could not be made without an aftirmative 
vote of the voters of the district at an election, 
and no election was ever held. The third plea 
averred the contract was void because the work 
contemplated was not for the wants of the dis- 
trict for the next ensuing school year, only, but 
the improvements were to be made from time 
to time in the future by future boards of educa- 
tion as the growth and needs of the school dis- 
trict might require.” 

The court then proceeded to deny each of 
these pleas, contending that the fact that no 
work was done did not void the obligation, that 
the contract was not subject to special assess- 
ment, and finally that it was immaterial whether 
the work extended beyond the current year or 
not. In discussing the schedule of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the court quoted 
urticle 8 as follows: 

(Concluded on Page 160) 
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The Teacher as an Administrator’ 


PART III—THE TEACHER AS A COLLEGE DEAN 


It has been difficult of late years to know just 
what type of officer is meant when one speaks 
of a dean. The term as used in educational 
circles always refers to an officer in a college, 
except as it has been appropriated for deserip- 
tion of certain high-school officers in imitation 
of the higher institutions, and it usually is ap- 
plied to a person in charge of all local or in- 
ternal affairs. An indiscriminate use of the 
title, however, has given the same label to such 
ottices as those performed by a dean of men, 
a dean of women, a dean of the faculties, a dean 
of deans, and a dean of a graduate school. In 
this discussion reference is made only to the 
dean ot a college, and the duties as later de- 
scribed will make clear just what is meant. 

In the early days of the higher institutions 
when student body and teaching corps were 
both small, it was possible, even necessary, for 
the president to have immediate direction of 
all details involved in the management of his 
college. With the increase in student popula- 
tion, and the subsequent increase in the size 
of the faculty, the president found it expedient 
to release many of his duties to under officers 
who appeared as heads of committees, heads of 
departments, or as full-time assistants to the 
president himself. Thus, in the small co!lege 
there is still to be found an officer, known as 
the dean, whose office corresponds to that of 
dean of the faculties or assistant to the presi- 
dent in the larger universities. In the latter, 
however, where separate colleges devoted to cer- 
tain types of training have been created, each 
has its dean. The relationship of such officer 
to the president may be thought of in a quite 
limited sense as that which exists between a 
principal and the superintendent of a system of 
lower schools. The dean in his college is the 
representative of the president and is respon- 
sible to the latter for all the activities that 
involve the deanship. The selection of one per- 
son to whom could be given this responsibility 
resulted from the modern tendeney to central- 
ize authority, which, in turn, grew out of the 
failure of executive committees to eliminate 
bias and disagreement in matters that concerned 
the policies of the institution as a whole. 

How Deans are Chosen 

Deans are usually chosen from one of three 
sources. ‘The commonest custom is to elevate 
the head of a department within the college or, 
in the absence of such officer, one of the mem- 
hers of the teaching staff. Another practice is 
to select a faculty member from some other in- 
stitution or a dean of a like college elsewhere. 
And a third and the most unusual procedure 
is to appoint a member of the teaching staff of 
some college offering an entirely different type 
of instruction. The manner of selection is in 
no wise uniform since it depends upon the rea- 
son for it. The president, in representing the 
regents or trustees, must choose an 
individual who will work hand in glove with 
him. He may or may not be able to find such 
a person within the college. 
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Again, he must 
find some one who has the qualities of a leader 
and administrator and who will make the col- 
lege a suecess. To do this he may need to go 
institutions. And finally, and fortu- 
nately not frequently, the president appoints to 
the deanship some person whose work has been 
in no wise related to that in prospect because 
that person either has been antagonistic to the 
college and as the president’s representative will 
keep it in its proper sphere or, because of his 
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‘The first and second parts of this paper, relating 
lo the teacher as principal and superintendent, re- 
spectively, appeared in the Scuoot Boarp Journat for 
November and December, 1926.—Editor. 
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unfamiliarity with the new field, it is felt that 
he will be in a better position to point the way 
than some one closer to the situation. Unless 
there be danger of inbreeding or unless there 
is no one available who would fit into the posi- 
tion, the first plan of selection—the elevation 
ot a head of a department or a member of the 
college teaching staff—is usually the happiest 
solution. 

For the president who is anxious to fill the 
position with a person who will give the greatest 
service over the longest period of time, a rough 
job analysis must be made. This may’ show 
that the deanship is to be characterized as cler- 
ical, as supervisory, as needing an organizer, 
or a committee chairman, or a propagandist, 
or a socially-minded individual. ‘There may be 
but one of these characteristics outstanding, or 
a few of them in equal strength, or all together, 
challenging the president to find some one so 
versatile that he can be “all things to all men.” 

The Dean Strong of Heart 

The suecess of a college rests with the dean. 
While his inabilities may not have the strength 
to destroy it, certainly he can go far toward 
making it an outstanding college, and each step 
he takes or fails to take measures the effective- 
ness of the college as surely as the tick of the 
clock measures the passage of time. Unlike the 
principal in the lower school, he usually is 
allowed to select his teaching staff, but like the 
principal, he does not contract with them or pay 
their salaries. Thus he is in a position to be 
buffeted about and only the strong .of heart will 
make progress against the headwinds likely to 
be encountered, The fact that he is a dean and 
thereby the president’s representative marks 
him off as separate and apart from his own 
teaching staff; the fact that he is representing 
a particular college prevents him from getting 
very close to the other deans; and the fact that 
he is an under officer frequently shuts him out 
of the president’s confidences. It is an extremely 
ditficult position and 
those who 


invites sympathy from 
understand it. Because of a lack 
of understanding many potentially successful 
deans have withered during the early years of 
their respective regimes. Others have been in- 
spired to great deeds through the encouragement 
of the students of the college. 

He who aspires to be a dean should know first 
of all that he will be expected to work harder 
than any other member of the college faculty 
except the president himself. The dititiculty of 


the task will be affected somewhat by the size 
of the college, but the variety of duties will 
The bane of the deanship is 
involved, 


remain as great. 


the clerical work Partly because it 





is so difficult to secure approval of the employ- 
ment of assistants and clerical workers, and 
partly because there are so many small tasks 
that can be done by the dean alone, the work 
of the office can be accomplished successfully 
only by a person who is not only willing to “toil 
terribly” but who has a strong liking for detail. 
Student Relations that Wear 

Many students are attracted to a college be- 
‘ause of the reputation of the dean. He would 
be most unworthy of the title if he failed to 
encourage these, yet these same students are 
likely to consume much of his time needlessly 
and to put a strain upon his energies that even 
time, because it involves more of the same thing, 
cannot heal. They do not wish to, in fact, in 
some institutions they cannot, register without 
tirst seeing the dean, and no substitute will do. 
For a change of subject, course, or college, they 
niust see the dean. For late entrance, non- 
attendance, or infraction of the college rules, 
they must see the dean. For registration of 
complaint of any kind, they must see the dean. 
And, for promotion or graduation, they cannot 
avoid seeing the dean. It is perhaps needless 
to mention that those enrolled in his courses 
respect his opinion and seek to gain his advice 
and get into his good graces at every turn. 
Many will depend upon him to secure positions 
for them and this involves a series ot confer- 
ences with each. 

As his college grows the dean needs more 
statf members. These, although he does not 
actually employ, he must find himself, and he 
resorts to one of three methods. First, he may 
visit other institutions or places of convention 
where he may meet prospective candidates per- 
sonally. Second, he may cause those whose 
services he desires to come to the college for 
conference, or to teach on trial. And third, he 
may forego either or both of these plans and 
make his recommendations to the president on 
the strength of written testimonials he has re- 
ceived, The last-named plan is the easiest, but 
the most ineffective, and he may find himself 
obligated to retain on his staff persons whom 
he would not have selected had he been able 
with them prior to appointment. 
Kither of the other two plans consumes much 
of his time and energy through travel or inter- 
view, or both. 


to confer 


With students and staff provided, a curricu- 
lum must be drawn up. The final responsibility 
of so organizing it that it will not only meet 
the needs and demands of the students and fit 
into the general policies out!ined by the ad- 
ministration, but that the various courses and 
subjects can be fittingly presented by the staff, 


will fall upon the dean. This not only involves 


the appointment of committees from which will - 


be submitted recommendations for additions or 
revisions of courses and subjects, but makes 
necessary many staff meetings and conferences 
over most of which the dean must preside. 
Again, it calls for a certain amount of super- 
vision of the activities of the staff, and this 
must be so conducted that elimination of dupli- 
cation of teaching material or even of entire 
courses or subjects is made possible. All courses 
offered will be presented in their relation to 
courses of other related colleges or professional 
schools and the detail connected with planning 
them in light of this relationship is never- 
ending. 
Staff Problems 

It is well to mention in passing that students 
and faculty are drawn from all walks in life, 
und even in those colleges offering pre-profes- 


sional courses neither the teachers nor the 
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taught will react to the same situations with a 
high degree of similarity. The dean must be 
prepared, therefore to deal with all types and 
conditions of mentality. In choosing his staff, 
the members of which are to adapt themselves 
to the problems of teaching students with strong 
individual differences, he may surround himself 
with individuals cut from the same pattern and 
with the coloring washing out, or he may choose 
a variety of dominating and forceful types who 
have come, or show possibilities of coming, to 
positions of authority in the fields of their en- 
deavors. By following the first plan he must 
do most of the work of the college. By follow- 
ing the second he must expect much disagree- 
ment. So in either case his burdens are little 
lightened, if not increased. 

For his staff the dean must determine the 
distribution of the teaching load. The number 
of hours per week to be given to instruction by 
each member is usually prescribed in the offices 
of administration, but the courses or subjects 
must be so assigned that each instructor will 
perform according to his strength. The college 
staff is made up of three classes of instructors— 
teachers, laboratory workers, and writers. <A 
single individual may fall in any one or all of 
these classifications, but the larger the staff the 
more pronounced are the lines of demarcation. 
Some members do better work if given a full 
teaching load of the simpler and well-established 
subjects; others, if assigned laboratory duties; 
and still others, if allowed some freedom for 
research and the opportunity to report upon 
their findings. Therefore, constant readjust- 
ments need to be made and the dean will have 
this added responsibility. 

One of the perplexing problems falling to the 
lot of the dean is the assignment of rank and 
the determination of salary. While the salaries 
for certain ranks in the teaching staff are 
usually fixed by the board of regents, these may 
vary in different colleges according to the diffi- 
culty experienced in securing new members, and 
it is not unusual for special provision to be 
made in the allotment of salary to instructors 
of high merit. In meeting this situation the 
dean comes closer to the business of the presi- 
dent’s office than at any other time, for more 
serious difficulty may be met through the ap- 
pointment of a staff member at a high salary if 
he later fails to come up to expectations than 
in any of the other duties common to the dean- 
ship. 

Each dean carries a rank pertaining to his 
instructional duties, and it is usually that of 
professor. His rank must, of course, be as high 
as that of the highest ranking member of the 
staff. Further, few deans are entirely relieved 
from classroom instruction. Most frequently 
they offer courses in administration or in the 
larger problems of their fields. Occasionally, 
however, they select some narrow field that 
needs developing or some subject through which 
they will come in contact with the largest num- 
ber of students. A five-hour teaching load for 
deans is common, and this is often so divided 
that three hours per week are devoted to begin- 
ning students and two hours to students about 
to be graduated. In this way the chief officer 
of the college helps the students orient them- 
selves at two important periods in student life. 

Extra Mural Duties and Opportunities 

Whatever time is left from the administration 
of his office is given over by the dean to lec- 
turing, writing, and attending conventions. He 
may do these things because they are demanded, 
or because he sees in them an opportunity to 
help the standing of his college. He lectures 
to a variety of audiences at commencements, 
at dinners, at teachers’ and farmers’ institutes, 
and at gatherings of other workers in allied or 
even unrelated fields. Further, he must find 
time to address the entire student body and is 
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often called to the lower schools to explain the 
work of his college. 

Most deans at some time or other write for 
publication. Few have much time they can 
devote to this, but an occasional magazine arti- 
cle, or by dint of hard work, an occasional book 
is not to be unexpected of the dean or from 
him. He is usually in a position to write 
authoritatively, since he must not only be famil- 
lar with his field, but has at his disposal all the 
material necessary, and the literature that has 
to do with educational training might be greatly 
enhanced if more deans were allowed the free 
dom to write. 

By attending conventions the dean not only 
is able to confer with prospective staff members, 
but may keep in touch with the progress in his 
and related work. It is considered a good thing 
for him to do, since he not only brings back new 
ideas, but helps to strengthen his college by his 
presence, 
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It will be seen that, if a dean is to be highly 
successful in the performance of all of these 
duties, he will need to have all the good quali 
ties common to successful school administrators. 
He must have been well and highly trained, 
must be a good instructor, a good organizer, a 
supervisor of no mean parts, a good mixer, a 
good speaker and writer, a patient traveler, a 
diplomat, an optimist, and a lover of detail. 
As a dean he is likely to develop qualities here- 
tofore unknown to man. If he succeeds and 
bears up under the strain, he will not be over- 
stepping the bounds of propriety when he ex- 
pects the support of his staff and students and 
claims his rightful place with other deans in 
related colleges. For to him is possible a type 
of educational leadership upon which should be 
placed only those limits necessary to the grad 
ual growth of the institution he represents. 


(To be concluded) 


The Intelligence of Public-School Transients 
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It has always been interesting to speculate 
what a measured study of the mental abilities 
of public-school transients would show. Judg- 
ing from a more or less subjective point of 
view, it would perhaps be not unreasonable to 
suppose that those pupils who tend to wander 
back and forth between enrollment in the public 
and in the private schools should at least not 
be above the average in intelligence. This 
might be expected, as we shall see later, from 
the nature of the practical reasons leading to 
the change, many of which are due to difficulties 
of adjustment, and from the fact that there is 
a rather close correlation between adjustability 
in school and intelligence. We should not ex- 
pect, however, that all cases of change from 
one school system to the other would be due 
to the same reasons. Such a thing as change 
of residence might often inyolve a change of 
school system, and there is no @ priori reason 
why we should not suppose that the more intel- 
ligent child would change his residence as often 
as the duller one. There will evidently be a 
multiplicity of motives for change of enroll- 
ment. We may compare the intelligence of the 
groups as a whole, but this will be a different 
thing from diagnosing the mentality of any one 
particular child who may decide to shift his 
allegiance. But even averages are oftentimes 
enlightening. 

In the present study the McCall Multi-Mental 
Test was given to all the pupils above the 
third grade in both the public and parochial 
school systems of a community of about 25,000 
population. The public-school system had an 
enrollment of about 2,000 and the parochial 
schools had a registration of a little better than 
1,000. As the test was given, the pupils were 
asked to indicate on an appropriate form 
whether they had ever gone to parochial schools 
(in the ease of public-school children), or 
whether they had ever attended the public 
schools (if they were parochial-school children). 
The results were then tabulated. and it was 
found that a total of 222 had changed systems 
at one time or another. Their IQ’s, or intelli- 
gence quotients, were then compared with the 
rest of the population. As a result of the com- 
parison, it was found that whereas the school 
population as a whole had an IQ of 101.1, the 
transients had an IQ of only 94.1. The range 
of scores of both groups was practically the 
same, with IQ’s as low as 40 and some as 
high as 140. Although the difference between 
the 1Q’s of the respective groups may seem at 
first not to be overlarge, nevertheless it is 
highly reliable when we compare it with the 


probable error of the difference. ‘he ditference, 
which is seven points, is more than 6 times its 
probable error which is 1.07. For reliable work 
a difference that is 4 times its probable error 
is usually accepted as being sutticient. We 
may say then that the transients as a class are 
less intelligent than the stable members of the 
school population. 

Another interesting comparison results when 
we caleulate the age of the children. ‘The fol- 
lowing summary gives their chronological ages 
us you go from grade to grade: 

Median Chronological Age from Grade to Grade 

Grade IV V VI Vil Vill 
ETONGCUUS ..006005505 10-7 11-1 12-7 18-9 13-9 
BERDIE asic sccesocncs 10-6 11-0 12-5 13-6 14-2 

Thus we see that the transient pupil tends 
to be older in every grade except the eighth, 
than does the stable child. This fact would 
indicate that his educational progress is slower. 

There are two facts of the present study to 
be explained: (1) The intelligence of transi- 
ents is less on the average than that of the 
stable members of the school population. (2) 
The progress of the transient through the grade 
is also at a slower rate. 

lf we consider the latter statement first, we 
can probably summon up many reasons why 
this should be so. Of course, less intelligence 
will be one. But besides that, there will be 
many others that will affect the scholastic 
efficiency of the transient. From many years of 
observation on the part of one of the authors 
as a public-school superintendent, the following 
are suggested: 

1. Change of teachers too frequently, with 
its inherent defects. 

2. The use of different textbooks in the two 
systems. 

3. A difference 


systems. 


of method in the two 


4. A change of environment with its detri- 
mental effect. 

5. Lack of intelligent promotions, due to 
short acquaintance on the part of the teacher. 

6. Irregular attendance, and inability of 
attendance officer to locate the child, due to 
lack of reports. 


If we consider the fact of change itself from 
one school system to another, we also find many 
factors with an influence upon the event. The 
following are some of the most important: 


1. Inability to make the grade. 

2. The problem of discipline. 

3. Lack of parental interest and control. 
4. Distance from school. 

5. Dislike of the teacher. 

6. Inability to find a course to suit. 


(Concluded on Page 159) 
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Why Tables 


During the past few years the writer has been 
asking this question, and compiling and analyz- 
ing the answers. Ilygienists, professors, teach- 
ers, superintendents, manufacturers and their 
salesmen, pupils, janitors, and more than ail 
these, careful observation of classroom practice 
in schools in many parts of the country, have 
given the answers which are here summarized 
und passed along. To keep them within reason- 
uble space and to allow for analyses, the replies 
will be condensed under as few and as compre- 
hensive heads as possible. 

The use of this sort of equipment in the 
kindergarten or first grade is so generally agreed 
upon that it will be omitted entirely from this 
discussion. ‘The second grade and certain spe- 
cial rooms are also omitted though there is no 
such agreement in respect to them. Tables and 
chairs as regular classroom equipment in the 
grades and high school only are under considera- 
tion. 

The “Atmosphere” of the Classroom 

“Tables and chairs,” we are told, “give the 
classroom a natural home-like atmosphere.” This 
is an attractive expression quite in harmony 
with the spirit of modern education. Just what 
it means as applied to furniture is difficult to 
discover. Just what sort of a home has an at- 
mosphere favorable for thirty or forty pupils 
studying or reciting in the same room? Curi- 
ously enough, many of those who speak of this 
home atmosphere so delightfully do not require, 
and often do not permit home study, largely on 
the grounds that home environment is not favor- 
able even for individual study. Certainly, they 
do not grant that the lighting, seating, and 
working facilities are as favorable in the home 
as in the school. The typical home equipment 
for study is probably an adult-size chair at a 
dining table, with the light in front of the pupil 
as he studies—a condition which would not be 
tolerated in a modern school. So far as the ex- 
pression really means anything at all, it prob- 
ably means that tables and chairs contribute an 
informality to the schoolroom, or that they avoid 
the excessive rigidity of fixed lines of stationary 
desks. Yet, it cannot be denied that, in the 
great majority of rooms where this equipment 
is in use, it is found in just as straight and rigid 
lines as the teachers can keep it, and one of the 
commonest objections raised to it is the difficulty 
of keeping the lines straight. 

Only in a small minority of classrooms do the 
tables and chairs actually function in an in- 
formal arrangement, and then it is almost in- 
variably at the cost of sacrificing eyesight and 
efficiency by having pupils facing in various 
directions with reference to the light, some fac- 
ing directly toward the windows, some working 
in their own shadows, others with the light on 
the right. 

Nor, have we ever seen anything in the tables 
ind chairs used in the classrooms to suggest the 
softer and more ornamental environments of the 
home. The pictures on the walls, flower boxes, 
and oceasional curtains at the window, have 
softened the harshness of the modern school- 
room, but there is a total lack of table cloths, 
upholstery, and ornamental individualized de- 
signs in the furniture. The tables and chairs 
are about as uniform and as harsh in lines and 
physical contacts as they can well be made, much 
more so indeed than the curved outlines of the 
better school desks. 

Schoolroom Liberty 

“Liberty” is another word, dear to American 
hearts, much used in answer to our question. 
Liberty of movement is unquestionably a desir- 
able condition under modern ideals of school 
discipline. But liberty in the busy schoolroom, 
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as in crowded trattic, does not consist in unregu- 
lated or unrestricted movement. Looseness is not 
liberty. The first requisite of liberty of move- 
ment is that it shall not interfere with others. 
Freedom to disturb one’s real neighbors is not a 
right in a democracy nor in a schoolroom. The 
other essential to freedom of movement is that it 
contributes some service or satisfaction to the 
mover. Being compelled to move uselessly, 
superfluously, or contrary to one’s desires is 
hardly liberty of movement. The necessity of 
moving one’s chair back and forth from the table 
whenever he rises, enters or leaves his seat, or 
gets a book or pencil from the drawer (if any), 
and the fact that in doing so he must exercise 
the greatest care to avoid disturbing his neigh- 
bor by jarring the table, scraping the chair on 
the floor, or bumping into the table behind; sug- 
gests more of restriction than liberty of move- 
ment. In any type of school desk, movable or 
stationary, he is free to move himself as desired 
without any movement of the furniture. 

The sliding of chairs back and forth upon the 
floor is not only destructive of floors and furni- 
ture, but is a constant source of distraction and 
irritation in a room supposedly devoted to 
mental concentration. “This noise will drive 
me crazy,” is frequently the form or substance 
of the teacher’s opinion on this matter. Indi- 
vidual movements are almost incessant and not 
infrequently the movement of a whole class in 
this equipment is heard from end to end of a 
large building. Costly floors may lessen the 
noise but are more seriously injured. Rubber 
tips prevent sliding and thereby necessitate 
jumping chairs back and forth. In the many 
rooms visited only one teacher has been found 
who has successfully eliminated all noise of 
chairs scraping on the floors. Her pupils have 
been trained to leave their chairs about a foot 
back from the tables, to sit on the edges of their 
chairs when they work and to get themselves in 
and out without moving them. She ‘eliminates 
the noise—and also comfort, good posture, and 
all semblance of liberty. Where drawers are 
provided in the tables, their use is not infre- 
quently abandoned because of the double annoy- 
ance of pupils having to slide their chairs back 
and forth in order to use them at all and also 
because the opening of the drawers shakes the 
tables and introduces a new element of disturb- 
ance. One of the commonest criticisms of the 
chair-desk type of seating is the noise involved 
in using the drawer under the seat; but at worst 
it involves no movement of furniture and the 
pupil is holding down the seat by sitting on it 
when he pulls the drawer from under it. 

Group Teaching 

“Modern methods demand group instruction 
of pupils,” is another valid statement which 
curiously enough is given as a reason for equip- 
ping classrooms with tables and chairs and has 
most certainly been the determining factor in 
selecting such equipment in some instances. It 
is particularly difficult to follow the reasoning 
which leads to the installation of large tables, 
about which groups of four, six, or eight pupils 
are seated facing each other, as a means of 
group instruction. The fundamentally impor- 
tant working group in any class is the individ- 
ual. Anything in the way of equipment which 
interferes with individual concentration, must 
be regarded as detrimental to the basic purposes 
of the school. This was recognized when double 
desks were abandoned a quarter century ago, or 
the long benches some decades before that. The 
next most important working group is that of 
the whole class. Certainly no equipment can be 
regarded as favorable for group instruction, 
which interferes with the entire class function- 
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ing as a unit; but what else can be the effect of 
seating equipment which has pupils facing in 
various directions, at least half of them facing 
away from the teacher? Aside from these two 
definite group units, the individual and the 
whole class, other teaching groups are essentially 
flexible, varying from half to third of the class 
to the small study groups. These latter are con- 
stantly shifting in numbers and personnel ac- 
cording to common, needs, problems, and projects. 
A group may be of two, or a dozen, or any other 
number, and should be determined by the exig- 
encies of instruction and not by the size of the 
furniture. We have found tables of almost 
every size in schools of every sort, but have yet 
to find a single instance of groups functioning 
consistently in table-size units. We have seen 
a room devoted to social studies and “socialized” 
by means of four-pupil tables, but the teacher 
could not recall any instance in which any four 
had functioned as a unit—or any reason why 
they should. We have been shown an English 
department in a high school equipped with six- 
pupil tables “because six is said to make an ideal 
study group.” One six were writing composi- 
tions, while another six were studying rhetoric, 
but no six was acting as a unit or apparently 
ever did. They could as well have been grouped 
alphabetically or by the color of their eyes, so 
far as any pedagogical purpose was concerned. 
However, we have in several instances found 
teachers who very positively insisted that their 
table groups did function in a unitary way in 
taking examinations! 

Group instruction is sound pedagogy but only 
if the grouping is flexible. For this purpose 
movable seating is important but it must be in- 
dividual seating to be fully flexible. So far as 
our observation goes, group instruction is more 
often successful with the furniture fixed than 
with groups fixed by the furniture. Very few, 
if any, rooms are now being equipped with large 
tables not only because they defeat group in- 
struction, but because they involve bad lighting 
and contribute to contagion by permitting pupils 
to cough in each other’s faces. Where tables are 
still being installed, they are now almost always 
for one or two pupils facing in the same direc- 
tion. 

Flexibility and Mobility 

‘There are many excellent reasons for movable 
seating which need not be detailed here. Aside 
from the better cleaning of floors and their pres- 
ervation from innumerable screw holes, conveni- 
ence in rearranging, shifting to suit changing 
size of classes or pupils, and other administra- 
tive advantages, the instructional advantages 
may be summarized under that elastic term 
“flexibility.” Flexibility demands complete in- 
dividualization of the furniture, and is hamp- 


ered as much by equipment which ties pupils to- 


gether as by that which ties them to the floor. 
So far as mobility is concerned, the shifting of 
group tables seems to involve the maximum of 
difficulty and has the minimum of flexibility or 
possible variations. Individual tables, on the 
other hand, offer the maximum of flexibility and 
of mobility for this type of equipment. As com- 
pared with movable desks, however, there is no 
useful movement of which the tables are capable, 
which is not equally practicable with the desks, 
and the latter have the advantage that there are 
but half as many pieces to be moved. 


With reference to mobility, it is well to note 
that legs which make contact with the floor per- 
pendicularly have a maximum tendency to noise, 
chatter, and strain in the joints. This is par- 
ticularly the case in light wood materials and 
construction. Metal legs which make floor con- 
tact at an angle practically eliminate these ob- 
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jections to mobility. The same construction, 
which by eliminating the lateral springiness of 
the legs reduces the chatter, squeak, and strain 
in moving, also reduces the tendency of the fur- 
niture to “crawl” with the constant movements 
and shifting of the weight of the pupils. The 
easier the purposeful movement becomes, the less 
there is of unintentional movement. For effi- 
ciency of movement, the single unit (chair and 
desk in one) seems to have every advantage over 
the separate chair and table. 
Economy vs. Service 

“Cost economy” is an ideal which should 
never have precedence over educational service, 
yet it is often a very practical and decisive 
factor in selecting equipment. It is sometimes 
advanced as a reason for the use of tables and 
chairs. It is seldom valid even as to first cost, 
when compared with the cost of equally good 
school desks, either stationary or movable. When 
durability, upkeep, quality, and finish are con- 
sidered, it is probably never justified. When 
floor-space is considered, the use of separable 
tables and ehairs becomes extravagant indeed, 
since the movement of the chair away from the 
table requires an additional 40 per cent of floor 
space. If free movement of the chairs is to be 
possible and the same aisle space is allowed, 40 
movable desks may be accommodated in about 
the same space as 25 two-piece units. The at- 
tempt to accommodate the same number of loose 
chairs and tables in the space provided for desks 
is always at the cost of overcrowding, bumping 
together of the loose pieces, setting them in 
double rows, and other objectionable conditions. 
If these conditions are to be avoided, largely in- 
creased building and probable teaching costs 
must be considered as part of the price of the 
extra space consumed. The increased fire and 
panic hazard should also be added to the objec- 
tions to doubling the number of pieces of furni- 
ture while increasing their instability and 
crowding. 

Healthful Posture 

Thus far we have avoided any reference to 
posture or other hygienie aspects of the seating, 
though from the standpoint of the pupil these 
are of more importance than all of the other 
considerations combined. Theoretically, either 
chairs or school desks may be properly, or very 
improperly, designed with reference to posture. 
From an extensive and intensive study of the 
chairs used in the classrooms, whatever the 
claims to the contrary, the statement may be 
safely made and defended that practically none 
of them are hygienically formed for those who 
occupy them. This condition can and should be 
changed. While there is room for much im- 
provement in the designs of seats used on school 
desks, the worst of them is better than most 
chairs used and the best of them is as good as 
present knowledge of the subject can make them. 
The criterion of a good school seat (or for that 
matter any seat not intended for lounging) is 
that the occupant should be able to sit in it and 
relax completely without sacrificing erect pos- 
ture, that erect sitting is more comfortable in it 
than slumping. The test is not in a theory but 
in observation of how the pupils actually sit. 


But, assuming equally excellent seats, school 
hygienists have long been insisting on the basic 
importance of maintaining proper relations be- 
tween seat and desk both as to height and as to 
“distance” or spacing. It cannot be questioned 
that these factors do determine posture and that 
posture is of prime importance in the health and 
efficiency of school children. School desks are, 
and should be, judged primarily on the basis of 
these elements. But they have been quite ig- 
nored in the use of separate tables and chairs. 
One need but visit the classrooms where such 
equipment is in use to see that there is no 
natural tendency and no training which induces 
the child to select the one right position for his 
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chair with reference to the table, out of innu- 
merable wrong ones. Usually they sit far back 
and stoop over to the table. Even where the 
chairs and tables are provided in an adequate 
assortment of properly-related heights, which is 
rarely the case, it seems impossible to keep them 
properly paired. In the best managed schools 
one can commonly find pupils at low tables with 
chairs so high that their knees cannot get under 
the tables, and others at high tables with chairs 
so low that elbows are extended almost at the 
height of the shoulders. Various tagging and 
numbering devices and systematic methods of 
moving have been tried, but we have yet to hear 
of any that has survived more than a few days 
of the mixing activities of pupils and janitors. 
If an effective method has been found, there are 
a number of sorely harassed teachers who would 
be grateful to learn of it. So hopeless is the 
task that many have frankly abandoned any size 
assortment in the separable type of equipment. 
It is true that in many schools where desks are 
used there is no appropriate size assortment, but 
this is due to lack of knowledge or interest, since 
any school desk once adjusted or assigned to its 
occupant remains constant both as to spacing 
and as to heights. 
And Sundry Arguments 

Various arguments used for or against tables 
and chairs as classroom equipment are more or 
less irrelevant. They often apply in one way as 
between two designs under consideration and 
oppositely as between two others. For example, 
the matter of level vs. sloping-top desks. Both 
tables and desks may be had with either level or 
sloping tops. ‘The same may be true as to qual- 
itv of materials, construction, finish, and the 
like, and to that bete noir—the sticking and 
squeaking of drawers. 
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One thing cannot be done with the desks. <A 
group of pupils may take their own chairs and 
arrange themselves in a small semi-circle about 
the teacher at the front of the room. They can- 
not so take the seats from their desks. Still, 
many teachers find that movable desks can be 
grouped quite as effectively as chairs, with the 
advantage that the desks are then available for 
use. Others find it an economy of time and cost 
to have six to ten light chairs used as supple- 
mentary equipment with movable or stationary 
desks. 

Some teachers feel that small tables (if of 
uniform height) can oceasionally be grouped to 
advantage for special-project activities. Others 
are quite positive that there is no needful group- 
ing for which movable desks are not equally well 
adapted, and still others have found it much 
better to have a single large table in each class- 
room for reference books, project work, and 
similar common use. On these and similar 
matters there will be differences of opinion and 
preference. Good teachers adapt their methods 
to the equipment provided, or they find supple- 
mentary equipment to meet the requirements of 
the methods. 

The equipping of classrooms with tables and 
chairs seems to have been in the nature of a re- 
action against excessive rigidity, but the pendu- 
lum swung to the oppsite extreme of excessive 
looseness. The inevitable return is already well 
under way and in some localities with an im- 
petus that is carrying it past the mid-point back 
to the older rigid forms. The happy medium of 
complete flexibility without sacrifice of efti- 
cieney, order, space, or hygienic ideals would 
appear to be in various forms of movable seating 
with chair and desk constituting an inseparable 
unit. 


Reversing the Reelection Procedure 
Crawford Greene, Principal, MacQueen High School, El Dorado, Ark. 


In many school systems which do not have 
nutomatie reelection of teachers after a proba- 
tionary period, the problem of reelection is at- 
tended by a certain amount of embarrassment 
for both the teacher and the superintendent. 
There is often doubt on the part of the teacher 
as to whether she will be reelected. Then there 
is the teacher who holds a grudge against the 
system and will only wait until reelection so that 
she can turn the position down, getting pleasure 
from the act. There is the problem of embar- 
rassment on the part of the superintendent in 
informing certain teachers that their work is 
not satisfactory and that they are not wanted in 
the system. 

The usual process is for the superintendent to 
make his selections, get them approved, and then 
break the news to the teacher. Often the teacher 
who knows that she has not made a success of 
her work is given no opportunity to resign but 
rather seems to be “kicked out.” 

The plan inaugurated in the El Dorado 
schools by Superintendent Donald MacQueen. 
reverses the process. In March of each year the 
teachers are asked to inform the superintendent 
whether they desire or do not desire reelection. 
This notification is made through the means of 
a letter to be in the hands of the superintendent 
by a specified date. Opportunity is given the 
teacher to make suggestions, to ask for changes, 
and to mention salary considerations. 

These letters are assorted by the superintend- 
ent into applicants and nonapplicants, the latter 
not being considered for reelection or of any 
further formality of resigning for personal rea- 


sons. The election of a successor may then be 


considered at the time of the other elections, 
thus enabling teacher placement to be completed 
at one time by the superintendent and board of 
Ample opportunity is given each 


education. 


teacher for a personal interview to discuss her 
case, as the first letters do not preclude personal 
discussion of the teacher’s work. 

The plan has been used for several years in 
Kl Dorado and has proved to be the most satis- 
factory tried by the superintendent. Of course, 
teachers may complain that after 
teaching they should not have to make appliea- 
tion for their places again. Yet, the idea is not 
one of formal application, but rather an oppor- 
tunity for the teacher to give expression of her 
attitude toward the schools and the administra- 
tion, 


successful 


The advantages of the plan might be summed 
up as follows: 

1. The superintendent has definite knowledge 
of whom to consider for reelection and can com- 
plete his teacher-election task at one time. 

2. In certain instances it relieves both the 
teacher and the superintendent of embarass- 
ment. 

3. It gives the teacher a chance to evaluate 
her work and to make suggestions for the better- 
ment of teaching conditions. 

4. The letters give a rather clear indication 
of the loyalty of the teachers, and their attitude 
toward the schools. 

5. Careful analysis of the suggestions will 
point out the good teachers, teachers who have 
been helped by the system and indicate, to some 
extent, wherein the supervisory program has 
failed. 

6. It relieves the superintendent of some 
anxiety whether his teachers are going to accept, 
and affords him an excellent opportunity t0 
evaluate his own work by the impressions that 
he has made upon his teachers, for this will im 
evitably be reflected in the letters. 
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When Essentials Counted 


A. Boyd, Lamar, Colo. 


by the tones. 
ber when we tried that, too. 
affair if I have anything to say.” 

“Well, it’s up to you members,” was McPher- 


“Burns, it’s up to you members to do some- 
thing. You know by now, undoubtedly, what 
public sentiment is—especially among some of 
us. No group of men has the right to hold a 
superintendent on a community it does not 
want. Then, you know you’ve not been treated 
with consideration. We’ve talked about it—you 
a reliable citizen—one of the few who have 
made the town—president of the board of edu- 
cation—and look at the recognition you re- 
ceive.” 

“Listen, Mae,” said Burns to C. T. McPher- 
son, head of the wholesale firm by that name 
und one, too, who had helped make the town, 
“some of you have it in for Harrison. You’re 
right when you say public sentiment—never 
public reason. The board, though, must be fair 
—deal with reasons. Be specific now, just what 
have you against him? JI—I—we—the board 
must tell him something. What would you say 
if you were in my position as president?” 

“I'd tell him the whole town is tired of seeing 
his name in print and his face and voice before 
the public. ‘Tell him we’ve lost interest in him. 
He's stale as far as most o’ us are concerned. 
It would be good for us and for him, too, to 
make a change.” 

“But, listen, Mac, you can’t fire a man for 





that. He’s not entirely to blame for your atti- 
tude. I’ll admit he’s not so popular with all the 


clubs and the P. T. A.’s as he once was. But 
who's to blame? You’ll admit he made good 
for a time. He makes a fine appearance. You 
yourself were well pleased when he first came. 
At that time there was not a club, not an or- 
ganization in town, but had to hear him as soon 
as he had parked his Buick. They were not 
satisfied—they all had to hear him again. You 
know these are facts. You know, too, most of 
us belong to a half dozen of these organizations 
and you, Mac, as well as the rest now howling 
so loud, clapped your hands sore during those 
first months. You’re to blame. You over- 
worked the man. Remember how he was used 
on all those drives—Red Cross—community 
charities fund—and your own committee even 
called him in for that stock-show-pavilion drive. 
Of course, I'll admit, he liked the honor and 
popularity, but you shouldn’t dispose of him 
on account of this reaction—no interest, you 
call it.” 

“Ye—ah,” answered McPherson, “but you'll 
admit, Old Man, a community has the right to 
buy what it wants, when it wants it? And to 
use its public servants as it sees fit, won't you? 
And the men who’ve made the town should 
control it, won’t you? He’s been here four years 
on a good salary and he’s worked out. At 
present he couldn’t put over a thing, and a man 
in his line must put it over. A few of us— 
you among them—-pay mighty heavy. He says 
he can get another job when he wants it. Give 
lim time to  hustle—ample that’s 
enough.” 





time 


“Now, listen, Mae,” Burns lowered his voice 
“0 individuals near the sidewalk might not hear, 
“if we follow your suggestion,” and his voice 
Went still lower, “have you any one to suggest 
for the place? I dread like the very devil the 
election of another superintendent. I’ve been 
on the board for some time and I know. I 
know how hard some of you are to please. The 
job's influential in spending a lot of money and 
also in other ways. Then some o’ us might as 
Well drop our own work for a couple.of weeks 
during the campaign.” 

“Then, why not,” suggested McPherson, “try 
‘ome other method? Can’t you keep it a—let 
in Just the ones you want to consider ?” 

“Ye es,” drawled Burns, insinuating much 


“Some of us on the board remem- 
It’ll be a wide-open 


son’s rejoinder in a tone of finality. “And you 
know the sentiment as I call it.” They hesi- 
tated for a moment on their walk from town 
at the parting on their way home. “Looks like 
snow,” as he surveyed the heavens, “and an east 
wind, too.” 

“Am glad you mentioned it, Mac, the board 
will think it over. Good night. See you at the 
club tomorrow, I suppose.” 


McPherson continued on down the street 
while his companion turned to the right. Burns 
chuckled as soon as he would not be heard. He 
was pleased in a way to hear his friend’s point 
of view and yet provoked to think that others 
should note and discuss how he was deprived 
of power. But it is well, he reasoned, not to 
oppose the superintendent openly—yet. They 
would have to work together for months and if 
reelected—but Burns hardly considered this a 
possibility. 

True—no break had come. They were courte- 
ous, polite, jovial to each other—in fact, both 
overworked the attitude of friendliness. Yet 
each knew they were drifting apart. Superin- 
tendent Harrison had attempted to prevent it 
but had failed. His action with others on the 
whole diplomatic, with Burns was obtuse—so 
much so that the president’s closest friends 
twitted him about his man Friday. 

All gone to the show, he thought, as he came 
in sight of his beautiful new bungalow, now 
darkened. He stirred the fire in the grate and 
sat down in his big Morris chair to think it 
over. In the flickering firelight he tried to ana- 
lyze the situation. Harrison had never opposed 
him; in fact, the man had studiously tried to 
please him and now the very idea of such action 
was distasteful. Theoretically, at least, he liked 
strong men—no kowtowing—no indeed. 

But Harrison was closely akin, he felt, to the 


grandstander. Time after time he had tried 
out an idea before a club or a P. T. A. and if 


the handelapping—the compliments afterwards 
warranted—the board at the next meeting would 
hear it explained. Sure, these should be first 
presented to the board and he twisted angrily 
in his seat. The board should have the power 
to initiate rather than to give judicial sanction 
to a popular movement. Harrison certainly had 
the itch for popular favor. There he was—an 
outsider—a man without wealth invested in the 
city—exercising more power, yes, much more 
power than those who had made the town—who 
had the ability to estimate their wealth in six 
figures. Jealousy—Burns would vigor- 
ously denied the accusation. 





have 


Yet the responsibility for the decision about 
to be reached made him hesitate. He secured 
a eigar from a box on the table near by and 
stood with his back to the fire. The first two 
matches burned themselves out in-midair, but 
the third reached the cigar and he putfed rap- 
idly. He wanted to be fair with the man. Sure, 
he would give him recommendations any time. 
He was all right if he could keep his place. 
But why keep a man they did not want? After 
all, he reasoned, it was the rules of the game 
for schoolmen and ministers to travel on 
for them. 


best 


Yet, as he sat again in that comfortable chair, 
he thought of Harrison. Fine family. Hard 
worker. Had done rather efficient work, too. 
Too bad men place themselves in such positions. 
3ut the community—yes, he hadn’t 
much of that—its attitude. 


thought 
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Apparently it was not radically desirous of 
change among its officials. The sheriff, he re- 
membered, was now serving his fourth term 
even in these prohibition days. There was the 
county superintendent, the recorder—well, no 
use to think of all. Then there were the high- 
school teachers who had enrolled the second 
generation in Latin, physics, English, and geom- 
etry, and these silent, efficient instructors knew 
and believed more in heredity. 

Certainly, he could tell Harrison when the 
time came, of the reaction against him. When 
he first came the board received compliment 
after compliment for securing such a man to 
head the schools. His predecessor had not ap- 
pealed to those who like the glib, the best 
barbered, and the best tailored for their public 
servants and now—well, McPherson was an ex- 
ample. Burns felt now he would tell him of 
the times he had publicly accepted compliments 
for the school as his private property when they 
were intended for the board and for those firm, 
strong instructors in the schools. As he viewed 
him now, Harrison was an excellent two-year 
man, but his repertoire was insufficient to carry 
him safely through four years and for the fifth 
—well, he lighted his cigar again, switched on 
the light, and reached for an illustrated maga- 
zine. 

School routine during the succeeding weeks 
und months was as usual—matters of attend- 
ance, the budget, questionaries, P. T. A. meet- 
ings like elections whether needed or not. Board 
meetings changed from considering the length 
of the Christmas vacation, poor heating systems, 
coal, and lighting bills, and midyear resigna- 
tions, to the reseeding of lawns and the reten- 
tion of the—superintendent. 


During all this time Burns had refrained 
from discussing the matter with the other mem- 
bers. He did not care to be too prominent when 
the inevitable reaction came for disposing of 
the present incumbent. Burns was cautious. 
But he still studied his man. It seemed Har- 
rison was losing interest in the details of his 
work. For instance, there was a time when he 
listened attentively to the wants of the janitors, 
and in the recent months they had come time 
after time to the president of the board. Teach- 
ers—well—they are more formal—and_ then 
wants—defects—in their fields can wait and no 
one will get cold. 





Yet the time was approaching when action 
must be taken. His own mind was made up. 
It was just the details now. He knew, rather 
he felt Harrison was unpopular with other mem- 
bers, especially Munsen and Adkins. Besides 
minor friction in schoolwork, there had been 
private misunderstandings—the: renting of a 
house—with these men. Burns felt himself a 
the leader on the board. Other men 
usually did as he suggested. He had no desire 
to become too prominent. He had lost friends, 
influential ones, too, over much less deals than 
this one. 


leader 


So the president called a secret meeting—in 
his office at 10 a. m. He selected his day and 
hour that all might be in town and the matter 
settled quickly. The board would meet, act as 
he would suggest, and report to Harrison. As 
president he was willing to give him time 
to hustle a litthe—secure another position—re- 
sign. The board would deal fairly with him. 

“Gentlemen,” after all had arrived at his 
office, “you have surmised possibly the object 
of this meeting. Superintendent Harrison has 
been with us four years—will be this fall when 
his term expires. Personally, I have made up 


(Concluded on Page 160) 
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Help Wanted! 


Arthur Schubert, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Army of the Jobless. All of us have 
heard repeatedly of the army of the jobless. In 
Europe that army is not at all insignificant; in 
fact, at times, such as the recent general strike 
in England, it threatens the very stability of 
nation and government. Nearer at hand, if you 
should visit any large city in this country on 
any day other than Sunday, you would find the 
benches of ('1e public parks crowded by folk who 
are the visible evidence of this vast army of the 
jobless. Eagerly, intensely, hungrily — men 
everywhere are searching the columns of the 
newspapers conventionally headed by these 
words: “Help Wanted!” 

Teacher Unemployment. In this day and 
year the superintendent and the school board, 
the men and women of the teaching profession 
come perilously close to being compelled just as 
eagerly, intensely, and hungrily—to scan the 
columns of teachers’ agency bulletins, letters of 
vacancies, files of teachers’ placement bureaus— 
in fact, any column marked: “Teacher-Help 
Wanted!” 

Facts. This statement has its foundation in 
the experience of teachers and of those men 
everywhere whom some delight to decorate with 
the title of “snupervisor” or “snuperintendent.” 
Last year I had to engage three new high-school 
teachers and mind you, for each of these three 
positions I had from 75 to 150 applications, good 
ones, poor ones, and some “miserabile dictu.” 

More Facts. It may be the business of the 
economist and the sociologist to consider the 
problem of the jobless at large. But surely, it 
is the problem of the teacher to inquire why 
more than twelve hundred English teachers, for 
example, in one single state!, many with an 
M.A. degree, cannot find a job where by the 
sweat of their brow they can earn their daily 
bread and enough for a haircut, not to say 
enough for plenty and proper recreation during 
their many hours of leisure time, or for the un- 
certainty of some future rainy day. It is quite 
proper to inquire why thousands of teachers, 
permitted to graduate from normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities, with a perfectly good 
teacher’s certificate, can find no employment. 
If we had more centralized state control in edu- 
cation, maybe, this problem might not exist; but 
the fact is that the jobless teacher does exist. 
The following discussion aims to present at least 
two ideas gained from personal experience 
rather than mere theoretic consideration—ideas 
which may explain somewhat the d’ étre raison 
of the jobless army in the teaching profession. 

Two Classes of Teacher Applicants. First of 
all, it may be proper to suggest that inexperi- 
enced teachers applying for a position too often 
belong to one of two large classes; either, first, 
to the class best designated as “spineless;” or 
second, to the class best designated as the “Yes, 
ves chorus.” 


Let me illustrate: I have read literally thou- 
sands of letters of application; most of them 
have a flavor of a green, tasteless lettuce salad, 
minus the usual mayonnaise dressing, which 
after all, covers a multitude of sins. Most ap- 
plications of this type read something like the 
following: 

Dear Sir: In case you have a vacancy, please con- 
sider me a candidate for the position. I am to receive 
my A.B. degree in June. 

A copy of my credits and references may be ob- 
tained from the College Alumni Secretary, if they are 
desired. 

My outside school activities include work on_the 
college paper, the all-college play, and the college 
annual. ; 

I hope you will give my application your careful 
study. Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Mary Jones. 

Thousands of these letters are literally based 


on that model and likewise thousands end their 
short-lived days in the lowly wastebasket of the 


1Wisconsin. 





superintendent. There is not a trace of an idea 
in them, not an iota of thought, or originality, 
or personality, or scholarship—the characteris- 
tics most desired in an educator. In short, they 
are spineless. Then there is the spelling. In 
one day I received three letters in which: “Prin- 
cipal,” “address.” “study.” and “yours. truly” 
were misspelled; in which the parts of speech 
were used incorrectly, and in which punctuation 
abounded everywhere—where it should not be. 

The Stationery. “The authors of these 
crimes” seemed to be much more concerned 
about the stationery with which to make the 
assault upon the unsuspecting superintendent 
than they were about the enclosure of a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. The stationery a 
superintendent receives ranges anywhere from 
the severe and correct form, business size, 814 by 
11 in., to the most delicately shaded pinks, 
blues, greens, and lavenders. They bring with 
them the touch of feminine charm in the form 
of every variety of perfume, from the Mary 
Garden kind to the clearly defined, unmistakable 
effuvia emanating from our Lady Nicotine. Not 
infrequently an applicant is in a stupendous 
hurry just at the time of writing the application 
for a position. “She” may have a caller; “he” 
may have tickets for two for the show; “she” 
may have just fifteen minutes to get to Mrs. 
Beatem’s bridge party. The result is that the 
application is written on a half sheet of cheap 
practice paper which the applicant tears care- 
fully from the unused half to be used later for 
purposes for which it was intended. Applicants 
for teaching positions, like other sensible human 
beings, view with disdain the fashions of one or 
two seasons ago; but the correspondence style 
on the part of seekers of teaching positions re- 
mains hopelessly the same; nay. it seems to grow 
increasingly ineorrigible—and spineless. 

The Yes, Yes Chorus. The seeond, the ves, 
yes chorus type of teacher applicant breaks upon 
the consciousness of a superintendent when he 
is interviewing candidates. 
ceeds something like this: 

Superintendent : 


The interview pro- 


“You are a college gradu- 


ate?” The prospective teacher replies smil- 
ingly: “Yes, yes, indeed.” Again the superin- 


tendent asks: “You have. of course, specialized 
in the subject vou want to teach?” At once his 
vis-a-vis hurls back at him the eternal: “Yes. 
yes, certainly!” The questioner makes another 
attempt to draw forth some form of self-expres 
sion from this teacher of children and expec 
tantly he asks: “You like high-school boys and 
girls ” And there drones forth the monotonous: 
“Oh, yes, so much,” accompanied by the same 
monotonous smile. Bravely the interviewer pro- 
ceeds with: “Do you think vou can handle the 
discipline?” In half-insulted tones, this signifi- 
cant answer echoes back to him: “Of course; 
yes, yes, I’m sure I ean!” Then comes the final 
effort of the executive: “Do you believe you 
can handle some outside activity, such as a 
literary society, the glee elub, or the school 
paper?” and the equally final and imposing 
reply: “Yes, yes, certainly; vou see, I have been 
president of my class and T belonged to XYZ 
sorority (or frat).” 

Thus endeth the ves, ves chorus of the inter 
view. Some prospective teachers are willing to 
say “yes,” are willing to promise everything, be- 
fore they have asked a single, intelligent ques 
tion about their teaching job, before they have 
even investigated the teaching conditions ‘under 
which they will have to work. They do any- 
thing and they give anything to get the position 
and later—if they do not like the hours, or the 
superintendent, or the schoolhouse, or the jani 
tor, they complain most shamefully and make 
themselves and others miserable. 
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What the Superintendent Wants. Some candi- 
dates seem to forget that “yes-yes” as an answer 
is not the only nor the most important factor in 
an interview; they should remember that the 
superintendent is having his eyes and mind 
focussed most effectively on the candidate before 
him. He is anxious that his teachers shall pre- 
sent a human type—normal, not queer—beauti- 
ful, not beautified—social, not stiff—friendly, 
not iey—alive, not dead—keen, not dull—master- 
ful, not servile—a group of intelligent experts, 
not a style show. 

What He Does NOT Want. He views with 
suspicion certain persons who come to him for 
aun interview: for example, the “she” with hair 
all tousled or pointing in all directions of the 
compass; the “he” with a necktie so loud that 
he is sure to become a sheiklike attraction for 
school and community; the “she” whom laziness 
—not poverty—has prevented from sewing on 
some necessary buttons or from mending some 
unsightly hole; the “he” with tobacco stains, 
aequired by long and efficient practice, which no 
amount of water can ever hope to cleanse from 
his deft fingers; the “she” with fingernails sadly 
and effectively edged with mourning: the “he” 
with balloon trousers of college style, who has 
not yet outgrown his swaddling clothes. 


Professional Equipment. Wowever, the sus- 
picions of the superintendent change to alarm 
when he begins to ask some definite questions 
with reference to the job for which he is seeking 
expert help. It would seem that he has a right 
to ask, in fact—that he ought to ask the eandi- 
date about her edueative equipment and profes- 
sional point of view. But at this point most 
seekers of teaching position show that they have 
aequired neither a knowledge of definite prin- 
ciples of education nor even a knowledge of edu- 
eational tools for the particular subject in ques- 
tion. And as for professional point of view— 
my, that does sound so forbidding: maybe, here 
is another case where, seemingly, ignorance is 
bliss. On one oceasion it happened that. the 
conversation during the interview turned to the 
newest and best English grammur texts suitable 
for high-school freshman classes. 

Believe it or not, with a major and a teacher’s- 
method course in English to her credit. with A 
and B grades in all of her courses, this graduate 
could reeall only with diffieulty the text she had 
used in her college course: as for the newer. 
more modern texts, the tools of her art. she had 
not even heard of them. and her sphinxlike. 
gloomy silence marked the ohsequies of the text- 
book subject during this remarkable interview. 
Yet, it would seem that the wise, professionally 
minded superintendent ought to seek some first- 
hand information as to the subject-tools, the 
educative equipment, of the prospective teacher. 
Now it happens that textbooks and _ reference 
books are the teacher’s tools. One expects a 
carpenter or a machinist to have a knowledge of 
the tools of his trade when he sells his services. 
Then, pray tell, why not a teacher, when she 
sells her services in behalf of education? 

Conclusion. Need we go on? Doubtless 
there are other factors that serve as contributing 
causes of the present teacher-unemployment 
problem. But in the long run, the economic 
law of supply and demand will regulate such 
teacher-market factors. The personal equation, 
however, as it is involved in an application for 4 
position or a personal interview, is a matter that 
ean be governed only by the individual appli: 
eant. 

From the foregoing discussion, therefore, the 
evidence points to this conclusive and searching 
query: Is it possible that we have so many 
mediocre teachers unemployed at the present 
time because most of the good and the best 
teachers have been culled out? Of this we may 
feel certain: Good teachers always have bee. 
still are, and always will be in demand. 
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te MAIN ENTRANCE DETAIL, B. F. BROWN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, J. D 
5 FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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. Leland & Co., Architects, 
Boston, Mass. 
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First Floor Plan. 


RB. k. BROWN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Rasement Floor Plan. J. D. Leland & Co., Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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GYMNASIUM, B. F. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
THE B. F. BROWN SCHOOL, 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 

The B. F. Brown School of Fitchburg, Mass., 
is a junior high school planned for 915 pupils. 
It is erected on a sloping lot, with the main 
frontage facing one of the main thoroughfares 
of the community. The architects have taken 


BROWN 


full advantage of the difficulties of the site by 
placing the auditorium and the gymnasium 


facing the main street and providing an impos- 


ing entrance. These parts of the school are 
planned for general community and social- 
center use and may be entirely shut off from 


The classrooms and 
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the balance of the building. 
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Third Floor 


Plan. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


other accommodations for the school are in the 


rear wing of the building, with separate 
entrances from two streets. 
The building is constructed of concrete and 


brick, with stone trimmings. With grounds and 
equipment, it cost a total of $417,828. The eon- 
tract for the building, including heating and 
ventilation was $394,135. On the basis of its 
cubie content the cost was thirty-two cents, and 
on the basis of the pupil capacity the cost was 
$430 


The following is the distribution of space: 


Corridors and stairs. .............0.000. 17.4% 
Locker rooms and wardrobes. .......... 5.7% 
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J. D. Leland & Co., Architects, Boston, Mass. 





Fr. BROWN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS 
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J.D. Leland & Co., Architects, 

Boston, Mass. 
Toilet: rooms ‘8 Ga exaw as 4.50 
Offices, rest-rooms, ind storage, 2.60 
Physical edueation 12.9% 
PIGVIGOWNS: feceskascctn cas cei dsaesSesdes Oe 
Art and musie rooms........... 4,80 
Science laboratories . 1.0¢ 
Manual-training rooms................ 47% 
Domestie-seience rooms.............22. 4.96 
Study rooms 2.10% 
Auditorium ceaenease 10.7% 
Classrooms and recitation rooms....... 8.6% 
Boiler room, vents, mise............... 11.6% 
i ci xis a 100.0% 
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WILLIAM WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Werner and Greenfield, Architects, 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 





INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE WILLIAM WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
UPPER LEFT: Literature Room. UPPER RIGHT: Typical classroom. LOWER LEFT: A corner of the principal’s office. LOWER RIGHT: Amplifying equipment of 
the Graybar public-address system installed in this building. By means of this system it is possible for the principal to make announcements simultaneously in all classrooms, and to 


broadcast various types of information. The system is connected with a radio receiving set, so that radio materia] of instructional value can be received for the use of any or all 
Classes in the school. 
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UNIT COSTS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The cubical contents of school buildings fur- 
nish, in the mind of the average architect, the 
best index to the cost of a school building.  Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that this is not 
the only measure which can be applied to school 
buildings because there are elements that are 
not revealed in so small a matter as cubical 
content. For the sake of completeness in 
studying school-building costs, six general tests 
may be applied. 

1. The cubical content basis. This is readily 
established and a definite rule promulgated by 
a committee of the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials, the Committee 
on Schoolhouse Planning and Construction of 
the National Edueation Association, and the 
American Institute of Architects is available. 
This basis of study gives the most dependable 
index of the cost of the physical structure. Its 
main shortcoming lies in the fact that it does 
not give an index to the educational value of the 
building. 


2. The square foot basis. A second unit of 
cost is the square foot cost of floor area. This 
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is important in some communities because it 
reveals certain facts which the cubage of a 
building does not reveal. In certain cities, the 
building codes require an unusual ceiling 
height and buildings have » large cubage as 
compared with their floor area. Thus, in 
Boston, the classroom ceilings are 14 feet high 
and in New York City they are nearly 15 feet 
high. In large buildings this extra cubage 
directly affects the total floor area of buildings 
and increases the cost. 

3. The pupil capacity basis. The pupil 
capacity of buildings is a third measure which 
deserves consideration. The figure, however, is 
rather variable and does not permit of absolute 
definition as do the figures on cubie contents 
and floor area. A single example will illustrate 
the point. In a middle-western city, there is a 
high school building which was originally rated 
at 1,800 pupils. Shortly after the school had 
been oceupied there was a sudden increase in 
school population and certain changes in the 
organization of classes were made. Later the 
school day was lengthened by two periods and 
the minimum size of classes was increased. The 
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VIEW OF AUDITORIUM, TOWARD STAGE. 


building now houses 2,800 pupils without over- 
crowding, and it is probable that the enrollment 
will ultimately be 5.000. If the estimates on 
the cost of this building had been made on the 
basis of the present service of the building, the 
original cost per pupil would have been reduced 
by more than one third. 

4, The pupil stations basis. The fourth in- 
dex is pupil stations, that is, the number of 
stations or places in classrooms, laboratories. 
workrooms, shops, gymnasium, and auditorium. 
This index can be accurately computed because 
it is readily possible to add up the total number 
of desks, seats, and places in the several rooms 
of the building. Instructional units alone are 
counted in this kind of an estimate and some 
authorities include the cafeteria. ‘Toilet room 
stations are not estimated. 

5. The percentage of areca basis. The fifth 
basis of study is that of the percentage of area 
devoted to various instructional and non-in- 
structional purposes, This standard has been 
developed by the National Education Associa- 
tion and requires that at least fifty per cent of 


(Concluded on Page 162) 
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RANGEFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LONDON, ENGLAND G. Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., 
(Looking from the Girls’ Playground Toward the Terrace at the Girls’ Entrance). Architect to the London Council. 


RANGEFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
John Y. Dunlop 
The Rangetield Elementary School is among 
the tirst elementary schoolhouses to be erected 





hy the London County Council in connection 
with the many housing schemes which are being 
tried out in the suburbs of London. The build- 
ing is of the one-story type, divided into three 
separate departments, with an assembly hall for 
each. It provides accommodations for 312 boys. 
312 girls, and 288 infants (kindergarten and 
primary grades). 

The school has been designed on plain and 
simple lines, to harmonize with the surrounding 
cottages which are built of brick. Sinee the 
cost of stone-built schools has risen so high, 
architeets find brick an ideal material for school 
buildings. Beeause of the small size of its 
units, brick has been found very adaptable to in- 
teresting design of the details. 

The treatment of the walls is very simple. 
being very much broken up to allow for the 
windows and doorways which are necessary on 
the outer wall of each classroom. The classrooms 


are fitted with windows for “borrowed light” RANGEFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LONDON, ENGLAND 
from. the eorridor and with French-easement (Looking from the Quadrangle Toward the Garden Plots). 





glazed doors on the outer walls. These doors mentary science and needlework in the boys’ and 


ual-training room in the boys’ playground. The 
lead to the raised terraces. The windows are girls’ departments. The infants’ department is 


quadrangle at the back of the playground is laid 
arranged to provide left-hand light and to get finished with a dado of picture tiles, and is pro- out in garden plots, which afford facilities for 
direct sunlight at some time or other during the vided with an open fireplace in addition to the object lessons in the teaching of plant life. 


day. The roof is covered with cement tile. hot-water radiators. A medical-inspection room ITeating is provided by means of radiators on 
Kach department has its own cloakroom, staff- is also provided. the low-pressure hot-water system. 
room, and comfort arrangements. Practical There is a cookery and laundry center in the The cost of the building, including the furni- 


classrooms are provided for the teaching of ele- — girls’ department in the playground, and a man- ture, was approximately $207,500. The school 
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PLOT AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN, RANGEFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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seniur aud junior high schools, while the Wash- 
ington School is strictly a grade building, hous- 
ing the first six grades. 

Built in a nook on the side of the Green River 
Valley about 100 feet higher than the rest of the 
city, it commands a view of the river for several 
miles. Being on the north bank of the river, 
the steep hills back of the building serve as a 
great reflector of the sun’s heat, so that while 
the thermometer may register 40 degrees below 
zero early in the morning, by noon snow is melt- 
ing. These hills also are a wonderful play- 
ground for the children, where there is little 
danger from automobiles. 

The foundation is made of reenforced con- 
crete, supported by pillars sunk clear to the bed 
rock. This was necessary as the soil is mostly 
clay and will not support any weight when wet. 
On one corner below ground level is the boiler 
room with the coal bin extending out beyond the 
foundation so that coal may be dumped through 


RANGEFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LONDON, ENGLAND manholes from the outside. The coal bin has a 
(Looking from the Playground End of the Garden Plots). capacity ot over a earload. 





Slack coal with an automatic stoker is used 
to heat the steam boiler. The janitor merely 
tills the hopper with slack, the electric stoker 
and fan run until a pressure of one pound is 
reached. An automatie switch turns the cur- 
rent off at one pound, and on again when the 
pressure reaches nearly zero. In cold weather, 
the janitor leaves the stoker on all night so that 
when he arrives in the morning the building is 
warm but not overheated, as all radiators in the 
building have temperature-control valves, keep- 
ing the temperature about 70 deg. F. 

The saving in cost of this system over hand- 
tiring is considerable. The janitor does not 
need to stay in the boiler room during the 
day; he does not have nearly as many ashes to 
carry out as the airblast burns more of the coal. 
Slack costs about $3.50 a ton and furnishes more 
heat than the lump coal at $8.00 a ton when 
hand-fired. 

On the first floor there are four classrooms, a 
storeroom, and toilets for boys and girls. On 
the second floor there are four additional class- 

(Concluded on Page 162) 





ASSEMBLY HALL AT THE RANGEFIELD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
G. Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the London County Council. 


was designed in the architects’ department of THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, GREEN 

; RIVER, WYOMING 
the county council under the personal super- Tho Washington School is the second building 
vision of Mr. G. Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., erected at Green River, Wyoming, since 1920. 
architect to the council. The first, the Lineoln High School, houses the 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOL, GREEN RIVER, WYO. 


WASHINGTON GRADE SCHOOL, GREEN RIVER, WYO. 
Fred H. Porter, Architect, Cheyenne, Wyo. Fred H. Porter, Architect, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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RIDGEVILLE CENTRALIZED SCHOOL, LORAIN COUNTY, 


(A Good Example of a Two-Story Building.) 


ADAPTING SCHOOL BUILDINGS TO RURAL 
COMMUNITY NEEDS 


Edward R. Johnson, Editor, The School 
Journalist, Amherst, Ohio 
Ten years ago, in a certain township in 
northern Ohio, a committee of school officials 
met to complete arrangements for the formal 
dedication of a centralized sehool building. In 
choosing a suitable place for holding the meet- 
ing it beeame apparent to these men for the 
first time that in spite of their good intentions 
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OHIO. 


to erect a complete school plant, no provision 
had been made for community gatherings. 
The members of the board of edueation had 
done the best they knew. The campaign for 
centralization had been won on an economy 
program. In that 25 square miles of township 
lived 175 pupils of elementary and high-school 
To eare for the educational needs of 
these children a building of the box type with 
six standard classrooms was erected. There 
was no differentiation in size or adaptation be- 


grades. 
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Fulton & Taylor, Architects, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
tween rooms for elementary grades and high 
school. There was no provision for special 
activities. The dedicatory exercises were held in 
a nearby chureh. After the exercises the 
parents went over to the school yard for the 
flag raising and lingered to inspect the building. 
That was ten years ago. 
unusual. 


It is not strikingly 
A tour through the rural districts 
will bring to the reader’s attention similar ex- 
amples of lack of foresight in planning school- 
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CENTRALIZED SCHOOL BUILDING, N. RIDGEVILLE, LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO 


Fulton and Taylor, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BRIGHTON TOWNSHIP SCHOOL, LORAIN, OHIO. L. C, Darnet, Architect, 
(Typical One-Story Building Finished in Stucco.) Elyria, Ohio. 

Members of rural boards of education, as well bs choice at the polls, and in the end that all will 
as school patrons, for the most part are the take just pride in the possession of a modern 





educational product of the one-room school. It — MANIAL TRAINING rural sehool. 
is natural that they should think in terms of " Leadership of Superintendent 
5 4 . . 
; tyne - ' Bs fcials are 3 ; ; 
pee type ? school i ee offic 2 a G5 cLA In Ohio the county superintendent of schools 
desirous of securing the best educational ad- CLA// ROOM m fe es 1: ms . ; 
s s this leadership. » is appointe : 
vantages permitted by the taxable resources of } etienbiahenaes npption tite % nck pani. mes — inted by a 
hej his ; ag f li a | county board of edueation and is responsible te 
their district n the process of centralization a : 3 : ey 
: it in matters of administration and supervision, 
these officials must be made to see that the new . Sas ' 
building should be more than a mere groupin .GYMNA/JIUM @ AUDITORIUM . but in the centralization program he must work 
s > more than a mere grouping 5 ehh nal ine ton ania 
under one roof of the scattered one-room ns UDY MALL. | a en oe et ee ee 
hool — pee eer There is a separate board of five members for 
schools. : ‘ . om 
’ A : Sil Niele ; led I hi each village and township of the county. The 
rained leadership is needed. n this i | | eas . ‘ bia 
: — : cities and villages with a population in excess 
modern movement for the centralization of ie , he ee ee 
\ aeake @ £ the | ; <ganreen BR [ Ce ei of 3,000 do not come within the jurisdiction 
rural schools, the man of the hour is one who 3 sa 7 ; ; : 
‘3 familiar ; ‘nm sympathy with the rural edu- a ee LipRARY “CLASS ROOM ~ | ssp. LABORATORY. of the county board of education, but are ad- 
is familiar and in sympathy with the rural edu GafOFFICL 3 duck : 
: ° ministered by separate superintendents and 


cational needs and is capable not only of proper , 


ir : : . se ards. This means th: > work 1 
superivision of the financial, architectural, and FLOOR PLAN OF THE BRIGHTON SCHOOL (ONE- chool boards. This means that the work of the 


structural aspects of the building program, but STORY BUILDING), LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO. (Continued on Page 162) 
of conducting a general educational program in ee. anes 
order that all the people of the community may i , 4 OG 
have the opportunity to study and visualize their i 7 Hon 
particular problem. Only in this way ean it 1 ; " 
be assured that the particular needs of the com- i! " 
munity will be incorporated in the building pen ee ia. acini 
plans, that the electors will exercise a wise r no “ 
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Economies in Schoolhousing 


Study No. 2: Subject Distribution of Pupil Use of Blackboards in Junior and Senior High Schools 
F. W. Hart and L. H. Peterson, Department of Education, University of California 


Study No. 1, which appeared in the July, 
1926, issue of the JourNaL, presented gross data 
on the extent to which blackboards are used by 
pupils under modern conditions in junior and 
senior high-school instruction and gave ob- 
jective evidence of the fact that large sums 
are expended upon the installation of this type 
of teaching equipment which the test of use 
does not justify. Study No. 1, while significant 
in raising an important economic problem, did 
not carry the analysis of the data to the point 
where it might serve as a definite guide to 
school authorities and architects in planning 
new buildings. In other words, no analysis by 
subjects of instruction was reported. 

The favorable comment and practical interest 
accorded the reporting of the gross data of 
Study No. 1 have encouraged the extension of 
the investigation and prompted a detailed an- 
alysis by subjects. The extension of the data 
was made for the purpose of increasing confi- 
dence in the results, and the detailed analysis 
to give to the findings a more practical signifi- 
eance in the planning of new buildings. 

The data reported in Study No. 1 were lim- 
ited to pupil use of blackboards in 294 “regular” 
recitation rooms, and 100 “special” rooms in 
junior and senior high schools. Since prelimi- 
nary tabulations indicated no significant differ- 
ence between the pupil use of blackboards in 


TABLE I—Pupil Use of Blackboards in Senior High Schools 


TABLE II—Pupil Use of Blackboard in Junior High Schools 
Distribution of use of blackboard as measured by the maximum 
number of pupils at the blackboard at any one time 


Items Tabulated 0 1-5 
Number of instruction rooms............. 60 37 
Per cent number of rooms is of total...... 23.3 14.4 
Linea? feet OF BIACKROATA....<..ccsccccsses 2,433 1,462 
Number of pupils using blackboard....... 109 
Average number of feet per pupil using 

MIMI, cided siadins sa veaeengadaas 3.4 
Cumulative number of rooms and per cent 

of total: 

CA) Weel RO BUGIS. ic ccsccscscccsceds 60 

23.3% 
(Bb) With & pupils of lets.......655.. 97 
37.7% 


(ec) With 20 punil® or 1686; ....06:6:60 
(d) With 15 pupils or less........... 
(e) With 20 pupils or less........... 
(t) "With 25 pupils or 1688....406550% 
(zg) With 30 pupils or 1086 .....05.600 
(h) Total 


(3) Current practice of installation of 
blackboard in high-school buildings has resulted 
in the placement of 25,723 linear feet (approxi- 
mately five miles) of blackboard in 527 rooms 
without regard to the extent to which it is used. 
The total investment in blackboard in these 
rooms at current western prices for a good 
quality of natural slate would approximate 
$100,000. Reeognition of the facts revealed in 
this analysis of use by subjects would result on 
the same basis in a saving of $50,000 in an 
equal number of new rooms. The possible sav- 





Distribution of use of blackboard as measured by the maximum 
number of pupils at the blackboard at any one time 


Items Tabulated 0 1-5 
Number of instruction rooms............. 125 125 
Per cent number of rooms is of total...... 9 23.7 23.7 
Linear feet of blackboard...........seeee 4,073 4,882 
Number of pupils using blackboard....... 314 
Average number of feet per pupil using 

MENON ONEE 66 .646:%.0.6446.0440 0450006006004 15.5 
Cumulative number of rooms and per cent 

of total: 

CR) We BO BONG. ike di iccscccvedces 125 

23.7% 
(B) ‘WER DS GGUS OF BOB. o.o6ccicccasc 250 
47.40% 


(C) With BO SUSIE OF BOOB. 60:060:00:00: 
(d) With 15 pupils or less........... 


a Ree ee 


o 


(e) With 20 pupils 
(ft) With 25 pupils OF TO8B. 1. .sccccce 
(g) With 30 pupils or less........... 


(h) Total 


during the tive days recorded 


6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 over 30 Totals 
D4 56 70 4 25 18 527 
10.2 10.6 13.3 10.2 4.7 3.4 100 
2,838 3.205 4,125 3,858 1,563 1,179 25,7238 
4387 746 1,286 1,247 707 614 = 5,351 
6.5 4.3 3.2 3.1 22 1.9 4.8 
304 
7.6% 
360 
68.3% 
430 
81.5% 
484 
91.7% 
509 
96.4% 
27 
100% 





junior high schools as compared with senior high 
schools, the data have been combined as to type 
of school, but classified as to “regular” and 
“special” rooms. 

Classification of Material by Subject 

In Study No. 2 the data have been extended 
to include a total of 784 rooms, and the classifi- 
cation has been made by subjects of instruction. 
The junior and senior high schools are treated 
separately. Tables I, II, and III show the ex- 
tent of use by rooms, and subsequent tables 
show extent of use by subjects. Table I pre- 
sents the whole situation for 527 instruction 
rooms in senior high schools. 

The pertinent facts from Table I are: 

(1) In approximately 25 per cent of the in- 
struction rooms in senior high schools, not one 
pupil used the blackboard during the five-day 
Period of the investigation. Over 4,000 linear 
feet of blackboard in these rooms was untouched 
by pupils, and in approximately 50 per cent of 
the rooms not more than five pupils were at the 
blackboard at any one time. Over 9,000 linear 
feet of blackboard were available in the 250 
Tfooms thus included. 

(2) In less than 20 per cent of the rooms 


Were more than 20 pupils at the blackboard at 
any one time. 


ing on slate substitutes at lower installation 
costs may readily be estimated. 

Table II shows the amount (in linear feet) 
of blackboard space installed in 258 instruction 
rooms in junior high schools, and the distribu- 
tion of pupil use made of the blackboards as 
measured by the maximum number of pupils at 
the blackboard at any one time during the five- 
day investigation. 


TABLE I11I—Pupil Use of Blackboards in Junior and Senior High Schools 


during the five days recorded 


6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 over30 Totals 
39 45 33 1 19 6 257 
15.2 17.5 12.8 7.0 74 2.4 100 

2,344 2,688 2,029 1,211 1,215 350 13,732 
343 605 610 411 527 210 2,815 
6.8 4.4 3.3 2.9 2.3 1.7 4.87 

136 

52.90% 

181 
70.4% 
214 
83.2% 
232 
90.20% 
251 
97.6% 
257 
100% 


The pertinent facts deduced from Table II 

are: 
(1). In 60 instruction rooms, which is 23.3 
per cent of the total number, no pupil made use 
of the 2,433 linear feet of blackboard space in- 
stalled in them. 

(2) In 97 (87.7 per cent) of the total 257 
instruction rooms not more than 5 pupils were 
at the blackboard at any one time. 

(3) Combining the steps 0, 1 to 5, and 6 to 
10, we find 136 instruction rooms, 52.9 per cent 
of the total, in which the maximum use was 
10 pupils or less. 

(4) Over 25 pupils were sent to the board 
at one time in only 9.8 per cent of the rooms. 

A comparison of Table I and Table II shows 
that pupils in junior and senior high schools use 
blackboards to approximately the same extent. 

In Table IIT the data of Tables I and II are 
combined, showing the situation as a whole for 
784 junior and senior high-school rooms. 

The following summarized facts of Table III 
are pertinent for those who are interested in 
the possibility of reducing costs where reduc- 
tion will not handicap instruction. 

(1) In the 784 instruction rooms that were 
inspected, 39,455 linear feet, or approximately 
seven and one-half miles, of blackboard were 
installed. 

(2) In 185 of these rooms no pupil made 
use of the blackboard at any time during five 
full days of regular schoolwork. In these 185 
rooms there were 6,506 linear feet, or over one 
mile, of blackboard. Allowing ample blackboard 
space for teacher’s use, there was approximately 
one mile of excess blackboard provided. 

(3) In 347, or 44.3 per cent of the 784 rooms, 
the maximum number of pupils using the black- 
board was 5 or less. The blackboard provided 
in them measured 12,850 linear feet, or approxi- 
mately two and one-half miles. 


Distribution of use of blackboard as measured by the maximum 
number of pupils at the blackboard at any one time 


Items Tabulated 0 1-% 
Number of instruction rooms............. 185 162 
Per cent number of rooms is of total..... 23.6 20.7 
Linear feet of blackboard..............0.. 6.506 6.344 
Number of pupils using blackboard....... 423 
Average number of feet per pupil using 

DEE. KWo b-¥ A dadswee cadena besa nee 15.0 


Cumulative number of rooms and per cent 
of total: 


es Pe eee ere eee 185 
23.6% 
(b) With 5 pupils or less............ 347 
44.3% 
(ec) With 10 pupils or less........... 


(d) With 15 pupils or less......... 

(e) With 20 pupils or less........... 
(f) With 25 pupils or less........... 
(zg) With 30 pupils or less........... 
(h) Total 


during the five days recorded 


6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 over 30 Totals 
93 101 1038 72 44 24 784 
11.9 12.9 13.1 9.2 5.6 3.0 100 
5,182 5.893 6.154 5,069 2,778 1,529 39,455 
780 1,351 1,896 1,658 1,234 824 8,166 
6.6 4.4 3.2 3.1 2.3 1.8 4.8 
440 
16.20% 
541 
69.1% 
G44 
82.2% 
716 
91.407 
760 
97.0% 
784 
100% 
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TABLE IV—Pupil Use of Blackboards in SOCIAL S‘TUDIES in the SENIOR High Schools 
Distribution of use of blackboard as measured by the maximum 
number of pupils at the blackboard at any one time 


Items Tabulated 0 1-5 
PN Cs 6 os ks 645.0. 6-900064 400008 174 137 
Per cent number of classes is of total..... 49.3 38.8 
Linear feet of blackboard................. 10,401 7,078 
pee Se eee eee 5,656 4,253 
Number of pupils using blackboard....... 342 
Average number of feet per pupil enrolled 1.8 4g 
Average number of feet per pupil ‘using 

NIE. e555 bens saceke seed sesaaees 20.7 
Cumulative number of classes and per cent 

of total: 

6G Ee eee eee 174 

49.36% 
(b) With 5 pupils or less............ 311 
88.195; 


(c) With 10 pupils or less........... 
(d) With 15 pupils or less........... 
(e) With 20 pupils or less........... 
(f) With 25 pupils or 


(g) With 30 pupils or less........... 
(h) Total 


TABLE V—Pupil Use of Blackboards in SOCIAL STUDIES in the JUNIOR High School 


during the five days recorded 


6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 over 30 Totals 
20 16 5 1 3538 
5.7 4.6 1.3 0.3 100 
1,279 1,132 320 83 20,293 
683 5839 135 24 11,290 
150 200 87 22 801 
19 2.1 3.4 3.5 1.8 
8.6 5.7 3.7 3.8 23.3 
331 
WSF 
O47 
YS.40% 
352 
99.7% 
353 
100°, 


Distribution of use of blackboard as measured by the maximum 
number of pupils at the blackboard at any one time 


Items Tabulated 0 1-5 
OMI GE a 6 6.6 66 :6:0:55:6 50656 Kc 860-6 wae 87 86 
Per cent number of classes is of total..... 40.8 40.4 
Linear feet of blackboard................- 9.103 5.112 
Bnrollment in classes. .......cerccccccccees 2.8753 2.874 
Number of pupils using blackboard...... 215 
Average number of feet per pupil enrolled 1.8 1.8 
Average number of feet per pupil using 

MINE, 06.6.4. 59.5:4400- 0004045 5 cedecae 24.8 
Cumulative number of classes and per cent 

of total: 

CE) “WE MO BUMIIG ec icc cccsccescs ces S7 

40.8% 
(b) With 5 pupils or less............ = 
81.2% 


(c) With 10 pupils or lees........... 
(d) With 15 pupils or less........... 
(e) With 20 pupils or less........... 
(f) With 25 pupils or less........... 
(z) With 30 pupils or less........... 


(h) Total 


during the five days recorded 
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is reported in detail. (See Table VI, Mathe- 
maties in the senior high school.) 

While instruction in mathematics calls for 
more extensive use of blackboard than is re- 
quired for instruction in the social sciences, 
it is evident that the facts are far from the 
popular notion that all such classes require a 
maximum of blackboard and use it to the limit. 
The extent of the use of blackboard by mathe- 
matics classes is almost identical in both junior 
and senior high schools, 


Table VII presents a summary by subjects 
of the pupil use of blackboard in the senior high 
school, and Table VIII the like facts for the 
junior high school. These tables show, in per- 
centages of the total number of classes investi- 
gated, the maximum pupil use of blackboard in 
each subject of instruction, and from them may 
be drawn reliable inferences as to the amount 
of blackboard that should be provided in the 








(4) Combining the steps, 0, 1 to 5, and 6 to 
10, there were 440 rooms, 56.2 per cent of the 
total, in which the maximum pupil use for the 
entire five days was 10 or less. In these 440 
instruction rooms, approximately three and one- 
half miles of blackboard were installed. 


(5) In only 8.6 per cent of the total number 
of rooms did the maximum pupil use reach 25. 

The magnitude of the problem and the evi- 
dent unsoundness of current standards is clearly 
shown in the preceding tables. The solution 
of the problem and the consequent economies 
that may be effected are to be found in the fol- 
lowing analyses of use by subjects of instruc- 
tion. The data were tabulated by types of 
schools (junior and senior) and by each subject 
taught in each type of school. Table IV is rep- 
resentative of the method employed. 


From Table IV the extent to which social 
studies as taught in the senior high school re- 
quire blackboard for pupil use is evident. Of 
the 353 social-science classes studied for a period 
of one week, 174, or approximately 50 per cent, 
did not require a single pupil to use the black- 
board. In the rooms in which these classes 
were held, approximately two miles of black- 
board were installed; representing an invest- 
ment of some $40,000. The average number of 
linear feet per pupil using the blackboard dur- 
ing the period under investigation was 25.3; 
representing an investment of approximately 
$100. 

Table V shows like data for the social studies 
in the junior high school. Conditions are strik- 
ingly similar. 

(1) In 87 (40.8 per cent) out of a total of 
213 classes, no pupils were sent to the black- 
board during the entire week for which the 
data were recorded. In these instruction rooms 
5,103 linear feet of blackboard were installed. 


(2) In over 80 per cent of the social-studies 
classes, 173 classes, not more than 5 pupils used 
the board at any one time. 

(3) The combined steps 0, 1 to 5, and 6 to 


. 
vo 
10, included 197 out of a total of 213 classes. 


610 11-15 1620 21-25 26-30 over30 Totals respective rooms. 
24 6 3 3 2 2 213 
11.3 29 1.4 14 0.9 0.9 100 The data of Tables V ‘ y ni 
1.527 204 160 192 on 115 12,599 ne banien Vit and Vill furnish 
O08 131 104 07 6 64 7125 the tacts that are essential to determine cor- 
18) 7 52 67 my 6 Wt ssatic ttle : 
iM by ie = Be a “<  rective measures. Accordingly, these data are 
a pid ne me sacs regrouped in Table IX into a suggested alloéa- 
5 ae 3. 24 Ss & ee . . . . . : 
, tion of blackboard installation by subjects of 
instruction. The grouping shown was deter- 
mined in the following manner: If more than 
75 per cent of the classes in any given subject 
om made zero use of the blackboard, that subject 
203 ; was placed in the column in which only a teach- 
DW. C7 ? ; r 
206 er’s blackboard is recommended; for example, 
96.80% - free-hand drawing. If more than 75 per cent 
“98.20% ot the classes in a given subject sent from 1 to 
» . - 
“00.1% 10 pupils to the blackboard, that subject was 
213 grouped with those requiring blackboard on the 
oor; 
TABLE Vi—Pupil Use of Blackboards in MATHEMATICS in SENIOR High Schools. 
Distribution of use of blackboard as measured by the maximum 
number of pupils at the blackboard at any one time 
Seis Midis ‘ during the five days recorded 
ems Tabulates 1-5 6-10 11-15 1620 21-25 26-30 yer 30 Totals 
PU ROMIIMOE WE RIN 65.9 6:45 5. ok 0.6 Keka c@ascd es 28 41 60 83 S1 65 r 0 a it ao 
Per cent number of classes is of total..... 7.0 10.3 15.1 20.9 20.4 16.3 7.3 2.7 100 
Linear feet of PURO UOGTE. oi cccccacseess 1.605 2,530 3.028 5.392 5,705 5,039 2.195 786 26,779 
Enrollment in classes..................... 706 «1,013 1,488 21582407) 996874 B79 10,966 
Number of pupils using blackboard...... 102 450 1,037 1,417 1,462 T9T 857 5,622 
Average number of feet per pupil enrolled 2.3 2.5 ae 2.5 > 2.5 2.5 Z "o4 
Average number of feet per pupil using a : pe 
blackbcard LLU ere Teer eee 24.8 7S §.2 4.0 34 2.7 2.2 4.8 
Cumulative number of classes and per cent a , 
of total: 
CR) “WERE BO BOMB a 6 oig.nie. 6k des kcdaces 28 
T% 
(b) With 5 pupils or less............ ; 69 
- ! 17.3% 
(ce) With 10 pupils or less........... 129 
B24 
(d) With 15 pupils or less........... 212 
(e) With 20 pupils or less........... er 205 
73.7% 
(f) With 25 pupils or less........... oe 359 
_ 90.0°% 
(g) With 30 pupils or less........... 3ST 
97.30% 
Ed EIS oe nce eae tithes few a wr? 398 
100°% 


TABLE VIiI—Distribution of Pupil Use of Blackboards in Senior High-School Subjects Expressed in Percentages 





of the Total Number of Classes 


Per < 
: No. of 

Subjects classes 0 
MIE 654.65 5 E6 Ua oi Wabee db 0 a eRe ew A 162 4.9 
EE Fa iGisc anita eaeed Seer iok eae OG4 wae 95 51.6 
SPEARS 77 63.6 
RE oe Su 0045 a RNR COe Hey dea eaer eas 124 50.3 
NEES 6:86 51015-65540 0:4: 5565944 wis Gira ade sda wa Ve 575 39.8 
DROS NRG TIPAWINE soci cc ccessccecccaces 141 90.0 
EP ET.0 Te Ferd 004 AR eA as HiT ROKER TSO 112 17.0 
EE V6.69.6s GAA oso esS dae wr eeeslseaese wa 120 an 
SIE. SN 5,555.5:3, 6.0595 0.04 593% Feae aaa. 146 78.1 
PUNE THOMOND oo iiniki is kidd accccscceases 54 66.7 
NUE EON n5 5-800 d oe b8 650s 344 6:0 0644-44 Sie pe KH 86 16.3 
BOOCMUMICHL TIGR WIRE cocci sks ccccecscececens 91 65.9 
SRS a ere rrr re ree mee eee ne 120 61.7 
EY 4.0G C0 a9 .60 500 sade Sees ASG swe ee ees 60 31.7 
MUON 0-4.5-5-4.64-4.94,44.5.084.0445420058 8a aees 60 48.3 
SS 6 6509/4053. 9 35480 68 CANIN OS CES ON-TOO aS Ess 83 88.1 
INE 556 656-8 nhewd tear eereuneinieeunsiae 77 32.5 
EIEN. 650s 5 dos ais 4509-68 bd 048 ae EKGs 353 49.3 
SONNE (5.09.95 6 64.0440-5010'65% 46503090545 %400 80% 193 10.4 
NE 034.06 55:0-0-5.55.24:5 604006 30 KR oss PK ERS SEK 115 83.5 


In other words, the maximum pupil use in 92 
per cent of the classes in social studies was 10 
or less. 


Tabulations similar to [IV and V were made 
for each junior and senior high-school subject. 
The limits of this article prohibit the inclusion 
of all the detailed subject tables; but in view 
of popular convictions regarding certain sub- 
jects, such as mathematics, one additional table 


ent of classes falling within range of pupil use indicated 
Maximum Pupil Use 
Over 
-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 2620 30 
a7 6.2 20.4 ae 22.5 11.1 3.7 
31.6 3.2 8.4 1.0 24 2.1 oe 
20.8 6.5 6.5 1.3 13 Ses ‘ 
34.7 13.7 a ore : ‘ 
25.4 10.8 10.4 8.9 3.5 1.0 2 
10.0 ah ay xi ae vs 
8.0 18.8 25.9 19.6 8.0 1.8 9 
7.5 25.8 27.5 41,7 18.3 6.7 2.5 
21.9 oe Ps ey von oe 
29.6 3.7 ee ; a “ 
9.3 19.8 30.2 15.1 7.0 2.3 
28.6 4.4 1.1 ne es as 
7.4 12.5 6.7 6.7 2.5 1.7 8 
48.3 5.0 5.0 6.7 3.3 oe 
38.4 33 es 10.0 a . 
13.2 us 3.7 ye a os 
19.5 10.4 15.6 10.4 6.5 5.1 
38.8 5.7 4.6 1.3 a “ 
10.4 17.1 21.2 21.8 10.4 6.2 2.5 
13.9 9 oar 1.7 . 


The other 


front wall only of the classroom. 
groups were similarly determined. 


, : Conclusions 
The foregoing results, together with the rec 


ommendations, should serve as a sound prac 
tical guide to schoolmen and architects in laying 
out new building plans and, if intelligently 
adhered to, should result in large savings. The 


(Concluded on Page 154) 
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Professionalizing the School-Building Program 


(Concluded from April) 


Ill. School architect. 


A. Status—In 1918, the Board of Educa- 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia, “proposed to dispense 
with the service of architects. Ordered that 
the drawings for future buildings be made by 
the drafting students and teachers of architec- 
tural drawing in the high school.”? 

The problems of planning schoolhouses are 
far deeper and more complicated than the mere 
making of drawings. “Their solution necessi- 
tates a working knowledge of 65 building 
trades and the manufacturing process of scores 
of building materials.” Structural engineer- 
ing, sanitary engineering, illuminating engi- 
neering, electrical engineering, heating and 
ventilating engineering, mechanical engineer- 
ing—these as well as business and educational 
administration are all involved. 

Architecture is a profession, being a chal- 
lenge to service through special aptitude and 
high skill and through integrity, business 
capacity, and artistic talent. It demands per- 
sonality and technical competence such as will 
command the respect and confidence of the 
public. The architect should be taken into the 
confidence of his employer, who should expect 
and receive in return, competent service and 
personal good faith.3 


B. Liability to owner—Due to unfortunate 
results of following plans and specifications 

1. No general rule laid down as yet by the 
courts. 

2. Owner cannot expect more than reason- 
able approach to perfection. 

3. Nebraska case.—Architect liable to owner 
for any mistakes in plans or specifications re- 
sulting in increase of cost to owner. 

4. New York case—Architects cannot col- 
lect when defects and weaknesses appear 
throughout the plans. 

5. Architect should avoid contract to super- 
vise construction, unless his orders are made 
authoritative. 

6. If full-time employee of the Board, no 
longer liable in court for losses due to defects in 
plans. 

C. Relations to contractor. 

1. The “key” man between the owner and 
the contractor. Represents the owner, yet must 
act as referee between the owner and con- 
tractor. 

2. Payments—progress and final. The con- 
tract should specify the time, the manner and 
the amount of progress payments and amount 
of payment withheld until the building is com- 
pleted and accepted. 

3. Of all legal documents, building contracts 
requiring supervision by an architect, are the 
most complex and difficult with which lawyers 
have to deal. 


D. Plans and Competitions.4 

1. “Architects’ plans are usually considered 
to be the property of their authors, to be used 
in the erection of the building or buildings for 
which they have been specifically prepared. 
They are considered ‘instruments of service,’ 
the use of which only is paid for by the commis- 
sion which the client pays on the total cost of 
the buildings.”> The architect has the same rela- 
tion to the owner that a doctor has to his 
patient or a lawyer to his client. 


2. Competitive plans. 


a Recognition of the professional and tech- 
nical character of the service justifies minimum 


—— 


"American School Board Journal, Vol. 56, No. 4, 
April, 1918. 

‘American School Board Journal, Vol. 58, No. 4, 
April, 1919, 

‘American School Board Journal, Vol. 51, No. 3, 
Sept., 1915. 

American School Board Journal, Vol. 51, No. 2, 
Aug., 1915. 


payment to all competitors with full commis- 
sion to the one whose plans win the competi- 
tion. Ample time and also opportunity should 
be given each competitor to see the site and 
gain necessary significant information. 

b. No mere lay committee should pass upon 
the accuracy of either the technical or profes- 
sional work as such. Consultation with un- 
biased experts is necessary. 

ce. List of suggestions to be given to the com- 
peting architects should contain a complete 
technical statement of the problem and fix fair 
and definite conditions. 


E. Fees. 

Minneapolis, 1921: 1 per cent of whole ap- 
propriation; 31% per cent of new work assigned ; 
1 per cent of extras on original contract. . 

F. Sequence in service.* 

1. Acquaintance with site and ideas behind 
its selection. 

2. Acquaintance with owner’s ideas and con- 
ceptions of proposed building. 

3. Study of exigencies of site—climate, out- 
look, grades, surface, drainage. 

4. Listing essential requirements in consul- 
tation with proper authorities. 

5. Preliminary sketches as basis for prelimi- 
nary estimates. 

6. Working drawings and detailed specifica- 
tions, 

7. Legal contract mutually agreed tu— 
definite terms and dates of payment, time for 
completion, lien law, risks, fire casualty. 

8. Supervision of construction and installa- 
tions after contract has been awarded, for ex- 
planatory purposes and to insure fulfillment of 
contract. 


IV. Educational Administration: 
eal utilization of floor space.® 


A. Candle of efficiency. 

Fifty per cent of floor space for instruction— 
includes classrooms, laboratories, gymnasium, 
auditorium, library, study halls, and lunchrooms 
(if used also for study room). 

Twenty per cent of floor space for stairs and 
corridors—self-explanatory. 

Sixteen per cent of floor space for adminis- 
tration—includes rooms for officials, instruc- 
tors, medical department, service and storage 
rooms, general wardrobes, sanitaries and area 
used for heating and lighting apparatus. 

Ten per cent of floor space for walls and par- 
titions. 

Five per cent of floor space for flues—area 
occupied by vertical flues. 

One per cent of floor space for accessories— 
closets, storerooms, etc., not under 


Eeconomi- 


B. Schedule of rooms. 

1. Charting school on basis of activities. 

2. Charting school on basis of room distri- 
bution. 

3. Developing flow sheet to reveal most con- 
venient interrelations. 

Note.—To do these three things it is neces- 
sary to know: 

a. Program of activities and service to be 
rendered community. 

b. Length of school period and number of 
periods in school day. 

ce. Time allotment of various activities, 

d. Number of pupils in each activity. 

e. Maximum and average size of 
groups. 

f. Number of class groups to be organized in 
each activity. 


class 





American School 
June, 1921. 

7American School Board Journal, Vol, 63, No. 53, 11, 
July, 1916. 

8National Education Association, Report of Commit- 
tee on Schoolhouse Planning, 1925. 
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g. Number of rooms needed by each activity. 

h. Expectation of growth to be provided for. 

C. Layouts within rooms. — Size, shape, 
selection and arrangement of equipment must 
grow out of the nature of the work to be carried 
on therein—neatness, convenience and space 
economy. Must know 

1. Maximum number of pupils to be accom- 
modated at one time. 

2. Size and shape of pupil equipment. 

3. Width of aisles and spaces. 

4. Arrangement of pupils. 

5. Size, shape, location and arrangement of 
teacher equipment. 

6. Blackboards, display boards. 

7. Reference and library books and instruc- 
tional supplies. 

8. Storage—keeping and displaying teachers’ 
and pupils’ work. 

9. Location of laboratory or workroom units 
of equipment. 

10. Location of telephone, thermostat, gas 
switch, electric plugs and water faucets. 

V. Heating and ventilating engineering.® 

A. Poor ventilation: 

1. Chemical aspect.—Chemical change in 
used air is not the cause of poor ventilation. 

a. Loss of oxygen in used air never great 
enough to make it unfit for breathing. 

b. Increase in proportion of carbon dioxide 
in used air never great enough to be really dan- 
gerous. 

e. There are no “poisons” in used air. 

d. Body odors are without physiological 
effect even though they cause used air to smell 
unwholesome. 

2. Physical aspect—Changes in physical 
properties of used air do cause poor ventilation. 

a. Changes in temperature throws vaso- 
motor control out of adjustment. 

b. Changes in humidity. 

(1) If increased above normal results in in- 
ability of body to be cooled by evaporation. 

(2) If decreased below normal results in ex- 
cessive dryness of mucous membrane. 

ec. Lack of circulation causes: 

(1) Loeal concentrations of carbon dioxide 
and depletion of oxygen near breathing appa- 
ratus of children. 

(2) Separation of the air into heat levels. 

(3) Local concentrations of humidity near 
skin of pupils causing inability to their bodies 
to cool by evaporation. 

(4) General result is a feeling of discom- 
fort. 

B. Good ventilation. 

1. About 30 cubic feet of air per minute, per 
pupil (elementary) and at least 200 cubic feet 
of air space per pupil. 

2. About 8 changes of air per hour. 

3. Absence of draughts upon pupils, speed 
of air when reaching pupils not more than five 
feet per second. 

4, Circulation and mixing of air in all parts 
of room. Carbon dioxide never more than 6 
parts per 10,000. 

5. Entering air, before it reaches pupils, 
should be about 68 degrees in temperature. 

6. Absence of impurities from air—dust 
particles, smoke, sand, dirt. 

7. Freedom from odors. 

8. Humidity about 35 degrees. 

9. Adaptable in light of variable outside 
atmospheric conditions. 

C. Systems.—Window, 
Plenum. 

1. Plenum System: 
rooms under pressure. 


Gravity, Exhaust, 


Outside air forced into 


a. Air in each room, being at slightly higher 
pressure than the air outside, it is readily ex- 
hausted by 


ou of the New York Commission on Ventilation, 
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THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION OF TWO 
AMERICAN CITIES 
There is a tendency in this country, as has 


heretofore been remarked in these columns, for 
the smaller centers of population to look to the 
larger for suggestive guidance in matters of 
school administration. The larger school sys- 
tem with larger means at its command is enabled 
to enter upon new experiments and new depar- 
tures with greater freedom than is the smaller 
system which is more restricted in size of plant 
and financial resources. 

Thus, the larger system may engage in forms 
of expansion and administrative elaboration 
which enter upon the domain of the experi- 
mental and which are watched with some inter- 
est by the smaller centers. This being true, it 
does not mean, however, that the smaller can 
always follow the example of the larger, nor 
does it mean that the larger is in every instance 
superior to the smaller. If the model school 
system were looked for, it probably would not be 
found in the larger city. 

It remains, nevertheless, that the school ad- 
ministrative deliberations of the big city school 
system are noted with greater interest than are 
those of the small city. The newspapers which 
come out of the metropolitan city cover a read- 
ing constituency which extends far beyond its 
own borders. Its recorded activities along social, 
civic and economic lines are read by a wide 
circle, and frequently permit a glimpse into the 
metropolitan field of education. 

The administration of the schools in the great 
cities of this country is at once a task so in- 
volved and so tremendous as to almost challenge 
the superhuman. And yet, it has been demon- 
strated that the genius of organization which 
has found its way into American enterprise 
along industrial and commercial lines has also 
been exerted in the administration of large city 
school systems. But large cities are not alike in 
temper, character, or achievement. When a 
comparison, for instance, is made between the 
school system of New York City and that of 
Chicago we find a decided difference in the ap- 
proach of the two cities in the matter of school 
administration. In fact, the difference begins 
in the very making of a board of education. 
The method is practically the same in both cities 
in that the mayor appoints and the city council 
ratifies, but the manner of accomplishment 
differs widely. 

The mayor of New York City appoints men 
and women of high character and standing as 
citizens and then in a dignified way secures their 
confirmation. In Chicago, on the other hand, a 
great hurrah attends the same procedure. Every 
alderman is on the alert and must know the 
pedigree of every aspirant for school-board dis- 
tinction. A partisan contention arises over the 


confirmation of the mayor’s appointees, with the 
result that the board of education is more or less 
subjected to partisan animosities and conten- 
tion. 
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The policies which obtain in the board of edu- 
cation deliberations of the two largest Ameri- 
can cities may have the same objectives, but are 
widely at variance in application. ‘The Chicago 
body is given to outburst of feeling, to indiscreet 
attacks upon persons, and to noisy deliberation, 
while the New York body proceeds upon its 
labors in an unostentaticus, thoughtful, and dig- 
nified manner. It does not forestall future con- 
clusions in premature declaration. It acts 
quietly, firmly, and conclusively when the proper 
time arrives. 

A few years ago the New York City board of 
education engaged in the appointment of a new 
school superintendent. Those who were 
familiar with the trend of affairs surmised that 
a change was in contemplation. Petitions to 
retain the incumbent were circulated and there 
was some publicity in the public press. The 
members of the board, however, engaged in no 
publie discussions. There were no attacks upon 
the superintendent’s character and professional 
ability. When the decisive board meeting 
arrived, the reasons for dropping the superin- 
tendent were frankly and fully stated. The in- 
cumbent had not worked in harmony with the 
board in the best interests of the school system, 
and conclusive instanees of that fact were 
clearly stated. There was no rancor, no ani- 
mosity, no noise. The board vote was decisive. 
A new superintendent in the person of William 
J. O’Shea was chosen and the public and the 
press accepted the dictum without protest. 

In Chicago it has seemed impossible to under- 
take an important school administrative act 
without the use of brass-band methods and in- 
temperate partisanship. The present superin- 
tendent, William McAndrew, had hardly entered 
upon his duties when aldermanie voices roared: 
“Run him out of town!” Since his incumbeney 
of the office, notwithstanding the fact that he 
has demonstrated the highest degree of efficiency 
as a school administrator, he had the croakers 
and shouters constantly on his doorstep. 

The chief executives in both cities have aimed 
to appoint to the board of education men and 
women of fine character, of attested culture, and 
of progressive tendencies. In New York the ap- 
pointees have measured up so high that no one 
could question the wisdom of their choice. In 
Chicago the appointees have not always been of 
the type that won the approval of the public. 
Nor has the Chicago public, on the whole, been 
as considerate as has the New York public in 
supporting even the most worthy appointees to 
school-board honors. 

It remains to be said that New York sets a 
better example to the country at large in school 
administrative effort than does Chicago. The 
turmoil which has attended the latter cannot 
serve as a model for the smaller communities to 
follow. The poise, directive power, and admin- 
istrative ability of the New York City board of 
education, in dealing with a hereulean task, in- 
vites admiration and approval of the school 
publie throughout the country. 





THE ADVENT OF THE BUSINESS MAN- 
AGER IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


In the degree that popular education in this 
country is intensified and expanded must the 
manner and means of financing it be syste- 
matized and stabilized. The school costs con- 
stitute a larger item in the municipal budget 
than ever before and the publie eve turns to the 


expenditures here involved with increasing 
attention. It is willing to concede from twenty- 


five to forty per cent of the total to the main- 
tenance of the schools, providing that the finan- 
cial houskeeping is economically and efficiently 
conducted. . 

The increased school costs has prompted 
progress in financial management which in sev- 
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eral particulars has been in keeping with the 
advancement made on the purely educational 
side. While the schoolmaster has with a com- 
mendable American spirit of enterprise sought 
to widen and strengthen the school service, the 
administrator has with equal energy sought to 
bring order into the money-getting and money- 
spending end of school administrative effort. 

The advent of the modern business manager 
of a school system is the direct outcome of the 
desire to bring its financial operations upon a 
higher basis of efficiency. He is a compara- 
tively new figure on the school administrative 
horizon. The evolution in the business and 
financial world, whereby expert service comes 
more and more into play, has also found expres- 
sion in the school field. Thus, the business 
manager has not only come upon the scene, but 
he is there to stay. 

It has heretofore been believed that this 
official can be profitably employed in the larger 
cities only. While the utility of bis office must 
be measured by the volume as well as the nature 
of his services, it has also been demonstrated 
that even the medium-size cities may engage 
such a utility with advantage to themselves. 

Aside from the purely recordkeeping labors 
of a school department, which involves both skill 
and accuracy, there is a commercial side which 
demands trained business judgment and keen 
executive ability. In many instances the secre- 
tary of the board of education not only serves as 
the chief accountant, but also assumes the direc- 
tion of the executive labors of the business de- 
partment. 

The assignment of duties and responsibilities 
here rest largely upon the traditions of the 
school department, the conceptions which the 
administrators have as to the division of the 
labors, and the ability which this or that person 
has for the task that must be performed. The 
creation of the office of business manager de- 
pends therefore upon local conditions and the 
feasibility of inaugurating a new division of 
duties and responsibilities. Surely, the official 
who is entrusted with executive responsibilities 
cannot be burdened with immediate attention to 
a mass of detail. Minor service must be left to 
others. 

The financial operations of the modern school 
system, be this in a large or medium-size city, 
are sufficiently extended in volume and in im- 
portance to require the attention of a keen, 
alert, and capable business mind. Whether the 
man upon whom falls the task be called by the 
title of secretary or business manager may be 
immaterial, so long as he has the ability to per- 
form the service. The function, however, im- 
plied in the term of business executive has be- 
come a fixed factor in the field of school admin- 
istration. 





ONCE MORE, EXECUTIVE SCHOOL-BOARD 
SESSIONS 


If a board of education anywhere is directly 
at war with the publie press, it is because 
executive or secret sessions are engaged in by 
the former. The newspaperman who is excluded 
@rom the board or committee room becomes re- 
sentful. He is sent out to get the news of the 
day, and when he finds the doors locked against 
him he asks the editor to draw fire and bom- 
bard the school board. The editor holds that 
the press represents the public and, therefore, 
is entitled to know what is going on in the 
board of education rooms. 

In many instances the resort to executive ses- 
sions has been caused by the newspapers them- 
selves, Frequently newspaper accounts of school- 
board sessions have dealt with the trivial or 
unusual rather than the important transactions. 
Sometimes a young reporter who lacks a sense 
of proportion or of values lifts into sensational 
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dimensions the insignificant thing and overlooks 
the big story. 

In some of the eastern cities, boards of edu- 
cation have defended executive sessions because 
of the garbled, inaccurate and flippant reports 
made on school administrative deliberation. 
They have preferred to give out prepared ac- 
counts through a responsible officer of the board, 
in order to insure accurate and dignified pub- 
licity. 


As a rule, however, executive sessions are 
defended on quite different grounds. Most 
boards of education may open their meetings 
to the public and leave it to the newspapers to 
publish what they believe to have any news 
value, but find it expedient occasionally to close 
their doors to both the press and the public 
when the location of new school sites, or ques- 
tions affecting the morals of teachers and pupils 
come under consideration. It takes, however, 
a lot of explaining to make a newspaper editor 
see the wisdom of such a course. 


The board of education of Providence, R. I., 
recently amended one of its by-laws to read as 
follows: “No petition, report, resolution, com- 
munication, or other matter shall be voted upon 
by the school committee (board of education) 
except at regular or special meetings which shall 
be open to the public; provided, however, that 
resolutions recommending or approving the 
purchase of land for school purposes may be 
yoted upon in meetings not open to the public.” 


This is a sensible rule to which no news- 
paper ought to object. Yet when executive ses- 
sions were held during the past years by the 
boards of education of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Omaha, Nebr., for no other reason than to con- 
sider prospective school sites, a controversy was 
raised by the public press of those two cities. 
At the same time, an editor in an eastern city 
who had convinced himself of the harm that 
may result from premature or unwise publicity, 
openly defended the executive meetings. 


The time will arrive when boards of education 
will get together with the local newspaper 
editors and devise a rule that will be satisfac- 
tory to both—a rule that will take cognizance 
of the conditions that may arise in school ad- 
ministrative effort whereby executive sessions 
are not only deemed desirable, but absolutely 
necessary. The average newspaper reporter is 
honest and may be trusted not to publish the 
things that it is unwise to publish but at the 
same time he is human and subject to a mis- 
taken zeal. 





The practice to delegate some executive to 
prepare all press material is growing. As a 
rule, it is weleomed by the newspaper man who 
prefers to get his news and get away again 
rather than sit through tedious school-board 
sessions. The expediency, however, of a definite 
rule as to executive committee and board ses- 
sions, based on common sense and reason, is 
well worth a further thought. 


THE SHOP-EARLY IDEA IN THE SCHOOL- 
SUPPLY FIELD 

Modern business strives to serve. It not only 
recognizes quality and price as determining 
tactors, but it also reckons with the element of 
time. When service is called for, it is expected, 
too, that it be performed with reasonable 
promptness, The purchaser of a bill of goods 
Wants to know when they will be delivered to 
him. But, he is also reminded that there are 
Seasons in the year when the “shop-early” 
Slogan has particular application and force, and 
When the time element rests more largely with 
the buyer than it does with the seller. When 
‘too large a number of customers ask for de- 
livery at the same time, congestion is bound 
to follow. 
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The “shop-early” slogan is quite pertinent 
in the school-supply field. The vacation months 
are best adapted for the rehabilitation, renova- 
tion, and restocking of the school plant. It is 
then that orders are given for such supplies 
and equipment as may be required to place the 
schools in working condition for the fall open- 
ing. The tendency is to wait until the last 
moment before placing orders with the manu- 
facturer or distributor, with the result that 
vexatious delays are encountered. 

Experience has taught that the needs of the 
average school plant can, in the way of sup- 
plies and equipment, be ascertained early in the 
summer season. The school officer in charge of 
the purchase of supplies knows approximately 
what he will need for the coming year. 

In some of the larger school systems, the 
budget work and specifications are begun as 
early as February or March and completed 
during the month of May. In many instances, 
it becomes obligatory on the part of instructors 
to file their requisitions with the executives 
before the close of the school year. Certain 
special equipment depends, in point of quan- 
tity, on the exact number of students that will 
enter the fall term, but these can usually be 
obtained with reasonable promptness when 
wanted. 

On the whole, it is not only a question of 
timely anticipation of school-supply needs, but 
also the timely placement of orders with those 
who are expected to fill them. The distributor 
must not be rushed if prompt and efficient serv- 
ice is expected. He must have time to assemble 
the several items of an order, pack, and ship 
them. 

Thus, the shop-early idea is usually observed 
by school officers whose experience has taught 
them that in order to command efficient service, 
the time must be observed. 


A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE COMEDY OF 
ERRORS 


The tendency toward manifestation of a pe- 
culiar irritableness, and a resistance to the 
established order of things, has found new 
forms of expression in recent years in the sev- 
eral channels of economic, civic, and social pur- 
suit. It is the spirit of protest which runs all 
the way from the polite form of passive resist- 
ance to the boisterous demonstration of a strike. 

This spirit of protest has usually been voiced 
in labor strikes and buyers’ strikes or boycotts, 
but in recent vears the country has been startled 
by teachers’ strikes and_ students’ strikes. 
Teachers and students have walked out of 
schoolhouses as a means of resenting some 
alleged grievance or act of injustice on the part 
of the school authorities. Various communities 
have witnessed noisy strike parades staged by 
pupils, in which loud banners were flashed, 
shouting displeasure with some board of educa- 
tion edict or conclusion. 

One of the most sensational of these outbursts 
was recently staged in Superior, Wisconsin. 
The facts, briefly told, are these: On recom- 
mendation of Supt. P. R. Spencer, the board of 
education dismissed Miss Lulu Dickinson, a 
high-school teacher, upon the charge that she 
had repeatedly criticized the policies of the 
superintendent and school board and thus had 
sought to lessen respect for authority and 
weaken the disciplinary order of the school sys- 
tem. It is charged that she repeatedly told her 
pupils that the school system was a “farce.” 
Her removal was effected by a board vote of 
10 to 1. 

The teacher having served 23 years and being 
popular with the students, it followed that the 
dismissal was protested in a walkout of some 
900 students. A parade and noisy demonstra- 
tion was engaged in. The school authorities 
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were puzzled, the public was startled. Presi- 
dent A. T. Ekblad refused to call a special board 
meeting to consider the situation. Superintend- 
ent Spencer threatened suspension of recalci- 
trants. A citizens’ meeting called loudly for 
reinstatement of the dismissed teacher. The 
strike was extended to a second high school and 
for a week one thousand children loafed about 
the streets and boasted that they would not 
return to the school until Miss Dickinson was 
reinstated. 


In the meantime Principal C. G. Wade ap- 
pealed to the students to end the strike, while 
citizens appealed to the mayor to compel the 
board of education to yield, threatening to se- 
cure the aid of the governor of the state to 
compel such action. The mayor refused to act, 
holding that the matter was entirely in the 
hands of the citizens. And thus chaos con- 
tinued to reign. 


A spectacle of this character is extremely 
regrettable, not only because of the demoraliz- 
ing effect it has upon the student body imme- 
diately involved, but also because the spread of 
publicity is likely to excite similar demonstra- 
tions elsewhere. The effect is to lower the 
standards of discipline and prompt the pupil to 
a false notion as to his own relation to regularly 
constituted authority. 

While the case above described is, in one 
sense, a comedy of errors, it must be said that 
in another it presents a serious problem in 
school-administrative procedure. The average 
administrator knows what to do under ordinary 
conditions and circumstances. It is, however, 
when the unusual happens that he loses his poise 
and perspective. In a case of this kind the voice 
of authority must be expressed in firm and un- 
mistakable language. 


The school authorities must step courageously 
before the student body and before the general 
public, state the reasons for action clearly and 
succinctly, and have no mincing of words as 
to the punishment that awaits the rebellious 
student. School systems are not administered 
for the benefit of either teachers or school 
boards, but for the rearing of a law-abiding, 
useful and honorable citizenship. The process 
of training primarily implies strict obedience 
to authority. The school board is the official 
body to run the schools, and cannot surrender 
its authority to a lot of inexperienced boys and 
girls. It must stand firmly, unflinchingly and 
unalterably for discipline and order. To yield 
here is to break down the best traditions of 
America’s system of popular education. 


TULUUUUAUEEOU ROA DEALEEEAUOROGEREUAERAOEEUEREUDEAUUUEEEAOEOEAUEAEOUOEEUGUOEEAOOERUUEEAUUOUEAAAEOOOOREOOEGO RGAE NAAN EENOOERNOCoENaS 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


A superintendent or supervising principal is 
elected to his position by the board of education 
of the school district. But he is more than their 
executive officer. He is an educational leader for 
the community. He must never lose sight of this 
responsibility to the public. However, the board 
of education, acting as a body in the name of the 
people, controls the schools and not the superin- 
tendent nor the individual members who when in 
session compose it. He must not forget that 
they are the duly constituted representatives of 
the people with whom rest the power and control 
of the schools. 


The cause of education with the public is 
often retarded because the superintendent or 
supervising principal fails to take time to lead the 
individual members of the board to see the wis- 
dom of his educational policies and recommenda- 
tions. As the head of the school system of the 
community the superintendent or supervising 
principal holds a position of particular local 
prominence. If, by his good sense, honesty of 
purpose, fairness and sound judgment, he has the 
confidence of the public, he can stand for the best 
interests of the schools. 


—J. BURTON WILEY, Morristown, N. J. 
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The Los Angeles School-Bond Campaign 


O. H. Barnhill 


The latest Los Angeles school-bond campaign 
was perhaps the largest and most successful pro- 
ject of its kind voted in any American city. 
The amount asked for was $34,640,000 and a 
21-to-1 favorable vote was secured. ‘Two years 
previously the city had voted $17,400,000 for 
school buildings, grounds, and equipment by a 
majority of 15 to 1 and two years before that 


had authorized a $9,500,000 issue of school 
bonds. Although the amount asked was prac- 


tically doubled each time, increasingly favorable 
majorities were obtained for the propositions. 

Such things do not just happen, but are the 
result of an enormous amount of the hardest 
work, preceded by careful planning, and directed 
by rare good judgment. Mistakes made in 
former campaigns were rectified and the fullest 
possible advantage was taken of every lesson 
learned. No stone was left unturned that might 
cover a YES vote, those in charge being deter- 
mined to make the movement as successful as 
possible. 

“We conducted our publicity campaign very 
much the same as a business firm advertises a 
new product,” explains Bruce A. Findlay, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Los Angeles schools, 
who under the supervision of Mrs. Susan M. 
Dorsey, superintendent, had direct charge of the 
work. “We neglected nothing and took advan- 
tage of everything, assuming that the measure 
was in danger of failing, although we felt confi- 
dent of its success.” 

Although much valuable time and effort were 
expended during the campaign, not one cent of 
tax money was used and practically all the labor 
performed was donated by the school people and 
their friends. 

“The suecess of the issue mainly was due to 
the splendid spirit shown by Los Angeles citi- 
zens,” declares Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent 
of schools. “With the support of such a fine 
class of people it is possible to accomplish almost 
anything in reason for public education.” 

Precautions for Forestalling Criticisms 

Every precaution was taken to forestall criti- 
cism of the campaign, such as charges of petty 
grafting, accepting money from _ interested 
parties, the use of “strong-arm” methods, and 
similar questionable practices. All expense 
money was handled by one of the large banks of 
the city and an accurate accounting was kept of 
all receipts and disbursements. 

Every bill was receipted by the creditor and 
returned to the campaign manager. When the 
eancelled checks were secured they and the re- 
ceipted bills were fastened together and placed 
in a small booklet, one bill and check to a page. 

The publicity committee raised and disbursed 
the money used, under the direction of the 
manager. The fund was carefully budgeted 
and no obligations were incurred in excess of the 
cash on hand. 

Personal interviews with the heads of civic 
organizations and associations were the most im- 
portant and effective ways of securing large con- 
tributions. Many people gladly donated con- 
siderable sums to insure the success of the move- 
ment, knowing that a great building program 
places a vast amount of money in circulation, 
most of it being spent in local markets for labor 
and material. 

A sharp line was drawn between those from 
whom contributions were acceptable and those 
from whom donations could not be received. In 
the latter class were placed all those with whom 
the board of education had business dealings and 
others directly interested, such as architects and 
contractors. Donations were received from asso- 
ciations of architects and other interested 
organizations, such as those representing build- 
ing-materials dealers, but not from any individ- 


ual member. Lists of those from whom contri- 
butions were not desired were furnished the 
bank, which refused or returned to donors con- 
siderable money. 

About $8,000 was expended for publicity pur- 
Only one paid worker was employed, a 
professional publicity director, who was given 
$500 for five weeks’ work immediately preceding 
the election. 

The last $50 of the fund was paid to the bank 
for five years’ use of a box in its safety deposit 
vault. All papers relating to receipts and dis- 
bursements were placed in this receptacle, for 
reference in case any question should arise re- 
garding the financial affairs of the campaign 
committee. Afterward a member of the grand 
jury sought to gain aecess to the contents of 
this box. He found, upon inquiry, that he could 
not legally force such action. 

“All our accounts had been examined by a 
licensed auditor and everything found correct.” 
relates Mr. Findlay. “Turning the papers over 
to the grand jury would have been like giving a 
child matches to play with. While nothing 
irregular or dishonorable could have been found, 
suspicions might have been aroused and more 
or less bad feeling stirred up. The money spent 
had not been taken from a public fund, but was 
privately contributed, therefore its disposal was 
no direct concern of the public. The county 
counsel was our legal adviser.” 

The Organization of the Campaign 

The campaign was headed by the board of 
education and the superintendent of schools. 
Mr. Findlay was appointed campaign manager 
and he in turn named chairmen of the follow- 
ing committees: Public-schools publicity, ad- 
vertising counsel, newspaper publicity, schools, 
parent-teacher associations, speakers’ bureau, 
and motion-picture publicity. 

Each chairman selected his own committee. 
The publicity committee was influential in ob- 
taining endorsement of the school bonds from 
prominent individuals and organizations, in- 
eluding the chamber of commerce, American 
Legion, luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, fire and 
police departments, improvement associations, 
and other organizations. These endorsements 
proved of great value, not only as_ publicity 
material, but as a means of engaging the active 
interest of the organizations whose support was 
pledged. 

The public-schools publicity committee con- 
sisted of influential citizens, whose names gave 
great impetus to the campaign: 
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BRUCE A, FINDLAY, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
In Charge of Educational Aspects of the 
School-Building Program. 


May, 1927 


A large number of letters were sent out by the 
committee to friends of the schools, explaining 
the situation and asking them to contribute to 
the publicity fund. Personal interviews with 
the heads of civic organizations were the most 
effective means of securing large donations. 

Reasons for the Bond Issue 

In asking for money and endorsements, it was 
explained that the bond issue was made neces- 
sary by the recent rapid growth of Los Angeles. 
The need of more buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment was evidenced by crowded and dilapidated 
buildings, lack of adequate school facilities in 
new communities, and the need of more play- 
ground space. It was estimated that the 20,000 
children who were forced by lack of room to at- 
tend half-day instead of full-day sessions would 
have made a line more than six miles long. 
Hundreds of boys and girls were out of school 
entirely because of lack of facilities in their dis- 
trict and the great distance to the nearest school. 

The unprecedented increase in the average 
daily attendance, 30,000 in the preceding twelve 
months, made it impossible for the board to keep 
up with the growth of the city in building 
schools with tax-levy money. The $17,400,000 
voted only two years before had been spent in 
constructing 69 new elementary buildings, 41 
additions to old buildings, 111 bungalows and 
sanitary buildings, and in purehasing 32 new 
school sites and 90 additions to existing sites. 
Eight new high schools also had been erected, 28 
buildings put up on old sites, 9 additions and 5 
bungalows built, while 5 new high-school sites 
and 15 additions to old ones had been acquired. 

“This pretentious building program would 
have afforded relief to our overcrowded schools, 
had it not been for the enormous increase in 
population,” points out Mr. Findlay. “This 
rendered imperative another bond issue twice 
the size of the previous one. A real emergency 
existed, one that could be met only with an ex- 
tensive expansion program. 

“In an attempt to relieve congestion, classes 
were held in 600 temporary locations, such as 
tents, shacks, bungalows, churches, basements, 
hallways and cloakrooms, while 1,145 regular 
classrooms had 40 or more pupils each; 243 had 
45 or more; 68 had 50 or over. 

“Schools had to be provided for large com- 
munities located where a few years before there 
had been nothing but vacant land. <A _ school 
which opened in September, 1922, with 100 chil- 
dren increased in less than two years to 1,668. 
Many other schools have had a growth almost as 
phenomenal.” 


The Distribution of the Bond Issue 
The difference in the area of the elementary- 


school district, 650 square miles, and the high- 
school district, 960 square miles, made it neces- 
sary to divide the money into two funds. Ac- 
cordingly, $19,360,000 was apportioned to ele- 
mentary schools and $15,280,000 to high schools. 
What seemed like a disproportionately large 
share of the money in the high-school fund was 
due to the inclusion of the seventh and eighth 
grades in the junior high schools, although these 
grades usually are classed as elementary. 

It was proposed to spend the proceeds of the 
bond issue in providing 110 new elementary 
buildings, of from 8 to 30 rooms each, 25 of 
them on new sites; 32 additions to old buildings: 
additional ground for 124 existing schools, and 
40 new sites. Also 17 high schools, 27 addi- 
tions to existing institutions, ground for 14 new 
sites and 14 additions to old sites. 


The maximum legal elementary-school bonded 
indebtedness of Los Angeles was $53,642,000; 
actyal, $19,884,000. High-school maximum, 
$54,454,000; actual, $12,854,000. 

The proposed bond issue increased the indebt- 
edness for elementary schools to $39,164,000 and 
for high schools, $28,134,000. This left a wide 
margin within the legal limit. 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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vance made in the science of illumination 
than in the previous 50 years. This fact 
must be of signal importance to you. 


Hundreds of school boards have found that 
illumination considered adequate when 
their schools were built, even 10 or 15 years 
ago, is now lacking in efficiency when mea- 
sured by today’s knowledge. 


Scores of schools have given their students the bene- 
fit of better light by refixturing throughout, during 
vacation time, with Guth illuminators. 


Will you profit by the experience of these schools? 


Poor light and resultant eye strain, is largely respon- 
sible for many student failures. Strained eyes take 
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Do not handicap young eyes 
with poor light’ 7 All of a child’s 
energy is needed for physical 
aevelopment. 


needed energy away from the mind . . good light, 
that is easy on the eye, makes a student mentally 
alert. This means better work and fewer failures, 
with an actual saving in instruction costs. 


For 25 years the Edwin F. Guth Company has 
specialized in the designing and building of light- 
ing units to fit every need. Brascolite and the new 
GuthLite (shadowless illumination), two units 
developed by this company, are the outstanding 
school illuminators of today. 


Hundreds of schools throughout the country, 
equipped with these units and their preference by 
leading Architects and Illuminating Engineers 
testify to this fact. 


Guth School Lighting Engineers will gladly make 
a lighting survey of your school—without cost or 
obligation. If your school needs new lighting 
equipment it can be changed at a very low cost. 
Write for details of this engineering service today. 


She F1OWIN F. Gui COMPANY 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 
Sr. Louis, U.S.A. 





High School, Gastonia, N.C., White, 
Streeter and Chamberlain, Archi- 
tects. Completely equipped with 
Guth fixtures under the direction of 
Michael and Bivens, Electrical Engi- 
neers. 
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Chamberlin Equipment Included 


Wye stripping, to be per- 
manently effective, requires 
more than correctly designed, well 
made weather strips—exacting atten- 
tion to weather strip installation is 
equally important. Therefore, 
Chamberlin exclusively installs its 
weather strips. And as definite as- 
surance of lasting satisfaction, 
Chamberlin guarantees and services 
its equipment “for the life of the 
building”’. 


PNT 4-141, 
VSG as 


THE LOS ANGELES SCHOOL-BOND 
CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from Page 70) 

It was shown that the utmost economy had 
been exercised by the business office of the 
schools, under the efficient management of W. F. 
Record, in previous building programs, therefore 
voters were assured in advance of getting the 
full worth of their money. 


Publicity Methods Used in Campaign 

The three following slogans were constantly 
repeated in printed, painted, and spoken word: 
Where Will Your Child Go to School Next Year? 
Twenty Thousand Children Crowded Out of School 

Half a Day. 

A Full Day’s Schooling for Every Child. 

A number of large billboards in various parts 
of the city carried this announcement: 

The Problem of the City Board of Education: Three 
Children to Every Two Desks. (Illustrated 
with drawing.) 

Where Will Your Child Go to School Next Year? 

A six-page folder, containing 36 questions and 
answers, was printed and distributed throughout 
the district. This pamphlet covered the follow- 
ing subjects: Date and amount of bond issue: 
registration; voting; need of the bond issue; 
how the bond money is to be spent; compari- 
sons in cost of Los Angeles school buildings with 
those of other cities; economies; what will hap- 
pen if the school bonds do not carry; what will 
happen if the bonds carry. 

At the bottom of the first page this statement 
appeared: “Printing donated by the public- 
spirited citizens of Los Angeles.” All other 
bond literature carried a similar statement. 


Attention was called to the fact that the board 
of education had been granted a building tax 
for the current year of eighteen cents, and that 
the estimated tax rate for the proposed bond 
issue would be 21 cents for the first year. Inas- 
much as the building tax would be excluded, in 
ease the bonds carried, the extra expense to the 


in this Mod 


Modern school design is placing in- 
creasing emphasis upon the use of 
Chamberlin equipment as a means 
of safeguarding the health of school 
children. It is essential that dust 
movements be minimized and cold 
draughts eliminated to insure 
healthful, uniform temperature. 
And because Chamberlin design 
and installation methods accom- 
plish these results in the highest 
degree scientifically possible, Cham- 


ern School 


berlin Weather Strip protection 
is used in schools from coast to 
coast. Over 20,000,000 door and 
window openings and 34 years of 
dependable performance prove the 
permanent efficiency of Chamber- 
lin installations. Investigate your 
own school problem if Chamberlin 
is not already installed. Plan now 
to obtain Chamberlin protection 
and a permanent fuel saving before 
winter comes again. 


Write for Chamberlin Literature 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


Over 100 Sales and Service Branches throughout the United States 








taxpayers would amount to three cents for the 
first year. 

“A surprising and very significant fact,” re- 
lates Mr. Findlay, “was that in more than 200 
bond meetings held, in only two of them was the 
question asked, ‘What will it cost?) Our speak- 
ers purposely stressed the need of more schoo! 
facilities, which was the important point, know- 
ing that if the people could realize the serious- 
ness of the school situation they would not hesi- 
tate to vote the necessary funds.” 

No information was given out as to where the 
buildings would be located, on account of the 
effect on real-estate values, and because changed 
conditions might necessitate a change of plans. 

Enormous quantities of one-page dodgers were 
circulated through the schools and various busi- 
ness organizations. Bakers enclosed these leaf- 
lets in their bread wrappers; laundries wrapped 
them up with clothes; prominent business firms 
sent them out with monthly statements, pay 
envelopes and packages; banks placed them upon 
their counters. 

Placards of various sizes were distributed by 
boy scouts and other organizations. Many cards 
were placed in windows of stores and homes, 
while others were tacked to telephone poles, six 
feet above the ground, where they were not 
easily torn down. 

Automobile red-and-white windshield stickers 
were handed out at meetings, given to business 
firms, and individuals and circulated through 
the schools. Groups of girls stood on busy 
downtown corners and gave out stickers to pass- 
ing autoists. : 


A number of business firms and organizations 
were solicited and consented to donate show-card 
space contracted for in street cars. An an- 
nouncement of the coming election, together 
with an effective illustration, was placed in every 
street car and bus operating in the school dis- 


Electrical College, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Completely equipped 
with Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips. Archt.—Harry 
Hake, Cincinnati, O. Contr.— 
Wm. Miller & Sons, 
Cincinnati, O. 





trict. The advertising proved effective, partly 
on account of the interest it awakened among 
the contributing business organizations and the 
influence which their endorsement carried. 

Banners 50 feet long and 6 feet wide, bearing 
the inscription, school bonds June 3, vote yes, 
were placed across the busiest streets of the 
city, diagonally where possible. Smaller ban- 
ners, 15 by 3 feet, were placed on store and 
school buildings. 

Many business houses donated space for win- 
dow displays. School children made models out 
of soap and clay, showing inadequate school 
buildings, bungalows, and tents. These were 
accompanied by appropriate lettered explana- 
tions and announcements. 


Newspaper Publicity Effective Measure 

Special attention was paid to newspaper 
publicity. Each day during the last three weeks 
of the campaign a separate article was prepared 
by Mr. Findlay for each of the five Los Angeles 
daily papers.. Great care was taken in the prep- 
aration of this copy, in order that the public 
might be fully and correctly informed of the 
situation. At the outset, the managers and edi- 
tors of these periodicals were interviewed and 
their support enlisted. This work proved to be 
of the utmost importance. The active aid of the 
local foreign press, rural and community papers 
was secured and much valuable assistance was 
rendered by these agencies. 


Many business firms donated newspaper ad- 
vertisements, while others called attention to the 
coming bond election in connection with their 
own advertising. In every case full credit and 
publicity was given to the firm making such 
donation, which showed how responsible busi- 
ness houses regarded the issue. 

Want advertisements were inserted in the 
daily papers and paid for, an equal amount of 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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All 


you pass 
your present 


school floor 


on this examination 








Are your school floors 











1. non-splintery ? 7. easy to clean? 
2. quiet underfoot ? 8. insulation against heat and cold? 
3. even and unwarped? 9. sanitary? 
4. comfortable to walk on? 10. durable? 
: 5. free trom seams and crevices? 11. no expensive periodical refinishing or 
6. attractive in appearance? repainting, etc., required? 
: Check up. It vour floors can't sion and single responsibility 
, pass this examination, isn't it enables us to assure long service 
: about time that something was to Bonded Floors users. That 
2 ee A 2 2 . . ~ 
1 done to replace them: assurance is in the form of a 
, : . . ie Bia 
, School floors which pass that Guaranty Bond, issued by the 
t test with a mark oft 100% are U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 
l Bonded Floors of Gold Seal on installations made accord- 
: Battleship Linoleum—a material ing to our rigid specifications. 
which possesses all these yirisandiviale Selecting the best floor possible, within 
qualities. And in addition—economy! the sometimes low appropriation, is a 
T dificult problem. Our many years ex- 
” ; . ' , , 
8 Se attleship Linoleum is mod- . : : 
1 Gore ~ Battle : os that itis Pemenee.in both the manufacturing and 
; erate in first cost. So muc a lat it r installation of resilient floors enable us 
generally more economical to install t4 be of assistance to school authorities. 
6 this modern linoleum floor right over ,, ; 
a al Use our knowledge and experience. Mail 
e the old floor than it is to replace or re- 
7 xs the coupon below. 
4 finish out-of-date floors. 
| sl aes co ; BonvED FLoors Company, INc. 
e Our “factory to finished floor” supervi- NewYork Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit San Francisco 
1e 
rs 
AS 
Bonded Floors Company : 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
d- | | 
1e ©) Please send me literature on your 
ir school floors. : 
; C) Please send a representative to see me. | 
nn 
‘i- t. | 
} pm ame a 
Resilient floors for be | A guaranty bond insures 
ne every school need esecalae eerie nin their durability 
of l icy and State | 
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Practical 


Attractive 


An excellent example of the 
use of Alundum Tile in con- 
junction with other tiles, re- 
sulting in an installation that 
is both practical and attrac- 
tive. The Alundum Tile treads 
assure permanent safety and 


extreme durability. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Hamilton, Ont. 
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Francis Orphanage 


Millmont, Reading, Pa. 


C. Freeman, Architect 


. Dethoff, General Contracto 
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DeTurck, Tile Contractor 
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space being taken in each of the five publica- 
tions. Some of the deplorable school conditions 
were photographed and the pictures were pub- 
lished in the daily press. This helped the public 
to visualize the situation. As various civie and 
service organizations agreed to support the 
bonds, their endorsements were published in the 
local papers. These were judiciously timed. 

The favorable vote of the board of directors 
of the chamber of commerce—with 13,000 mem- 
bers—carried great weight. Many associations 
were supplied with blank forms for endorse- 
ment. 

The student editors of the Los Angeles school 
papers were organized into a bond-booster club, 
which released regularly through the columns 
of the school press interesting and informative 
articles regarding the bond issue. 

Articles were published in the ScHoot Boarp 
JOURNAL and other magazines. Newspapers 
published many _ cleverly-designed cartoons, 
which effectively illustrated the situation. 
Cooperation of school Faculties and Students 

“School principals played an important part 
in the campaign,” testifies Mr. Findley. “They 
devoted much time to securing the endorsement 
of local improvement societies and other voters’ 
organizations and were active in having every 
voter in their district informed regarding the 
needs of the schools. This was a large order, 
but they responded nobly, giving much valuable 
time and thought to the work.” 

The art classes produced posters, which were 
distributed by the students. From many origi- 
nal designs, the most convincing were selected 
and one placed in each neighborhood store, as 
far as possible. Many of the younger children 
designed posters and placed them in the windows 
of their homes. 

Here are some of the captions used, in addi- 
tion to those already given: 


We Must Have More Schools! 

Give Us a Full Day’s Schooling. 

Lack of Room Keeps Hundreds of Children from 
School. 

Building Sites Will Double in Price. 
Buy Now. 


We Must 


During the two months prior to election day, 
June 3, evening entertainments were planned by 
the school principals. The children gave inter- 
esting programs and at an appropriate time 
there was a talk on the needs of the schools. 

School bonds furnished the motif for many 
May-Day fetes. A number of school-bond songs 
were composed and sung at entertainments. 

Parades were held on the day before election. 
In some localities students carrying posters 
paraded the streets. Motor trucks, which deal- 
ers gladly loaned, were decorated with large 
banners and carried school orchestras, which 
furnished attractive music as the trucks paraded 
important thoroughfares. When one truck 
reached 7th and Broadway, the busiest corner 
in the city, the driver pretended to have a 
breakdown. While he was supposed to be fixing 
the engine, many people noticed the band and 
banners, 

Speakers’ bureaus were organized and used 
to hold meetings in schools, churches, theaters, 
lodges, clubs, and other places. Members of the 


board of education and prominent school 


otticials, citizens, and students assisted in the 
good work. 

Speakers’ blanks were made out in duplicate, 
the original being sent to the person assigned 
to the meeting and the carbon copy retained at 
the office. This prevented mistakes and mis- 
understandings and provided an accurate record 
of all meetings and speakers. 

Motion Pictures and Lantern Slides Promote 

Publicity 

Several radio-broadeasting stations offered 
their services for school-bond publicity purposes. 
Local musie companies planned radio programs, 
which included talks on the subject. 

Motion-picture publicity was provided by the 
visual education department. A 20-minute 
tilm, “Your Boy and Girl,” was obtained. The 
play carried an effective message, showing the 
necessity of a full day’s schooling for every boy 
and girl, and abounded in human _ interest. 
Theaters and churches exhibited this film. 

For five days preceding the election the large 
theaters used lantern slides urging citizens to 
vote for school bonds. Some houses ran “trail- 
in their news weeklies. Other slides illus- 
trating the needs of the schools were shown at 
community gatherings. Pictures of new school 
buildings, bungalows, tents, statistical graphs, 
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PARADES AND BILLBOARDS 


WERE EFFECTIVELY USED. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LYNN, MASS. 


Every dollar of taxpayers’ money spent on school 
building materials is invested not for a day or a 
year, but for generations to come. Make sure of 
constant dividends of daylight and fresh air, of 
usefulness and convenience, by equipping your 
new school with Fenestra Projected Steel Win- 
dows. » * * Look at the Lynn, Mass., Junior 
High School shown above. Here, as in hundreds 
of school buildings throughout the country, Fenes- 
tra Projected Windows not only add beauty and 
stateliness to the structure but provide an abun- 





ARCHITECT, GEORGE H. CORNET; CONTRACTOR, C. H. CUNNINGHAM & SON CO. 


dance of light in every room, perfect ventilation 
by easy operation, and security against the storms. 
r + * These better steel windows have also gained. 
the preference of school architects, school build- 
ers and school officials by their economical advan- 
tages — easy washing and inexpensive replacement 
due to their small panes. » * * It will be to 
your advantage to have a thorough knowledge of 
Fenestra Projected Windows before you select the 
windows for your new buildings. The Fenestra 
catalog has the data you want. Write for it. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, R-2266 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN METAL WINDOW & STEEL PRODUCTS CO., LTD., TORONTO, ONT., CAN, 


ARCHITECTURAL fenestra 


FACTORIFS IN DETROIT, MICH., OAKLAND, CALIF., AND TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 
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Design No. E25-351 installed in Home Economics Building, 
Iowa State College. 
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(Continued from Page 74) ; 
and school activities were shown, accompanied 
by a syllabus for the lecturer. 


Systematic Campaign Conducted Through the 
Schools 

Although a municipal election preceded the 
bond election, a systematic registration cam- 
paign was carried on, largely through the 
schools. In order to guard against negligence 
and indifference, every effort was made to get 
all the friends of the schools registered. Fol- 
lowing is an abstract of a bulletin sent to prin- 
cipals March 24: 

‘Remember, all who are to vote at the bond elec- 
tion, June 3, and have not registered since the first 
of the year should register before midnight, April 
5. To register after that date will be extremely 
difficult. 

“Many friends of the public schools—even some 
teachers—have not yet registered, because they have 
not realized the necessity for immediate action. 
Less than two weeks remain in which to register 
the voters of your district. Never before were the 
schools faced by such a crisis. 

“The danger in the suburban districts of a light 
vote because of failure to register is especially great. 
Votes there count for just as much as in the city. 
Remember, it takes a two-thirds’ majority to carry 
a school-bond election. There will be opposition to 
the bonds, but friends of the schools can save the 
day. 

“Registrars can be secured to attend a meeting. 
if it is reasonably sure that there will be at least 
25 to register. Otherwise, register at the city hall. 
county offices, or with a deputy on one of the main 
streets of the city.” 

Similar notices, though shorter, were run in 
the Los Angeles School Journal and the fol- 
lowing advertisement inserted in the local news- 
papers: 

“Don’t fail your public schools. Register before 
midnight, April 5.” 

A general meeting of all principals was held 
three weeks before election. At this meeting 
each principal was given an envelope containing 
a bulletin of instructions, a map of precincts, 
printed lists of polling places, names of regis- 


A Beardslee lighted classroom—-Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


EAR)SLEE’S long experience in designing lighting fix- 
tures for schools and colleges insures the handling of each 
order with a thorough knowledge of its requirements 
Plain and ornamental fixtures in standard designs afford a 
wide range for selection, but special designs can be furnished 


when necessary 


School executives and architects are 


invited to write for catalog illustrating fixtures designed for 
lighting school buildings. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO., 


tered voters in the district, and a notice of 
polling places. Upon the back of the map was 
pasted a legal description of the meets and 
bounds of the consolidated city precincts which 
made up the school precinct, clipped from the 
local newspaper in which it was published, as 
required by law. 

Since school precincts in most cases are a 
consolidation of two or more city precincts, the 
polling places were in different locations. 
School people, therefore, were urged to exer- 
cise the utmost care in notifying voters of their 
polling places. The post-office department per- 
mitted these notices to be placed in mail boxes. 
but as far as possible they were delivered in 
person to the voter. 


As an additional precaution against confusion 
of polling places, each principal was furnished 


SCHEEL BENDS 
JUNE 3 
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HANDBILLS WERE DISTRIBUTED 
BY THE CHILDREN. 


219 South Jefferson St., 
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with a list giving each school, number of its 
precinct, numbers of its city precincts and poll- 
ing place, 

The bond election was held so near the regu- 
lar election that printed lists of voters and their 
addresses were available. One of these lists was 
furnished to each school and was of invaluable 
assistance in locating qualified voters. 

The parent-teacher associations were of great 
assistance throughout the campaign, serving as 
a connecting link between the schools and the 
public. These bodies secured indorsements, dis- 
tributed literature, and rendered material aid. 

Realizing that measures often fail because 
many citizens, for various reasons, neglect to 
vote, much effort was expended to get out as 
large a vote as possible. In this work the chil- 
dren were of inestimable service on the eve of 
election, carrying to each voter, as far as possi- 
ble, a notice of the election and telling him 
where, and how, he should vote. This was the 
form used: 

VOTERS! 
School-Bond Election June 3 

Se IE hb dc bidecdcehiesunesine 

Polls open from 8 A. M. to 8 P. M. only. 

Failure to carry this school-bond election means 
educational disaster. Keep this for reference. 

Before enlisting the active aid of any child, 
the written consent of his or her parents was 
secured, to forestall any kicks or comebacks. 
The children worked after school hours, as did 
the teachers and principals, so the campaign 
would not interfere with schoolwork. 

Many children wrote the following note and 
placed it upon their parent’s breakfast plate on 
the morning of election day: 


June 3. 
Dear Father and Mother: 
Please do not forget me today. The polls are 
open from 8 to 8. 


Mary Jones. 
(Concluded on Page 80) 
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Center corridor lobby of 
the Ben Franklin School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


W. RR. MecCornack, architect 
tor Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion. The Wadsworth-Addison 
Company, Tile Contractors. 


From now,-—on! 


6 HE unchanging treshness of Romany Quarry Tiles, even after years 
~’ of the hardest wear, recommends their use for floors and walls of school 
corridors, laboratories, lavatories and terraces. 


They are preferred where the most durable material is demanded. 


Also where appearance and low cost are equally important consider- 
ations, because Romany Quarry Tiles will appear clean and new after 
all the other interior finish has become worn and marred. 


For durability, permanent attractiveness and low cost, Romany Quarry 
‘Tiles stand alone among desirable floor and wall surfacing materials. 


in? Romany Quarry Tiles are an American product. They are 
jane made in Romany Reds, Romany Greys, Romany Browns and 
soy’ the beautiful Romany Rainbow shades. 
dee Se 
“s a dw e . ‘ . ry. oO r ry ‘ <> 
opal mm UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE COMPANY 
Boy ) 





PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


ROMA 


QUARRY #« TILES 
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Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, Var- 
nish, Lacquer or Brushes — the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has a product that 
exactly fills your requirements. Sold by 
quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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VELUMI 
SEAT WALL PA 
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The Velumina Color Book DeLuxe sent 
you free. This book contains fifty-four 
samples of Velumina colors. Sixteen reg- 
ular tints, twenty intermixed shades, and 
eighteen examples of Filigree Finishes. 


Send for this book—a most valuable color 
guide. Write Department “‘Z” today. 


Paint~Varnish ~Lacquer Factories 
Milwaukee, Wis. ~ ~ Newark,N.J. 
e Portland,Ore.~Los Angeles Cal. 





Seah fresh air, good 
light and an encouraging 
brightness with Lupton 
Steel Windows. They are 
made in varied types to 
suit modern school de- 
sign, and their enduring 
service gives them a high 


investment value. 


(Concluded from Page 76) 

Principals and teachers were asked to obtain 
the use of all available automobiles in their dis- 
tricts for bringing voters to the polls, especially 
those who lived at a distance and could not 
easily walk. Students were requested to furnish 
the names of such citizens. 

On election day teachers and pupils were per- 
mitted to communicate with relatives and 
friends, reminding them to vote. Teachers were 
advised to examine the election records, some 
time during the afternoon or evening, and see 
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Experienced Lupton en- 
gineers stand ready to see 
that you get the best win- 
dow treatment for your 
school. Use this free serv- 
ice when you build. 


“Lupton Windows for 
Schools” will be sent, without 
charge, on your request. 


who had not voted, then remind the latter to do 
their duty. 

“Our attitude during the campaign was not 
one of overconfidence,” states Mr. Findlay, “but 
rather one of hopeful expectancy, based upon 
the belief that if each individual worker did all 
in his power to perform the task to which he 
was assigned, the school people would have done 
everything within reason to inform the public 
of the needs of its schools. Not until the polls 
closed on election day did our activity cease.” 


Revenue for School Support 


T. H. Harris, State Superintendent, Louisiana 


Most states in the Union, probably all of them, 
collect taxes other than ad valorem for state pur- 
poses, but in not many cases are such taxes dedi- 
cated specifically to the support of the public 
schools. Since, however, it is the custom of nearly 
all of the states to aid the schools with legislative 
appropriations, the public schools of many states 
are supported in part by taxes other than ad 
valorem taxes. 

The usual sources of special state taxes for the 
support of the state governments are incomes, in- 
heritances, insurance companies, various occupa- 
tions, bank deposits, capital stock of building-and- 
loan associations, capital stock or earnings of rail- 
roads, express companies, telephone and telegraph 
companies, and such natural products of the soil 
as oil, gas, lumber, sulphur, salt, sand, and gravel. 
In some of the states, the state revenues are made 
up entirely of special taxes of the kinds mentioned, 
while in others they supplement ad valorem taxes 
levied on the state assessments. A few examples 
will suffice to indicate the general practice through- 
out the nation: 

Tax Practices of the States 

Georgia levies state taxes on the professions, in- 
heritances, insurance companies, insurance agents, 
and the occupations. 

Kentucky taxes bank deposits and the capital 
stock of building-and-loan associations. 

Michigan taxes railroads, express companies, in- 
surance companies, and inheritances. 

Minnesota collects state taxes on the earnings, 
of railroads, insurance companies, telephone and 


telegraph companies, freight lines, occupations, and 
inheritances, 

Louisiana taxes for state purposes occupations, 
inheritances, tobacco, and such natural products as 
oil, gas, sulphur, salt, lumber, and gravel. 

A roll call of the states would show that but few 
of them rely wholly upon ad valorem taxes for the 
funds necessary to support the state governments, 
hut that practically all of them raise state revenues 
from special sources. 

The state school revenues fall principally into the 
following classes: (1) Permanent state school 
funds; (2) direct legislative appropriations; (3) a 
certain millage on the state assessment, dedicated 
specifically to public education; (4) special state 
taxes set aside by the constitution, or legislative 
enactment for the support of the public schools. 

Permanent School Funds 

The permanent state school funds represent the 
proceeds of sale of school lands or other principal 
that was set aside for education and on which the 
state or private borrowers pay a certain annual in- 
terest for its use. In most of the states, the per- 
manent state school fund is small, but in a few, it 
is large, constituting an important item of school 
revenues. 

Texas, for instance, exercised the wisdom of re- 
serving her public lands for the support of educa- 
tion when she entered the Union, with the result 
that she has accumulated a permanent state school 
fund that yields annually about $3,000,000. Other 
states conserved their school lands, and their chil- 
dren are now and will continue to be for all time, 


STEEL 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2205-a East Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 
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Worcester Junior High School, 
Worcester, Mass., Joseph D. 
Leland, Architect. pppoes 
with Lupton Steel Windows 


WINDOWS 


Pioneer Makers of Steel Windows for Schools 


Also Mfrs. of Standard Steel Shelving for all Storage Needs 


oe 


the beneficiaries of their wisdom. In most of the 
southern states, many of the school lands were sold, 
and the proceeds stolen during the reconstruction 
period. As a result, the permanent state school 
fund in most of the southern states is relatively 
small. 

The legislative practice of making direct appro- 
priations for the support of the public schools is 


general throughout the country, and it can be 
asserted therefore, that in many states, special 


state taxes are employed to support education; to 
illustrate: The state of Michigan appropriates an- 
nually about $15,000,000 for education, and a part 
or all of these funds are realized from special state 
taxes. Minnesota sets aside for the public schools 
about $10,000,000 a year, and three fourths of this 
sum comes from special state taxation. Numerous 
other examples of the same kind could be cited. 

Several states, notably those of the south, specify 
in the law, a definite minimum of ad valorem taxa- 
tion, both state and local, which must be used for 
the support of the publie schools. The constitution 
of Louisiana, for instance, requires that at least 25 
cents on each $100 of the state assessment, and 30 
cents on each $100 of the parish assessment shall be 
devoted to the support of the public schools, and 
several other states have similar requirements. 
Usually, however, state school funds are secured 
through legislative appropriations and local ad 
valorem taxes through local taxing bodies or by 
authorization of the taxpayers. 


Other Than Ad Valorum Taxes 

I pass now to the real purpose of this paper, 
namely: “T7'o what extent do the states raise taxes 
other than ad valorem tazes for school purposes 
and dedicate such indirect levies specifically to 
public school support?” Practically all of the 
states collect a head or poll tax and devote it to 
educational purposes. In most.states the poll tax 
is paid into the state school fund and distributed 
to the local sub-division, while in‘others, it is paid 
into the school treasury of the local subdivisions 
where it is collected. It may be stated in general 
that the public schools of the nation are supported 
mainly by taxes levied on state and local assess 
ments, or ad valorem taxes, and that the number 
of states that resort to the taxing of special classes 
of property for the raising of substantial sums for 
publie school support is small. A few states, how 
ever, have entered this special field of taxation. 

Arkansas levies a state tax on cigars and cigar’ 
ettes and dedicates the proceeds to the support of 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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Can You Leave School Sanitation to These? 
Or Is It Your Responsibility? 


Oy you place school sanitation in 
the hands of children? Is it safe 
to rely on them—eager to be out with 
playmates at recess or after school—to 
perform those little duties so essential 
to sanitation? 


The Clow-Madden Automatic Closet 
removes this responsibility from child- 
ish memories. It automatically—after 
every use—scours its bowl from rim to 
trap as no other closet can. 


Sanitation—that most important factor 
of school operation—is certain with the 
Clow-Madden. Sure and positive in 
action, the unfailing Madden Valve 
takes the responsibility for sanitation 
completely off forgetful childish 
memories. 


As for costs and long life—turn the page. 


PREFERRED FOR EXACTING PLUMBING SINCE 1878 











HOUGH Clow sup- 
pliesevery type ofcloset 
on the market today, as well 
as other school plumbing fix- 
tures — the Clow - Madden 
Automatic is being empha- 
sizcd because it takes the 
responsibility for school san- 
itation completely away from 
childish memories—and be- 
cause it so effectively re- 
duces costs. 
This sectional view of the 
Clow - Madden valve—inset 
picture above — shows the 
simplicity of the entire as- 
sembly. There are but two 
moving parts. The Clow- 
Madden valve is not depend- 
ent upon intricate, easily 
worn valves or floats. 
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HE Clow-Madden Au- 

tomatic Closet. There 
are over 20 models of Clow- 
Madden Automatic Closets 
—in the latest wall-hung 
styles as well as the ordinary 
type closets. The new“*Clow 
School Plumbing Catalog” 
now on the press shows 
these in detail. Send for a 
copy today. 
Long Life Performances 
39 years in a Peoria, Illinois, 
school. 
27 faithful years of school 
service in Cedar Rapids, la. 
20 years school service in 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


And there are many others 
—names in your vicinity can 
besupplied for your personal 
investigation of performance 
and low cost. 





S B. CLOW & SONS, 201-299 N. Talman Ave., Chicago 
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Surer Sanitation — Lower Operating 
Costs — Fewer Repairs — with the 


Clow-Madden Automatic Closet 


B* far the most important school 
plumbing fixture, is the water 
closet. Upon its operation depends 
the sanitation and health of every pu- 
pil—and the possibility of excessive 
water, repair and replacement costs. 


Cleans Its Bowl Automatically 
After Every Use 


TheClow-Madden AutomaticCloset 
does not leave sanitation to childish 
memories. After every use it flushes 
itself automatically and thoroughly— 
scouring the bowl from rim to trap 
with a fast, sharp flood of water. 


Flushing Pressure Equals 
30-Foot Water Pipe 


The Clow-Madden closed top tank 
fills against compressed air, providing 
a flushing pressure equal to that of a 
thirty to forty-foot standpipe. And 
the specially constructed Clow-Mad- 
den bowl equalizes the flush on rim 
and trap. After every use the entire 
bowl receives a thorough scouring. 


Stops Water Wastage 
and Leakage 


Clow-Madden Closets actually use 
less water. The Madden Valve and 
the air-tight tank carefully measure 
the amount to be used. There can 
be no water wastage, and there is 
no leakage. 


Saves in Piping Costs 


The Clow-Madden takes a feed-pipe 
as small as 34-inch. This means that 
a smaller main line pipe is required 
with a corresponding saving in pip- 
ing as well as water costs. 


Low Repair Costs 


And, as for repair costs—Clow-Mad- 
dens ask comparatively little for ex- 
pense throughout their entire life. 
Actual examples show that Clow- 
Maddens have lasted twenty, thirty 
— and in some cases nearly forty 
years. Boards state that during such 
periods they spent but a negligible 
amount for repairs and replacements 
on these long-lived closets. 


No Complicated Valves 


The Madden Valve has but two 
working parts. It is far simpler than 
any closet valve in the market today. 
Because of the absence of complica- 
ted mechanism it is far less suscepti- 
ble to wear and the resulting leakage 
— and it lasts far longer, as actual 
performance statistics show. 


Clow-Madden Closets leave nothing 
to complicated valves—high water 
pressure—or careful treatment. And, 
their positive action does not leave school 
sanitation in the hands of children. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 201-299 N. Talman Ave., Chicago 
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Clow - Madden A Uuio- 
maticinthe boys toilet. 
West Ward School, 
aan Wabash, Indiana. 





f Closet Service 


for New and Old Schools 


OR the new or old school, Clow- 

Madden Automatic Closets mean 
complete, sure sanitation and unfail- 
ing service for 20 years and more. 


In the older school, they mean free- 
dom from water-wasting, compli- 
cated, poorly constructed closets 
that demand large sums each year 
for repairs and replacements. 


Actual examples, such as 20 years 
of service in a Racine, Wis., school 
prove the long-life qualities of Clow- 
Madden Automatic Closets. 


39 Years—Still Good 


A Clow-Madden Closet recently re- 
tired from a Peoria, Illinois, school 


is still in perfect operating condi- 
tion after 39 years of school service. 


27 Years of Faithful 
Performance 


Recently a school board in Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., ordered Clow-Madden 
Closets for their new school—because 
for 27 years Clow Automatic Closets 
had guarded their school sanitation, 
with negligible costs for repairs. 


The new “Clow School Plumbing 
Catalog,’’now on the press, shows in 
detail how such automatic, low-cost 
sanitation can be assured your school 
—no matter whether the building is 
new or old. Send for a copy today. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 201-299 N. Talman Ave., Chicago 
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HE following brief comments on 

PeerVent Heating and Ventilating 
Units are from letters written by archi- 
tects. Names and complete letters on 
request. 

1. Planning and installation less ex- 
pensive. 2. Installation is easier. 3. Re- 
quires less cubic feet in the building. 
4. Recirculates air in the room, or forces 
in fresh air, as may seem necessary. 
5. Each room is under its own control 
and not influenced by any other part of 
the building. 6. Air from dirtiest streets 
delivered clean at any desired tempera- 
ture. 7. Workdone(inanoffice) increased 
enough to pay for the installation several 
times, the first year. 8. Does away with 
ducts on basement ceilings. 9g. Elimi- 
nates vertical ducts from basement to 
class rooms. 10. Flexibility in planning, 
especially with reference to future 
changes. 11. Permits shutting off any 
room themomenttheroom isunoccupied, 
thus economizing on steam and electric- 
ity. 12. In small communities heating 
contractors can be found, capable of 


This is the standard PeerVent 
Heating and Ventilating Unit— 
36 inches high and 14 inches 
deep. The width varies accord- 
ing to capacity. Various other 
types are furnished to meet spe- 
cial architectural requirements. 


Why PEERVENT? Answered by Architects: 


installing the work, who would be quite 
incapable of erecting a system. 13. 
Cost of operation reasonable. 14. Con- 
structed on sound engineering principles. 
15. Especially well built. 16. Noiseless 
in operation. 17. Service of the Company 
very good. 18. Most economical method 
of getting fresh air in the building in 
a positive manner. 1g. At all times a 
little in advance with improvements. 
20. Positive ventilation for each room. 
21. Atmospheric or weather conditions 
do not affect this system. 22. Rooms on 
various exposures can be controlled to 
meet requirements. 23. Saving in flue 
construction, also in headroom and space 
in the basement. 24. Room left available 
for school purposes in the basement. 
25. Ease of regulation of temperature. 
26. The system 1s very flexible; any degree 
of ventilationcan be obtained. 27. Elimi- 
nates expensive duct work, thus reduc- 
ing power costs and temperature drops. 
28. Can be controlled separately as re- 
gards weather and direction and force of 
winds. 





Send for the PeerVent Catalogue and list of installations in your 
vicinity. If you wish to see our local representative, please so state. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., INC. 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street (B), Long Island City, N. Y. 


BOSTON PITTSBURGH BUFFALO CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
100 Boylston St. 301 House Bldg. 135 University Ave. 808 Monadnock Bldg. 240 7th Avenue South 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. HARRISBURG CLEVELAND DETROIT DES MOINES 
196 Worthington St. 705 Telegraph Bldg. 1836 Euclid Avenue 1214 Lafayette Bldg. §20 Securities Bldg. 


PORTLAND, ORE, 
927 Board of Trade Bldg. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. 
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cloakrooms and depend solely on 


nd depe tilated and sanitary, and that can 
Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes. 


be enlarged when necessary. 






The same type wardrobes with 
rolling fronts. Note that they are 
always under the teacher’s eye. 
These particular wardrobes are 
built in convenient recess in wall. 


Others have abandoned their out 
of sight, poorly ventilated cloak- 
rooms and now use our Hygienic 
Wardrobes, because of the space 


If one of you would like to talk 
Wardrobes, one of us would like 


to talk with you. Or we’d gladly 










Also Manufacturers of 
Sectionfold and Rolling 
Partitions 


(Continued from Page 80) 

public education. The sum realized annually is 
about $800,000, and in addition, a state income tax, 
netting the negligible sum of approximately $25.,- 
000, and a severance tax, yielding somewhat in ex- 
cess of $270,000 a year, are devoted to the support 
of the schools. Arkansas receives, therefore, for 
the support of her schools from sources other than 
ad valorem taxes, state taxes amounting to about 
$1,000,000 a year. 

The state of South Dakota has, for the last two 
years, levied a tax on cigarettes and devoted the 
proceeds to providing buildings at the higher state 
educational institutions. The sum realized from 
this source has been quite substantial, and there is 
now a demand from certain influences that the pro- 
ceeds of the cigarette tax be turned into the general 
state treasury. 

Tennessee collects a tobacco tax, one-third of 
which, plus $250,000 annually is required to be used 
to support the schools. The school forces of Ten- 
nessee are demanding that all of the tobacco tax be 
dedicated to school purposes. 

The Texas schools receive annually about two and 
one-half million dollars from special taxes on occu 
pations, gasoline, oil, and sulphur. 

The schools of Vermont receive a negligible sum 
from license fees paid by peddlers, auctioneers, and 
certain other classes of workers, and the same prac 
tice of devoting certain license fees to the support 
of education prevails in West Virginia. The sums 
realized, however, from these sources are insignifi- 
cant. 

Wyoming a Favored State 

Wyoming is one of the most favored of the states 
in the matter of school revenues from special state 
sources. A special tax is levied on the oil produced 
by wells located on public lands, and the proceeds 
of this tax are dedicated to the public schools. The 
revenues from this special source amount to ap 
proximately $400 a year for each teacher employed. 

The Montana schools are aided by a tax which 
yields approximately $1,000,000 annually from a 
tax on inheritances, gasoline, and oil royalties, and 
on metal taken from mines. 

South Carolina is perhaps the best example of all 
the states of the Union of a state that is seeking 
sources of revenues other than ad valorem taxes for 
the support of education. That state taxes tobacco 
products, inheritances, incomes, legal conveyances, 
soft drinks, shot-gun shells, and certain natural 
products of the soil, and realizes from these special 
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y Wilson Hygienic Wardrobes with 
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saved. All of them appreciate the 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 381TH Srreet, New York City 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


sourees for school purposes several million dollars 
a year. 

In 1920 the Louisiana legislature imposed a state 
tax of 2 per cent on the gross output of such 
natural products of the soil as oil, gas, sulphur, 
salt, lumber, ete., and dedicated the proceeds for 
four and one-half years to the building of a physi- 
cal plant at the state university. The amount real- 
ized from this source was slightly less than 
$5,000,000. The tax is now being used to provide im- 
provements at all of the state-supported institu- 
tions, though there is no legal requirement that it 
be so used. 

The Louisiana legislature of 1926 provided for a 
tax on all tobacco products of 1 cent on each retail 
sale of 10 cents or fractional part of 10 cents, and 
named the public schools as the beneficiaries of the 
funds secured from this source. Collections so far 
indicate that the annual proceeds of the tobacco 
tax will approximate $2,000,000. Protest against 
relying wholly upon ad valorem taxes to meet the 
growing demands of the publie schools is nation- 
wide and the conviction is well-nigh universal that 
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THE LARGER UNIT OF TAXATION 


Larger units of taxation do not mean the forced 
closing of one-room schools. There may be 
within the units of taxation and administration as 
many elementary schools as may be necessary to 
care for the younger children, just as there are 
now in the cities of the state, elementary schools 
conveniently located for the smaller children and 
junior and senior high schools farther away from 
home for older pupils. It will be appreciated that 
the new emphasis to be given to the larger tax 
unit has as its major purpose and objective the 
improvement of the educational service in the 
village and rural communities. The reason why 
we find the poorest teaching in the small rural 
school is because of the small unit of taxation; 
the reason why we have such unsatisfactory 
buildings and such insanitary conditions is 
largely because of the very limited financial re- 
sources back of the school unit. An enlarged tax 
unit for school purposes means both an equaliza- 
tion of the tax burden and an equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity. 


—FRANK PIERPONT GRAVES, State Com- 
missioner of Education, New York. 
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new sources of public-school funds will have to be 
found. 

It is not surprising, I think, that a rebellious 
attitude prevails against taxation. The marvel of 
the age is the rate at which America has plunge 
forward in recent years in matters of public im- 
provements. City streets have been paved, public 
buildings erected, sewerage and water systems pro- 
vided, country roads built, farm lands drained, city 
and country schools improved, and in numerous 
other ways, the people have been providing the things 
that make life worth while, but all of which cost 
money. The cost of these comforts and necessities 
is necessarily borne by taxation, and when the 
major portion of the taxes is levied on that class of 
the population that owns the kinds of property that 
make up the assessments, many find it difficult and 
burdensome to meet their tax obligations, and it 
should be remembered that the fact that the tax- 
payers want the imprevements to the extent that 
they authorize the taxes required to pay for them 
does not alleviate the hardships connected with 
pay day, and so it happens that much grumbling 
is heard everywhere against high taxes. 


The Solution of the Problem? 

How will the tax problem be solved? Will the 
school boards be able to lessen materially the ex- 
penses of educating children by shortening the 
periods required to complete elementary, higl 
school. and college courses? I am inclined to think 
that they should, but there is nothing to indicate 
that they will. Will the cost to the public be 
diminished by requiring students who wish to pur- 
sue high-school and college courses to pay a consid: 
erable portion of the cost of such courses? Numer- 
ous thoughtful men are advocating such # 
procedure as a means of meeting the annually 
growing demands for school funds and of securing 
student-bodies mentally equipped to do satisfac: 
torily high-school and college work. That plan will 
probably not prove the way out of our financial 
difficulties. 


In order then to secure the funds required to 
finance the kinds of education that the people are 
demanding, shall we continue to ask the taxpayers 
to increase from year to year their ad valorem 
taxes, or shall we seek supplementary sources of 
taxation which will yield the revenues required at 
a minimum of hardships upon those paying the 
taxes? 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 


Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Edward Stotz, Architect. Built of Indiana Limestone 











Indiana Limestone particularly 
suited to school construction 


OMBINING permanence with beauty at mod- 
erate cost, Indiana Limestone is the ideal material 
for the trim of the modern school building. In contrast 


with rough-textured walls of other materials, its fine or costly repairs. 


light-colored surface 
gives structures an in- 
terest and attractive- 
ness they would not 
otherwise have. 
Many high schools 
today, like college 
buildings the country 
over, are built entirely 
of Indiana Limestone. 
New ways of using In- 
diana Limestone have 
so reduced building 
costs that the figures 
now obtainable on all- 
stone faced schools 
may surprise you. 
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Bosse High Schools, Evansville, Indiana. Joseph C. Llewellyn Co., Architects 
An example of Indiana Limestone used as the trim of a brick building 





Exterior upkeep cost is extremely low on walls 
faced with Indiana Limestone. Such buildings remain 
beautiful year after year without expensive cleaning 


Special book on 
school and college 
buildings 
A handsomely illus- 
trated booklet “Indiana 
Limestone for School 
and College Buildings” 
shows fine examples of 
school and college 
buildings of Indiana 
Limestone in all parts 
of the country. Write 
for it today. Address 
Box 780, Service Bu- 
reau, Indiana Limestone 
Company, Bedford, 

Indiana. 
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(Concluded from Page 82) 

We shall probably find it necessary to continue 
the practice of using ad valorem taxes for the sup- 
port of the schools to such extent as they can be 
secured, but if we are to keep pace with the de- 
mands of the public for superior school facilities, 


we shall, I believe, find it necessary to turn to 
special sources of taxation for the required funds to 
a very much greater extent than is now the prac- 
tice. Legislatures will have to be induced, I think, 
to tax such sources as incomes, inheritances, occu 
pations, tobacco products, cosmetics, soft drinks, 
prescription whiskey, the natural products of the 
soil, ete., and if we hope to have the public schools 
receive their proper share of such funds, we shall 
have to make sure that education is named in the 
law as the beneficiary of these revenues, for legis 
latures are not only jealous of their authority to 
make appropriations, but they are also frequently 
incapable of seeing school needs through our eyes. 
If our experience in Louisiana is typical, it 
should be understood that the enactment of laws 
imposing taxes on special classes of property for 
the support of the schools is a very difficult task. 
The owners of the classes of property sought to be 
taxed are able to organize powerful lobbies of oppo- 
sition, which are remarkably successful in convine- 
ing legislatures of the injustices and dangers of 
new kinds of taxation. It required all of the 
initiative and resourcefulness of a popular gover- 
nor, the Honorable John M. Parker, to secure a sev- 
erance tax for the building of a much needed physi- 
eal plant at our state university, and it was only 


Ventilation 


Dr. W. J. McConnell, medical secretary of the 
Philadelphia Health Council and Tuberculosis Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia, in a paper read before the 
American Public Health Association, discussed the 
subject of ventilation standards. In his paper, Dr. 
McConnell emphasized the need for determining 
adequate standards by which to measure atmos- 
pheric conditions which will best meet the needs of 
human beings under varying conditions. He de- 
clared that the solution of problems affecting 
changes in temperature, humidity, and air move- 
ment lies in the close cooperation of the professions 
responsible for progress in this direction. He 
spoke as follows: 

A review of the theories advanced relative to the 
effects on man of varying chemical combinations of 
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Keeping Any Modern 
School Building Clean” 


HAT is the verdict of Mr. Robert J. Talbot, Jr., of the Junior High and Vocational 
He writes “We have about 47,350 square feet of 
floor space including hardwood, terrazzo, wood blocks, cork, Spanish tile, and linoleam.— 


We have found that the same number of men with Finnell equipment can do twice the 


work, getting a cleaner and more evenly scrubbed floor.’ 
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Better results for less money should be interesting to every school board member, 
school executive and custodian. Cleaner floors are in keeping with the higher standards 
promoted by modern education and economical administration is the pride of every schoo] 
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through the united efforts of public-school officials 
and teachers, supplemented by the aid of hundreds 
of influential laymen, that the legislature was in 
duced to tax tobacco products for the benefit of 
education. The pressing needs of the schools and 
the sound arguments advanced in support of the 
special taxation under consideration are brushed 
aside, and the dangers and injustices of the new 
forms of taxation are kept in the forefront, and if 
it be proved that ad valorem taxes have reached the 
breaking point, the alternative is accepted of pro- 
viding no additional funds from any source. 

My prediction is that we shall find it necessary 
in many or all of the states to supplement substan- 
tially ad valorem school taxes with taxes levied on 
special classes of property, for I think we are safe 
in assuming that the demands on publie education 
will increase and not decrease, and that there will 
be no abating of the rebellion against ad valorem 
taxes. If then we are to satisfy the requirements 
of the public for school facilities for the children of 
this country, we shail be forced, I believe, to aban- 
don the practice of relying solely upon ad valorem 
taxes for school support, and to turn to new sources 
of revenues that will bring in new classes of con- 
tributors, or that will place a reasonable proportion 
of public-school support on classes of property that 
can bear the tax load without breaking under the 
burden. As the work goes forward, an educational 
statesman has the opportunity to make himself im- 
mortal by devising a plan of administration that 
avoids all nuisance features and conceals the tax 
but insures 100 per cent collections. 


Standards 


the air gases, and a glance at the multiplicity of 
opinions set forth pertaining to past practices in 
the art of ventilation, are apt to confuse the gen- 
eral reader and lead to erroneous conclusions. One 
who familiarizes himself with the history of venti- 
lation will no doubt concur in the view expressed 
in a recent editorial of the Lancet that ventilation 
up to recent years has been a shibboleth rather 
than a science, a term which conveyed more com- 
fort than meaning to those who used it. It is an 
accepted fact that human occupancy, under ordi- 
nary living conditions, is insufficient to change 
noticeably the chemical proportion of the constitu- 
ent gases of the air. Even in air-tight compart- 
ments one is forced to leave long before the oxygen 
supply is exhausted or the carbon dioxide becomes 


‘bulb 
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excessive. It is true that the carbon-dioxide-con- 
tent of a room is still made use of to indicate the 
quantity and distribution of air, but it has no fur- 
ther significance. 

Fresh Air vs. Outdoor Air 

In discussing ventilation standards we sometimes 
fail to differentiate between the atmosphere which 
surrounds the body and exerts definite physiologi- 
cal reactions (depending upon the physical qualities 
of heat, moisture, and air movement) and the air 
breathed into the lungs. We cannot ignore the 
latter, because, no matter how satisfactory the 
physical properties of the air may be, the harmful 
effects of the impurities that contaminate the air, 
and are concomitant to the period of civilization in 
which we live, are well known and must not be 
overlooked in distinguishing betwen so-called “fresh 
air” and out-door air. 

Nature bountifully supplies fresh air, but it is 
frequently necessary to purify, heat, cool, or other- 
wise condition the air in occupied places in order to 
obtain the desired freshness. 

Space will not permit of a discussion of this 
phase of the subject, nor the evaluation of such 
properties of the air as ozone, ionization or other 
electrical qualities, important as they may seem. 
It is the object of this paper rather to emphasize 
the need for determining adequate standards by 
which to measure atmospheric conditions as they 
affect our bodies. Irrespective of how they may be 
controlled, standard air conditions must be estab- 
lished which will best meet the needs of human 
beings under varying conditions. 

Some Suggested Standards 

Certain definite degrees of temperature have been 
suggested as standards from time to time. At one 
time a standard of 70 deg. F. (dry-bulb) was 
proposed without reference to the wet-bulb tempera- 
ture. At a later period the importance of the wet- 
temperature was emphasized and 56 deg. 
F. (wet-bulb) received support as the optimum 
temperature. Our present conception, based on 
actual experimental work, with human beings as 
subjects, recognizes the influence on the body of not 
only the dry- and wet-bulb temperatures, but the 
velocity of the air current as well. 

The relative importance of the temperatures indi- 
cated by wet-bulb and dry-bulb thermometer as each 
affects human comfort, varies with the actual 
temperature. The studies conducted jointly by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the United States 

(Concluded on Page 87) 
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Where Will the Money 


Come From? 


That much needed equipment ought 
to go into next year’s budget. Where 
to get the money, though? It’s the 
same problem every year. 


Why not solve the problem now, 
once and for all? 


The money that you spend for re- 
pairs and replacements, due to rust, 
should be going into permanent 
improvements. 


Install 


COPPER roofing materials 

BRASS pipe plumbing 

Solid BRONZE or BRASS hardware 
and lighting fixtures 


These metals are proof against rust. 
They will banish your upkeep ex- 
penses from all future budgets. 


COPPER && BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway - New York 
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will not warp, rot, curl or burn. Its 
Titelock design, by covering every 
nail hole, minimizes the possibility 
of rust, and assures many years of 
reliable s ormtight protection. 
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It Pays to Build 
This Way— 
No Cracks—No Dust Streaks 
Firesafe 
When the base is Milcor Stay-Rib 
Metal Lathand allied products, plas- 
ter stays in placeand free from cracks 


and free from ugly dust streaks, as 
long as the building stands. 










(Concluded from Page 84) 
Public Health Service, and the research laboratory 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, at Pittsburgh, have demonstrated that 
the human body is affected more by the dry-bulb 
temperature, at the lower temperatures, and very 
little by the wet-bulb temperature, while at the 
higher temperatures the reverse is true. The two 
temperatures are of equal importance at about 67 
deg. F., “effective temperature.” The greatest 
factor of all is air motion, because the coolness 
resulting from evaporation and convection largely 
depends upon the velocity of the air. 
Better Measuring Instruments Needed 

Unfortunately, no single instrument has been de- 
vised to determine the combined effects of evapora- 
tion, convection, and radiation on the human body. 
The ordinary mercury thermometer, as frequently 
demonstrated, is inadequate for this purpose as 
only that part of the body heat lost by radiation 
and convection is computed. A great part of the 
body heat, as we know, is eliminated by means of 
evaporation from the body surface. The kata- 
thermometer likewise fails to serve the purpose 
for which it was designed. Yaglou and others have 
indicated the defects and limited value of this 
Instrument. 
_ Therefore, until a more sensitive instrument is 
Invented, it is necessary to measure the three physi- 
tal factors of air in order to describe accurately by 
atmospheric condition. Knowing the values of 
these air factors, however, the studies at Pittsburgh 
have developed a thermal index of the atmosphere 
known as the effective temperature scale which 
Indicates the comfort of a variety of atmospheric 
conditions. This index permits of a fairly wide 
range of variations among the three factors of the 
alr whose united effect upon the physiological reac- 
tions of human beings remains constant. Several 
‘ombinations of high temperatures and low humid- 
ities are equivalent both sensibly and physiologt- 
tally to other combinations of comparatively lower 
temperatures and high humidities. The heat loss 
from the human body remains constant even though 
the temperature of the air is increased. For 
Instance. assuming a temperature of 75 deg. F., 
on a dry-bulb thermometer and 25 per cent relative 
‘umidit y with still air, it was found by actual ex- 
Periment, using subjects stripped to the waist, that 
this condition appeared to be equivalent to a dry- 
bulb temperature of 66 deg. F. with 80 per cent 
relative humidity. Now if the latter dry-bulb 


school funds are realizing it does not pay 
to keep up obsolete equipment. The old 
notion of trying to get by with patching 
and mending, has passed intothe discard. 
The cost of the patching is too heavy 
a “pension” to constitute any saving. 


The modern, safe and truly econom- 
ical method is to get to the bottom 
of the trouble — replace the insecure 
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temperature is increased to 79 deg. F. the same 
equivalent condition will exist by increasing the 
air motion 500 feet per minute. 


Conditions Affecting Comfort 

Different investigations have shown that certain 
combinations of these physical properties of the 
air are conducive to health and comfort. It was 
found by the New York State Commission on Venti- 
lation, that so far as the schoolroom is concerned. 
air which has a temperature of 66-68 deg. F. with 
a moderate relative humidity and a moderate, but 
not excessive degree of air movement is good air. 
Again, records made available by the Committee on 
the Atmosphere of Man of the National Research 
Council suggest that the best work was done by 
men in certain plants in a temperature averaging 
about 71 or 72 deg. F. and a relative humidity of 
40 to 50 per cent; while the best work by the 
women was done at a temperature 7 to 8 degrees 
higher and at a correspondingly lower relative 
humidity. The experimental studies at Pittsburgh 
show that by far the most comfortable conditions, 
that were considered ideal for subjects doing work 
at a given rate of 90.000 foot pounds per hour with 
intermittent rest periods, were in a still air condi 
tion of about 70 deg. F. with from 40 to 50 per cent 
relative humidity. With air movement the tem- 
perature values were higher. These same studies 
indicate that within the effective temperature scale 
there lies a zone of comfort. This zone of com- 
fort is wide enough to take care of acclimatization. 
individual variations of temperature comfort, and 
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PRINCIPAL AND PROGRAM 


The principal more than any other person is 
responsible for the successful functioning of the 
program of the school, whereby policies are made 
effective. The program is not a mere mechan- 
ism; it is rather a vitalized way of living for each 
child in the school. It is not blind coercion; it 
is rather a great humanizing means. 

The principal’s responsibility to the teachers 
and the school personnel calls for inspiring 
leadership and cordial sympathy. This demands 
that the principal shall ride with the advance 
guard in matters of training and study. One is 
in constant danger of being run down by the on- 
coming hosts of the “better prepared.”—M. C. 
Lefler, Superintendent, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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and permanently crack-free. 


The same with roofing—replace your 
worn-out shingles with a roof of firesafe, 
storm-tight, lightning safe, leak-proof 
Milcor Titelock Metal Tile and you 
eliminate completely one of your big- 
gest causes for costly repairs. 
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These Books Will Save 
You Money 


Before deciding on any repairing or 
building expenditures it will pay you 
well to look into ‘““The Milcor Man- 
ual” and the “Milcor Architectural 
Sheet Metal Guide’’ containing com- 
plete facts on modern, firesafe con- 
struction. Write tor free copy now! 













reasonable variations in the clothing worn during 
the different seasons of the year. It lies between 
63 and 71 deg. F., effective temperature, with a 
majority of the individuals, normally clothed and 
at rest, preferring an effective temperature of 66 
deg. F. in mild weather. 


Desirability of Variation 

The inference may be drawn from the above ex- 
perimental work and practical experiences that cer- 
tain optima conditions exist for people under dif- 
ferent circumstances, It is doubtful in my mind. 
and others share this opinion, whether we should 
attempt to maintain a single optimum condition. 
May it not be that each individual reacts best to 
his own optimum condition, depending upon his 
physical abilities, the condition of his skin, the 
amount of clothing worn, nature of work he is per- 
forming, and no doubt many other factors, and that 
this optimum condition changes slightly from day 
to day? Certain conditions which seemed very 
satisfactory on one occasion, do not have the same 
effect on another. It has also been observed that a 
constant condition, no matter how desirable it may 
seem at first, hecomes monotonous. Therefore, 
where groups of individuals are gathered together 
in an enclosed space a fluctuating temperature 
within a certain zone may best meet the demands of 
the majority. It remains to be determined whether 
these changes in temperature, humidity and air 
movement should be introduced slowly or rapidly; 
whether this zone should be broad or confined to a 
rather narrow range of temperature; and similar 
determinations. It may be that an intermittent 
sweep of air will answer this purpose. Experi- 
ments along these lines are now in progress at 
Pittsburgh. With this information available the 
laboratory has gone as far as is practicable to do 
so. The results obtained must then be applied to 
large groups of individuals under varying circum- 
stances. 

The solution of these problems lies in the close 
cooperation of the professions responsible for the 
progress in this direction. Tribute should be paid 
to the engineering profession which has made it 
possible to produce and maintain any combination 
of these three physical factors of the atmosphere. 
With a standard established. we can look to the 
engineers to provide desirable atmospheric condi- 
tions in rooms occupied by human beings, an 
attainment that will most nearly reach perfection 
in ventilation as it is now conceived. 
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to go into next year’s budget. Where 
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(Concluded from Page 84) 
Public Health Service, and the research laboratory 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, at Pittsburgh, have demonstrated that 
the human body is affected more by the dry-bulb 
temperature, at the lower temperatures, and very 
little by the wet-bulb temperature, while at the 
higher temperatures the reverse is true. The two 
temperatures are of equal importance at about 67 
deg. F., “effective temperature.” The greatest 
factor of all is air motion, because the coolness 
resulting from evaporation and convection largely 
depends upon the velocity of the air. 
Better Measuring Instruments Needed 

Unfortunately, no single instrument has been de- 
vised to determine the combined effects of evapora- 
tion, convection, and radiation on the human body. 
The ordinary mereury thermometer, as frequently 
demonstrated, is inadequate for this purpose as 
only that part of the body heat lost by radiation 
and convection is computed. A great part of the 
body heat, as we know, is eliminated by means of 
evaporation from the body surface. The kata- 
thermometer likewise fails to serve the purpose 
for which it was designed. Yaglou and others have 
indicated the defects and limited value of this 
instrument. 
_ Therefore, until a more sensitive instrument is 
Invented, it is necessary to measure the three physi- 
cal factors of air in order to describe accurately by 
atmospheric condition. Knowing the values of 
these air factors, however, the studies at Pittsburgh 
have developed a thermal index of the atmosphere 
known as the effective temperature scale which 
indicates the comfort of a variety of atmospheric 
conditions. This index permits of a fairly wide 
range of variations among the three factors of the 
alr whose united effect upon the physiological reac- 
tions of human beings remains constant. Several 
combinations of high temperatures and low humid- 
ities are equivalent both sensibly and physiologi- 
tally to other combinations of comparatively lower 
temperatures and high humidities. The heat loss 
rom the human body remains constant even though 
the temperature of the air is increased. For 
instance. assuming a temperature of 75 deg. F., 
on a dry-bulb thermometer and 25 per cent relative 
‘umidit y with still air, it was found by actual ex- 
Periment, using subjects stripped to the waist, that 
this condition appeared to be equivalent to a dry- 
bulb temperature of 66 deg. F. with 80 per cent 
relative humidity. Now if the latter dry-bulb 
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temperature is increased to 79 deg. F. the same 
equivalent condition will exist by increasing the 
air motion 500 feet per minute. 


Conditions Affecting Comfort 

Different investigations have shown that certain 
combinations of these physical properties of the 
air are conducive to health and comfort. It was 
found by the New York State Commission on Venti- 
lation, that so far as the schoolroom is concerned. 
air which has a temperature of 66-68 deg. F. with 
a moderate relative humidity and a moderate, but 
not excessive degree of air movement is good air. 
Again, records made available by the Committee on 
the Atmosphere of Man of the National Research 
Council suggest that the best work was done by 
men in certain plants in a temperature averaging 
about 71 or 72 deg. F. and a relative humidity of 
40 to 50 per cent; while the best work by the 
women was done at a temperature 7 to 8 degrees 
higher and at a correspondingly lower relative 
humidity. The experimental studies at Pittsburgh 
show that by far the most comfortable conditions, 
that were considered ideal for subjects doing work 
at a given rate of 90.000 foot pounds per hour with 
intermittent rest periods, were in a still air condi 
tion of about 70 deg. F. with from 40 to 50 per cent 
relative humidity. With air movement the tem- 
perature values were higher. These same studies 
indicate that within the effective temperature scale 
there lies a zone of comfort. This zone of com- 
fort is wide enough to take care of acclimatization. 
individual variations of temperature comfort, and 
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PRINCIPAL AND PROGRAM 


The principal more than any other person is 
responsible for the successful functioning of the 
program of the school, whereby policies are made 
effective. The program is not a mere mechan- 
ism; it is rather a vitalized way of living for each 
child in the school. It is not blind coercion; it 
is rather a great humanizing means. 

The principal’s responsibility to the teachers 
and the school personnel calls for inspiring 
leadership and cordial sympathy. This demands 
that the principal shall ride with the advance 
guard in matters of training and study. One is 
in constant danger of being run down by the on- 
coming hosts of the “better prepared.”—M. C. 
Lefler, Superintendent, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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plastering and the obsolete, inefficient, 
combustible lath under it with plaster- 
ing on Milcor Stay-Rib Metal 
Such construction is sanitary, firesafe 
and permanently crack-free. 


The same with roofing—replace your 
worn-out shingles with a roof of firesafe, 
storm-tight, lightning safe, leak-proof 
Milcor Titelock Metal Tile and you 
eliminate completely one of your big- 
gest causes for costly repairs. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., Mitwaukeez, Wis. 
LACROSSE, WIS. 





























MixccoR; 
**Titelock”’ Metal Tile 


will not warp, rot, curl or burn. Its 
Titelock design, by covering every 
nail hole, minimizes the possibility 
of rust, and assures many years of 
reliable s'ormtight protection. 
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These Books Will Save 
You Money 


Before deciding on any repairing or 
building expenditures it will pay you 
well to look into ““The Milcor Man- 
ual’’ and the “Milcor Architectural 
Sheet Metal Guide”’ containing com- 
plete facts on modern, firesafe con- 
struction. Write tor free copy now! 








reasonable variations in the clothing worn during 
the different seasons of the year. It lies between 
63 and 71 deg. F., effective temperature, with a 
majority of the individuals, normally clothed and 
at rest, preferring an effective temperature of 66 
deg. F. in mild weather. 


Desirability of Variation 

The inference may be drawn from the above ex- 
perimental work and practical experiences that cer- 
tain optima conditions exist for people under dif- 
ferent circumstances. It is doubtful in my mind, 
and others share this opinion, whether we should 
attempt to maintain a single optimum condition. 
May it not be that each individual reacts best to 
his own optimum condition, depending upon his 
physical abilities, the condition of his skin, the 
amount of clothing worn, nature of work he is per- 
forming, and no doubt many other factors, and that 
this optimum condition changes slightly from day 
to day? Certain conditions which seemed very 
satisfactory on one occasion, do not have the same 
effect on another. It has also been observed that a 
constant condition, no matter how desirable it may 
seem at first. hecomes monotonous. Therefore, 
where groups of individuals are gathered together 
in an enclosed space a fluctuating temperature 
within a certain zone may best meet the demands.of 
the majority. It remains to be determined whether 
these changes in temperature, humidity and air 
movement should be introduced slowly or rapidly; 
whether this zone should be broad or confined to a 
rather narrow range of temperature; and similar 
determinations. It may be that an intermittent 
sweep of air will answer this purpose. Experi- 
ments along these lines are now in progress at 
Pittsburgh. With this information available the 
laboratory has gone as far as is practicable to do 
so. The results obtained must then be applied to 
large groups of individuals under varying circum- 
stances. 


The solution of these problems lies in the close 
cooperation of the professions responsible for the 
progress in this direction. Tribute should be paid 
to the engineering profession which has made it 
possible to produce and maintain any combination 
of these three physical factors of the atmosphere. 
With a standard established. we can look to the 
engineers to provide desirable atmospheric condi- 
tions in rooms occupied by human beings, an 
attainment that will most nearly reach perfection 
in ventilation as it is now conceived. 
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of Longer Sarvic Ht 


In every quality product there are unseen parts that con- 


also present. Unfailing service over a long period of years 
requires more than careful selection of material. It requires 


correctly applied engineering knowledge. 


The supremacy of Durand Lockers is the successful 
application of engineering knowledge. Doors are 16 gauge 
steel, frames are one piece, and hinges are noted for strength 
and simplicity. Other parts are built to certain high stand- 
ards adopted by Durand—built in relation to each other, 
resulting in maximum strength, security and neat appearance 


at a reasonable cost. 


Freedom from projecting parts inside and out, the ease 
with which they are kept clean, and lasting finish are visible 
indications of the deeper “built in” principles of Durand 


Lockers. 


Time is the test of quality. Each added year of life will 
find Durand Lockers giving the same satisfactory service as 
the first year. Durand Locker satisfaction does not depreci- 


ate with age. 


Ee 


stitute its value. In a quality locker the unseen values are | 


1501 First National Bank Building, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TEACHERS [§ ay 


SALARIES Be 


THE BEATRICE SALARY SCHEDULE 

—The board of education of Beatrice, Nebraska 
has adopted a single salary schedule under which 
all teachers, with equal training and experience, are 
placed on the same basis regardless of the depart 
ment in which they serve. The schedule provides 
increases for teachers who have not reached the 
maximum but does not reduce the salary of teach 
ers ahead of the schedule. The following is the 
schedule adopted: 


Salary Schedule 








Yrs. of Two-yr. Four-ye 
Experience Training Training 
CdS I66S SONS RWRISL CACORE ERTS $1,000 $1,200 
gS D550 SONS. OES SEE RO ERCERES 1,075 1,500 
io 06 40 SONNSAOSS KARE OKTAORS 1,150 1,400 
eb sskeiareeekeeseeaease oa 1,225 1,500 
 TERUL RTE CEE iis. Chvieeescn 1.306 1.600 
TS er re 1,400 1,700 
Oe UG i ibe a 00s 28a 1,800 


Under the rules adopted, it will be the policy of 
the board of education not to employ any teacher 
who has had less than two years of professional or 
college training beyond the high school. As a gen 
eral ‘policy, two years of actual teaching experience 
will be required. To be eligible for a position in 
the senior high school, an applicant must be a col- 
lege or university graduate. In selecting teachers 
for the junior high school, preference will be given 
to applicants holding a college degree. 

The schedule has been arranged to apply to all 
teachers, regardless of the position to which they 
may be assigned in the system. Teachers will he 
classified according to their preparation as follows: 

Four-year training—Those who are graduates of 
a four-year college, or the equivalent. Such teach 
ers will be paid a minimum of $1,200 and a maxi 
mum of $1,800 per year. 

Two-year training—Those who are graduates of 
a two-year normal school or teachers’ college. Such 
teachers will be paid a minimum of $1,000 and a 
maximum of $1,400 per year. 

Three-year training~-Add $75 to the two-year 
standards. 

Teachers who hold the A.M. degree will be given 
$100 over and above the four-year standard. 

In determining the salary for teachers, credit will 





be given for teaching in other schools as follows: 
For schools not accredited to the north-central 
association, $25 a year; for schools accredited to the 
north-central association, $75 a year for two-year 
training, and $100 for four-year training. No 
teacher from the two- year group may enter at a 
salary of more than $1.200, and no teacher from the 
four-year group at a salary of more than $1,500. 
Credit in the Beatrice schools will be given at the 
rate of $75 a year for the two-year group, and $100 
a year for the four- -year group. 

Five days’ salary is allowed during the year for 
personal illness or serious illness or death in 
the family. 

THE KLAMATH FALLS SCHEDULE 

—The school board of Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
has adopted a salary schedule which is to serve as 
a guide in determining the salaries of teachers. 
The salaries of principals and special teachers will 
he determined independently of the schedule. The 
schedule is as follows: 

First year, $130 per month. or $1,300 per year; 
second year, $135 per month, or $1,350 per year; 
third year, $140 per month, or $1,400 per year; 
fourth year, $145 per month, or $1.450 per year; 
fifth year, $150 per month, or $1,500 per year; 
sixth year, $155 per month. or $1,550 per year; 
seventh year, $160 per month, or $1,600 per year. 

Under the schedule, the annual increases of teach- 
ers are contingent upon satisfactory work and com 
pliance with the professional requirements outlined 
by the school board. The rank of each teacher in 
years of service is determined by the board at the 
time of employment. For this purpose, the major 
fraction of a school year may be considered as a 
school year. 

In the employment of new teachers, credit will he 
given for a prior service as follows: Two years’ 
experience in a school system employing ten or 
more teachers will he accepted in lieu of a year’s 
service in Klamath Falls; four years’ experience 
in a system emploving less than ten teachers but 
more than one teacher will be accepted in place of 
one year’s service in Klamath Falls. 

No credit will he given for experience in a one- 
teacher school. or for experience prior to graduation 
from a normal school, except by special action of 
the board. 

A new teacher may not enter the service at more 
than the third-vear’s salary. A teacher who leaves 
the service will lose her rank in the schedule, and 
may only reenter on the hasis of a new teacher. 
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Write for our informative locker booklet 
No. 21 We will gladly mail it without 


charge or obligation. 





A teacher who is absent because of personal ill 
ness, or death in the immediate family, will be en 
titled to half pay for the first five days, with full 
deduction of pay thereafter. This privilege will 
not be allowed more than once during any period 
of four weeks. 

Substitute teachers will be paid at the rate of 
$6.60 per day. 

THE SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


Salary increases aggregating more than $14,000,- 


000 annually, have been recommended to the New 
York board of estimate in a report submitted by 
Lincoln Cromwell, chairman of a committee of citi- 
zens appointed by Mayor Walker to study the de- 
mands of the teachers for higher pay. 

Should the recommendation of the Mayor’s com- 
mittee be adopted the salary of W. J. O’Shea, super- 
intendent of schools, would be advanced from 
$20,000 to $25,000 a year. The associate superin- 
tendents would receive an increase from $8,250 to 
$12,500; district superintendents from $6,600 to 
$10,000; examiners from $7,700 to $11,000; princi- 
pals of the training schools for teachers from $6,500 
to $11,000, and principals of high schools from 
$6,500 to $10,000. Elementary and junior high- 
school principals, who now receive from $3,750 to 
$5,500, are recommended for a minimum of $5,000 
and a maximum of $7,000. 

Teachers in the lower elementary grades, up to 
and including the 6B, who now receive from $1,500 
to $2,875 a year, depending on tenure of service, 
would be placed on a schedule of $1,608 to $3,144. 
An additional increment of $180 would be available 
to such teachers if, when they attained the $3,144 
level, they had taken professional courses equiva 
lent to three years’ training. This would give them 
a “supermaximum” of $3,324 a year. 

The next higher schedule is recommended fort 
teachers of the junior high-school grades, teachers 
of specialized subjects, such as shopwork and dress 
making, and teachers in special schools. This 
group now receives a minimum of $1,900 a year and 
a maximum of $3,250. The Mayor’s committee 
recommends for them a minimum of $2,040 and 4 

“normal” maximum of $3,600 after ten years of 
service. Teachers in this group who hold a bache- 
lor’s degree would receive an additional increment 
of $240 in their twelfth year of service, while those 
holding a master’s degree and passing certain tests 
to he devised by the board of examiners would get 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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The United States Rubber Co. 


‘‘Keeps eyes keen and strong”’ with CELESTIALITE 


Selected for its scientific “NEXT TO DAYLIGHT” properties 


Work cannot be done at its best without first— 
proper lighting. Executives of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. applied this knowledge in selecting a light- 
ing glass for their New York offices. - After the 
most severe tests Celestialite proved to be the 


glass —one clear, one translucent white and 
one blue — corresponding in effect to the clear 
air, the white clouds and the blue sky—combine 
with the Mazda lamp to produce a light, sooth- 
ing to the eye — pure white, powerful, and yet 


best man-made substitute for natural daylight 
an artificial illumination that actually ri- 
vals daylight in its eye-protecting principle of 
“light diffusion.” 
Celestialite means to the U. S. 
Rubber Co. precisely what it 
does to hundreds of other large 
organizations—keen, strong eyes 
—contented employees — maxi- 
mum working efficiency. 


without glare. 


Why Celestialite is so like daylight 


First, a layer of crystal- 
clear transparency—for 
body and strength. 


Next, a layer of opales- 
cent consistency — to 
diffuse the rays and 
soften the light. 


And Finally, a layer of 
blue glass — to whiten, 
clarify and perfect the 
light. 


Celestialite’s triple layers of 





SEND FOR FREE FRAGMENT 


The vital importance of protecting the eyes of 
growing school children against needless eye- 


strain puts an added responsibil- 
ity upon those who are charged 
with the equipping and man- 
aging of our schools. Safeguard 
youthful eyes with Celestialite. 


—"the light you can look at 
without hurting your eyes’ — 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS CO., Celestialite Division 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 


CELESTIALITE 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO TABLET ARM CHAIR AT $4.25 


WITH PERFORATED SHEET STEEL BOOK SHELF 25c EXTRA INDESTRUCTETTE CHAIR for Teachers, 
Visitors, Cafeterias, or assembly halls. Not 
quite so strong, or as heavy, as the Inde- 
structo below but stronger than chairs made 
of wood. With steel slats in back $2.85; 

with quartered oak slats $3.15. 





COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TEACHER’S CHAIR AT $3.50 


Indestructo Teachers’ Desks with 2 drawers @ $13.00; with 4 drawers @ $17.00; 
with 5 drawers @ $19.50. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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NEW LEVELING DEVICE 
which is now _ installed 

without extra charge 

See Price List below 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO CHAIR DESK 


Back slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top adjustable; Top Leveling 
Device. 


Large—$4.95; Medium—$4.80; Small—$4.65. 
Dovetailed hardwood drawer $1.50; Book Drawer with steel sides and 
bottom $1.15; Swinging flush top ink well 15c. 


The greatest announcement during this school generation. Send for cata- 
logue and list of over two thousand users. 


The 24 points of a perfect desk as decided by are all possessed by the Columbia. (See July, 1924, 
Prof. C. A. Anderson of Stanford University and issue of American School Board Journal. A _ re- 
his Committee of over a score of leading educators print will be sent on request.) 


INDESTRUCTO’'S ‘ MINTS. 
3. 


1. Seat of proper height. | Curved front feet give same strength 
2. All corners rounded. | and effect as separate support. 
3. Seat saddled to fit body. | 14. Desks easily moved for sweeping. 

4. Seat of proper width. 15. Noiseless, no hinges or swivels. 
5. Seat tilted higher at front. 16. Arm rest extended backward. 

6. Back tipped backward slightly. Ete Simplicity Examine illustration. 

7 Back on ta Ht aie. 18. Durability—-Indestructible steel. 

; ‘ P a 19. Finish, ll, lasti ality. 

Back adjustable in height. Finish, dull, lasting quality 


. , 20. Flush top inkwell, noiseless, remevable. 
9. Back of solid quartered oak. 21. Box or sliding drawer. 


10. Seat extends slightly under top. May be used on either side. 
11. Desk height adjustable to child. 22. Nothing to catch dirt. 
12. Desk slant adjustable. 23. Pencil groove on top. 

11 and 12 constitute a Tilting Top. 2 Top leveling device. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Playground Equipment that LASTS 


Medart Playground Equipment is safe for the chil- 
dren to use — withstands use, abuse, wear and 
weather, and is the most economical to buy. It is 
built to last and to give safe, satisfactory service 
long after the children who now use it have children 


of their own. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers — 


See Announcement on Page 109 This Issue 


FRED MEDART MFG. COMPANY 
3530 De Kalb Street 





(Continued from Page 88) 
still another increment of $252, making for them 
a “supermaximum” of $4,092. 

In the high schools the rank and file of the 
teachers now receive from $1,900 to $3,700 a year. 
The committee recommends $2,148 to $4,404 a year, 
the latter figure attainable in thirteen years. The 
possession of a master’s degree would give such 
teachers an additional increment of $252, or a 
“supermaximum” of $4,572. The report recom- 
mends $18,000 a year for the presidents of Hunter 
and City colleges, $5,520 to $9,600 for professors, 
$5,520 to $6,000 for associate professors, $3,300 to 
$4,800 for assistant professors, and $2,280 to $3,720 
for instructors. The high-school departments of 
these colleges would be placed on the same level as 
the city school system. 

Survey Shows Pay of Teachers is Higher Than 
That of Business People 

An interesting chapter of the report on teachers’ 
salaries submitted to the board of estimate of New 
York City by the mayor’s committee is the section 
giving the results of a study of the relative earning 
power of teachers as compared with the possible 
earnings in other professions or occupations. 

Under the head “earnings in other occupations 
than teaching,” the committee said: “The commit- 
tee has carefully investigated the appeal, in a mone- 
tary way, of occupations other than teaching. It 
appears from the testimony that business makes a 
stronger appeal than teaching to many young 
people because of the general impression that it 
offers opportunity for individual initiative, with 
larger rewards. However, it does not develop from 
the testimony that the initial earnings in business 
are higher than the present initial salary of ele- 
mentary teachers. 

“They are usually lower even for college gradu- 
ates. While rewards for exceptional ability may 
develop more quickly in business than in the teach- 
ing profession, the element of risk in business must 
be considered, as compared with the relative secur- 
ity of the teacher’s position.” 

The committee points out that in one of the large 
department stores in New York City employing a 
number of college graduates the minimum salary of 
college women employed averages $1,300 a year, 
which is $200 lower than the present minimum 
salary for elementary teachers. However, this 
minimum does not hold for a year if unusual ability 
is shown. Such ability is rewarded in a few 


months and there are cases in which the salary has 
exceeded $1,500 a year after the first twelve months. 
It is the opinion of the department store that the 
present maximum salary of teachers is more than 
that received, on the average, by college women in 
business. 

Inquiry as to present salaries paid by one of the 
public-service companies revealed that the pay of 
college women in that company approximates the 
present elementary-school salaries in New York 
City. The maximum is decidedly higher. 

A study of the earnings of women in the legal 
profession showed that the median for those ad- 
mitted to the profession from 1900 to 1910 was 
$2,000, and the average was $2,720. For those ad- 
mitted from 1910 to 1920 the median was $2,000 
and the average $2,506. The median of all the in- 
comes was $2,000 and the average was $2,171. The 
smallest income in the 1890-1900 class was $1,600, 
and the largest from $6,500 to $7,500. The small- 
est income in the 1900-1910 class was $600 and the 
largest $5,000. The smallest incomes in the 1910- 
1920 class ranged from $200 to $600 and the larg- 
est was $8,000. 

It was found that the average yearly earnings of 
trained nurses were substantially larger than the 
annual salaries of many New York City women 
teachers. The highest compensation in 1926 in 
eleven hospitals was $200 a month, plus full main- 
tenance. This was for the assistant directress. 
Head nurses receive as high as $125 a month and 
maintenance. Some of them, however, get $80 and 
$85 and maintenance. It was brought out that the 
nurse on private duty is out of employment for 
about four months of every year, which means that 
when she gets $8 a day, she is on the average earn- 
ing $5.33 per day, which amounts to about $1,945 a 
year. Very few nurses receive $8 a day and the 
majority of them are on a $7-per-day schedule. 
On a $7-per-day basis and with four months off, 
they actually earn $4.67 per day, or $1,750 annu- 
ally. 

EQUAL PAY NOT EQUAL JUSTICE 

The slogan “Equal Pay for Equal Work” is re- 
garded as catchy and misleading by Principal 
Leonard H. Campbell, of the commercial high school 
of Providence, R. I. “This slogan has hypnotized 
many who are otherwise clear thinkers, laymen, 
school-board members, and educational directors,” 
says Mr. Campbell, “but this is no reason why 
Providence or the state of Rhode Island shall fall 


To inform yourself of the many exclusive features 
and refinements of Medart Equipment, send for 
Playground Catalog, which illustrates and describes 
the entire Medart line. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








for a fallacy and vote equal dollars to men and 
women teachers.” 

Mr. Campbell believes in “equal economic pay,” 
namely, that pay which will enable men and women 
teachers alike to live on the same economic level. 
He continues: “Any wage scale is an attempt to 
grant some standard of living in return for service 
rendered. Dollars are crude measuring rods, but 
not true ones in this case. On this basis women 
teachers are already living on a higher economic 
plane than men teachers. They are free and most 
of them are able to travel in summer, study at uni- 
versities, or stay at the seashore or the mountains. 
Men teachers, however, are hunting up jobs to main- 
tain their families. Men are doing everything from 
private tutoring and summer-school work to labor- 
ing at trades involving hard physical labor to piece 
out insufficient incomes. In addition many are 
teaching in evening schools. Most of the high- 
school teachers of Providence are women. One hun- 
dred and twelve are serving. side by side, with 43 
men who get the same salaries, yet in most cases 
have family responsibilities. The remainder are 
probably looking forward to family life. 

“What about the teacher’s wife? Is no one to 
speak of her? She should have equally good 
clothes and comforts, equally good opportunities for 
recreation and self-improvement. The teacher's 
children should have education equal to the father’s 
and also the mother’s (for she is often a college- 
bred woman). This, by the way, is becoming 48 
serious a problem in these days of high tuition fees 
at college combined with high living expenses. 

“But let us get down to some other cold facts 
which are fundamental yet overlooked. ‘The single 
woman provides for her own old age; man provides 
for his old age and that of his wife. The single 
woman provides for her own possible illness and 
helplessness; man provides for illness of himself, 
his wife, and children. Woman may have to pro 
vide for her dependent relations; man may have to 
provide for his dependent relatives, his wife’s de- 
pendent relatives, his wife, and his children. This 
is no fanciful picture, either. Cases abound where 
men are providing for their own immediate family, 
and assisting dependents on their side, or their 
wife’s side, or on both sides. ’ 

“To sum up—woman may provide for one group 
of dependents; man, normally, always one group: 
or even two additional groups. Perhaps, even, oné 
group against three. It is true as the women state 

(Concluded on Page 94) 
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Use These Months 


to Relight 
Your Schools 





LD schools should be relighted. Lighting even five 

years old is often out of date because of newer 

lighting developments and improved standards of light- 
ing now recognized as absolutely necessary. 


It is now known that good artificial lighting for schools 
is almost as important as good day lighting. 


United States Weather Bureau statistics show there 
are only 110 really clear days in the latitude of New 
York City. Adequate artificial lighting must be avail- 
able when daylight fails. 


Many of the 25% of American school children who now 
suffer from defective vision, due to improper lighting, 
can be saved this handicap in life. 


Considerable money can be saved your taxpayers by 
S d eliminating all poor school lighting which retards the 
en scholar’s progress and makes necessary that extra term 

. or year for the pupil to complete his course. 

for this 





Write to Holophane for free engineering survey of your 


N B kB present condition and report on how to improve them. 
ew Ooo There is no obligation. 

A copy of “More Light on Educational 

Problems,” just off the press, sent you HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 

free if you write us. Not just an adver- 342 Madison Av oe Bech 

tisement but a non-technical treatise on a a oe Soe 

modern lighting practice. In Canada—Holophane, Ltd., Toronto. 





HOLOPHANE 





CONVERTS LIGHT INTO ILLUMINATION ! 
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(Concluded from Page 92) 

that good children are a comfort in old age, but 
men teachers are not disposed to look upon them as 
supports or as a form of endowment insurance. 
Each generation should carry itself and not lean 
upon the preceding, unless misfortunes befall that 
cannot be anticipated and safeguarded against. 
There will always be distress and trouble, of course, 
as long as the world endures. But intelligent men 
endeavor to be foresighted and prudent and provide 
for their own old age and that of their wives.” 


NEW TEACHERS’ SCALE FOR CROOKSTON 


—The school board of Crookston, Minn., has 
adopted a salary schedule for grade and high- 
school teachers, together with rules governing the 
operation of the schedule. .. 

Under the schedule, grade teachers wit be paid 
$110 the first year, $115 the second year, $120 the 
third year, $125 the fourth year, $130 the fifth 
year, and $135 the sixth year. Six-room ward prin- 
cipalships will draw $5 extra and the smaller ward 
principalships $2 extra. ; 

In the high school, women assistants will be paid 
$135 the first year, $145 the second year, $155 the 
third year, and $160 the fourth year. 

Men high-school assistants, women supervisors, 
and women high-school assistants, with extracur- 
ricular activities, will receive $140 the first year, 
$150 the second year, $160 the third year, and $165 
the fourth year. 

Men high-school assistants, with extracurricular 

activities, and men supervisors, will receive $160 
the first year, $175 the second year, $190 the third 
year, and $200 the fourth year. 
" Under the rules governing the schedule, the mini- 
mum qualifications for grade teachers are gradua- 
tion from a two-year course of a teacher-training 
school. Experience is a prerequisite only in the case 
of home teachers who must have had at least two 
years of successful teaching in a system employing 
four or more teachers. The qualifications for high- 
school teachers are graduation from a four-year 
course leading to a bachelor’s degree from a recog- 
nized college. Experience is a prerequisite only in 
the case of home teachers who must have had at 
least two years of successful teaching in a school 
of no lower rank than a Minnesota high-school 
department. 

Under the rules, teachers must attend at least 
one summer session every three years. Failure to 
comply with the rule sets the monthly salary back 
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one step in the schedule. Increases given to teachers 
who do not meet the requirement are conditional. 

The recognition of summer-school work is based 
on the following conditions: 

1. The institution attended must have a recog- 
nized standing. 

2. The courses pursued must be related to the 
department in which the teacher is employed. 

3. Satisfactory evidence of attendance and of 
the completion of the courses must be given the 
superintendent. 

At the discretion of the board, superior merit in 
instruction or in the conduct of extracurricular 
activities is rewarded with more liberal increases 
than those provided in the schedule. 

The schedule does not apply to the junior and 
senior high-school principals, nor to the teachers 
of the special classes, nor the normal-training de- 
partment. 

—Dr. Joseph E. Avent, of the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, is offering a prize of $1,000 
to the person (teacher, student, or educational 
worker) who will compile the largest list of excel- 
lence and errors in teaching and the managing of 
schools on the part of teachers. 

In connection with such a contest, it will be pos- 
sible for teachers to ascertain just what are errors 
and what are excellencies in teaching and in man- 
aging schools. 


SALARIES AT BENNINGTON, VT. 

—The school board of Bennington, Vt., has 
adopted new regulations governing the salaries of 
classroom teachers, principals, and teachers of spe- 
cial subjects in the elementary grades and junior 
high school. Under the schedule, the present 
salaries continue to be basic, but in cases where it 
seems desirable, further increases will be given 
teachers who have reached the maximum. 

It is provided that for the year 1926-1927 an in- 
crease of $75 will be given to teachers who have at- 
tended an approved summer-school course within 
three years of the date of appointment, provided 
they present proper certificates giving evidence of 
having received credit equivalent to four semester 
hours. 

For the year 1927-1928, an increase of $75 will be 
given to teachers not eligible under the above sec- 
tion, but who became eligible by pursuing the 
proper summer course in 1926; an additional in- 
crease of $75 will be given to teachers whose last 
approved summer-school credit was earned within 
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three years of the date of reappointment in 1927. 
1928. ; 

Under the rules, not more than $150 in increases 
may be given any teacher, and not more than $75 
in any one year. Teachers may take advantage oi 
the increases at any time and may continue to enjoy 
them as long as the last approved summer-schoo! 
credit has been earned within three years of the 
date of reappointment. 

Since July 1, 1926, the so-called four-weeks’ 
courses have been eliminated from consideration for 
salary increases. In case a teacher has obtained 
no summer-school credits within six years, it will 
be deemed sufficient cause for rendering her ineligi- 
ble for reappointment. 

The salary of any teacher may be reduced $75 in 
any year where a period of four years has elapsed 
since receiving her last summer-school credit. The 
total increases given under the rules may be de- 
ducted from the teacher’s salary where a period of 
five years has elapsed since the last summer-school 
credit. It is provided in the rules that the reduc- 
tions in salary shall not be in excess of the increases 
previously given. 

THE COST OF PLACING TEACHERS IN 

CALIFORNIA 

Teacher placement in California for the 4,265 
teachers who availed themselves of this service dur- 
ing 1925 cost approximately $90,912, according to 
a study made by Mr. L. P. Farris, of Oakland, and 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

The study shows that the average cost for each 
teacher placed is $21.31. Thirty teacher-placing agen- 
cies are maintained in the state, eighteen of which 
are maintained by educational institutions for the 
benefit of graduates and students, and twelve by 
commercial concerns. The California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation maintains two offices for a like purpose. 

It is also shown that 3,000 more teachers were 
registered for placement in 1925 than during the 
preceding year. For placement through commer- 
cial agencies the approximate average cost to 
teachers was $58; through the state teachers’ ass0- 
ciation, approximately $29, and through educa- 
tional institutions, only $3. The figures indicate 
the expense borne by educational institutions in 
order to render this service. 

—Rhinelander, Wis. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule which will be effective for 
the coming year. The salaries are based on a sched- 
ule which gives a majority of the teachers an in- 
crease of $50 for the coming year. 
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The Room you Need — 
At Cost Within Reason 


There are times when added space is imperative, 
but bond issues inadvisable. If that is your situa- 
tion, consider what Togan can offer you. 


No school, however costly, embodies lighting, ven- 
tilation and heating facilities more scientifically 
correct than Togan. No structure will seat your 


Togan schoolhouses are quickly available in a number of stock pupils as healthfully, comfortably and safely at 
designs in one, two, three, and four room models—carefully : r 
worked out for the ultimate in utility and convenience. anything like Togan cost. 


Special designs are available on order. 
To give each student a seat and a full day of school, 


it is unnecessary to invest more than a Togan 
school requires. And whether the need is tempo- 
rary or permanent, it is unsound to buy less than 
the thoroughly substantial type of building that 


Togan provides. 
A new Togan cat- 


alog is just off 

the press. It will The new Togan catalog should be at your finger 
1 i . . 
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ment and con- 
struction. Your 
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now. 


TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 


1602 EASTERN AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Eastern Office, Togan-Stiles, Inc., Newtonville, Mass. 
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TEACHER INCAPACITY THROUGH 
ILLNESS 


“A comparison of the average number of days’ 
absence for the school year of teachers, industrial 
and civil-service workers, with the annual average 
of the latter groups reduced to two thirds so as to 
he put on an equal basis with the school year, shows 
1.5 days for men teachers as compared with 3.39 
for men workers in the other occupations, and 3.49) 
days for women teachers as compared with 8.40 for 
women in the other industries.” 

This statement is made by Dr. James Frederick 
Rogers, chief of the medical division of the United 
States bureau of education, and followed by thie 
following discussion: 

“According to the statistics of the Denver public 
schools for 1922-23, the annual sick leave averaged 
3.5 days per teacher. In Springfield, Mass., the 
foregoing school year, the average was 2.14 eaye for 
all ‘employed—0. 98 days for men and 2.33 for 
women. In the Cleveland schools the average num- 
ber of days of illness per year per teacher for the 
period 1917-1922 was 4.79—the men being absent 
2.20 days and the women 5.03. In 1922-23 the 
average absence for all teachers was 4.89; for men 
7 days and for women 5.25 days. In the schools of 
Gary, Ind., the average number of days’ absence for 
all teachers on account of sickness was 3.52 in 
1923-24 and 3.9 days in 1924-25. 

“Dublin, in his study of the New York City teach- 
ers in 1914-15, found that the absence from (is- 
ability for a period of not less than 3 days averaged 
2.88 days. The average for men was 1.34 days and 
for women 3.11 days per teacher. Among the 
65,000 teachers in the schools of Victoria, Australia, 
the amount of absence for 2 days and under in 1921 
was about one fourth of the total of absence for 
More than 2 days, and the same holds true of the 
Gary teachers. Applying these rates to the New 
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York teachers, the total average number of days’ 
absence was about 3.84 per teacher; for men 7 
and for women 4.15 days. 

“There are also accessible some statistics talu 
lated in that service of absenteeism on account of 
disability among the 2,030 men and 492 women em 
ployed by a public-utility company in a New kug 
land city. The men were engaged both in indoor 
and outdoor occupations, and the women were all 
employed in office work, and hence afford a favorable 
group for comparison with teachers. The average 
number of days’ absence on account of sickness in 
1923 for each male employee was 5.86 and for 
females 13.61. This company makes a very gener- 
ous allowance for absence on account of disability, 
as its employes do not lose their wages up to the 
end of the fifteenth week. 

“In the post office of the City of New York dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, the 535 
women employed were absent from duty on account 
of sickness an average of 28 days each. The aver- 
age age of the women is approximately 35 years. 
The amount of disability among women in the post 
offices of some of the other large cities is not so 
great, but the number employed in these offices was 
too small to make the statistics of value.” 

THE ANN ARBOR LEAVE-OF-ABSENCE 

PLAN 

The school board of Ann Arbor, Michigan, has 
adopted new regulations governing teachers’ ab- 
sences for illness, study, or travel. In adopting 
these regulations, the board is not promoting any 
benevolences but is supporting what it considers a 
business proposition intended to provide better 
teachers, stimulate greater professional growth on 
the part of the teachers, and offer a longer tenure 
of service. 

The Plan for Sick Leave 

Under the rules, ten days of each year will be 
allowed each full-time member of the teaching, 
administrative, ‘supervisory, and library corps for 
the following purposes: 

1. Personal illness rendering the person unfit 
for service. 

2. Quarantine of member. 

3. Critical illness in the immediate family. 

4. Death in the immediate family of the mem- 
ber. 

At the end of each year the unused portion of the 
ten days will become accumulative and may be used 
at a subsequent time when there is a need. The 





Yes, Sir— WEAR PROOF MATS will give you every 
mat service any other kind of mat will give—and they’ll 
do it better and cheaper because 


WEAR PROOF MATS have greater scraping surface 
and dirt-catching capacity than all others. 
they are 50 per cent more sure-footed and slip-proof. 
They are water-proof, germ-proof, and rot-proof. 
to clean and handle. 
dirt out of them. Roll them up and sweep the dirt from 
under them. Lay them down and they lay fiat. 


And besides all this, the first cost of WEAR PROOF 
MATS is the last cost,—the most economical of all mats 
to buy because they give everlasting service, satisfaction 
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accumulation may not exceed 95 days built up in 
this manner. 
Plan for Sabbatical Leave 

A leave of absence will be given’ to any member 
of the teaching, administrative, supervisory, and 
library corps for study or travel after seven years 
or more of consecutive service in the schools. For 
each subsequent seven-year period of service, the 
leave of absence may be used for study, travel, or 
restoration of health. 

The leave of absence may normally extend over a 
one-year period, but by mutual agreement of the 
applicant and the superintendent may cover only 
a half-year period. For a leave of one year, one- 
half of the regular salary will be paid. For a leave 
of a half year, full salary will be paid. Salary 
computations will be based upon the regular salary 
for the year during which the leave of absence is 
given. 

Regular annual salary increments will be given 
for the time of leave, the same as for regular service 
in the schools. Time will count as regular service 
toward retirement and full contribution to the re- 
tirement salary fund will continue during the 
period of the leave. 

The rules require that the applicant to whom the 
leave is granted must agree to teach in the schools 
for a period of three consecutive years following the 
leave. If a teacher fails to serve the full three- 
year period, he or she must return to the board a 
portion of the salary paid during the leave. 

If a teacher engages in remunerative service dur- 
ing the period of the leave, he must pay to the 
board of education all money received excluding the 
salary paid during the leave. 

A teacher or employee who has been given a leave 
of absence, has the right to be assigned to the 
same position upon return to the schools. 


Applications for leave of absence must be made 
upon a prescribed form furnished by the superin- 
tendent of schools. The applicant must agree to 
abide by all the conditions laid down by the board 
to govern such leave of absence. 


It is provided that not more than three per cent 
of the teaching, administrative, supervisory, and 
library corps may be given a leave in any one year. 
Where a larger number apply for leave, preference 
must be given to those longest in the service. 


Applications for leave of absence must be made in 
writing to the superintendent on April 1 and 
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To Meet Each School’s Requirement 


_— needs in STEEL LOCKERS are individual and varied 

each presents a different angle of locker installation. All-Steel- 
Equip Company Engineers are ready to advise you and plan your 
locker needs so that each school requirement is met and satisfied. 





Single or double tier lockers—lockers recessed in the wall, two 


compartment lockers — 
Dependable Doors 


whatever your individual 
needs may be can be made puilt of 16 gauge steel, a strong dependable 
and shipped to you in rec- construction in itself, yet All-Steel Equip 
ord time. A request from Company locker doors 
you will bring our.Catalog are strengthened by 
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enough to retain perfect fit even though 
temporarily sprung out of shape. The rough- 
est kind of treatment will not warp this 

NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 

PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 

CHICAGO—35 S. DesPlaines St. 
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TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 
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tion has been carefully built into it to make 
it an article of sturdy dependability. 


Every detail of door construc- 
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November 15 preceding the semester when the leave 
is to begin. 

Where leaves of absence are allowed, due care 
must be given to the reasonable and equitable dis- 
tribution of the applicants among the different 
schools and departments of the school system. 

The board of education has made no requirements 
for reports from persons who have availed them- 
selves of the sabbatical leave, and there is no re- 
quirement for an audit or evaluation of the returns 
which the schoois will receive. 


ABSENCE OR NONATTENDANCE— 
WHICH? 

In compliance with the new by-laws adopted by 
the New York City board of education, the rules 
affecting the absence or nonattendance of teachers 
upon their regular duties have been modified. Fred- 
erick D. Chambers, the auditor, has issued the fol- 
lowing instructions to principals wherein it is 
made clear that the following absences are not re- 
garded as absences from duty, but nonattendance 
and that such nonattendance should, be indicated 
on the monthly payroll forms opposite the naime 
of the teacher, but no deduction should be made 
trom the teacher’s salary: 

(a) “Absence for the purpose of 
schools or school activities.” 

An application to visit schools approved by the prin- 
cipal and the district superintendent, or associate su- 
perintendent or director and signed by the principsl 
of the school visited must be submitted. 

(b) “Absence caused by attendance at the funeral 
of an associate.” 

Permission signed by the district superintendent or 
the associate superintendent must be submitted. 

(c) “Absence on account of the requirements of the 
board of education or of a committee thereof, of the 
superintendent of schools or the board of superin- 
tendents or of the board of examiners.” 

Certificate signed by principal and the person visited 
must be submitted. 

(d) “Absence on account of attendance at court on 
business of the board of education, or under subpoena 
as a witness in a case in which the teacher is not 
interested.” 

Subpoena or other evidence showing the nature of 
the case must be submitted. 

(e) “Absence with permission in accordance with 
subdivision 14 of section 42.’ (Appearance before any 
body for the purpose of advocating or opposing legis- 
lation.) 

Letter signed by the president of the board of edu 
eation and the superintendent of schools or a copy of 
such letter must be submitted. 

(f) “Absence on account of military or naval duty 
in accordance with the requirements of the laws of the 
state of New York or of the federal government.” 

Notice to report and certificate of performance of 
military duty, signed by the commanding officer, must 
be submitted. 


visiting other 


(g) “Lateness or absence for less than one-half day 
on account of extraordinary delay in transportation.” 

Certificate signed by the district superintendent or 
associate superintendent indicating that the lateness 
or absence has been excused must be submitted. 

(h) “Absence on account of compliance with quar 
antine regulations of a public health officer or of the 
department of health.” 

Notice from the department of health that the per 
son’s home had been quarantined must be attached to 
the payroll and a second notice indicating that the 
quarantine has been lifted must be attached to that or 
a subsequent payroll. 

(i) “Absence of not more than three days due to 
death in the immediate family. In case of denth on 
Monday or Tuesday absence on the day of death will 
also be excused.” 

“Immediate family” will include a parent, child, 
brother, sister, grandparent, grandchild, husband. wite 
or any relative residing in the personal honsehold. 
The relationship of the deceased and the date of death 
must be shown on the certificate submitted. 

Day of Death—For absence on the following school 
days no deduction will be made: Sunday—Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Monday—Monday Tuesdav, 
Wednesday and Thursday. Tuesday—Tuesday, Wednes- 


day, Thursday and Friday. Wednesday—Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday. Thursday—Thursday 
and Friday. Friday—Friday and Monday. Saturday 


—Monday and Tuesday. 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—The New York City board of education has 
broadened the basis for charges against teachers. 
Instead of the present rules, the new embody the 
following: (a) Unauthorized absence from duty; 
(b) neglect of duty; (c) conduct unbecoming his 
position, or conduct prejudicial to the good order, 
efficiency or discipline of the service; (d) incompe- 
tent or inefficient service; (e) violation of the by- 
laws, rules or regulations of the board of education; 
or (f) any substantial cause that renders the mem- 
ber unfit properly to perform his obligations to the 
service. 


—When Mrs. Bella H. Clifford, a teacher, was 
dismissed from the Lynn, Mass., school system, she 
submitted a list of twelve questions to Supt. 
Harvey S. Gruver, asking for specifications as to 
dates, times, and incidents of neglect of duty, in- 
compentency, and conduct unbecoming a teacher. 
The school committee replied to three of the ques- 
tions. First, that the committee proposed to dis- 
miss her because it was dissatisfied with her work; 
second, because of conduct unbecoming a teacher; 
third, for the good of the service. 


—The teachers of Portsmouth, Ohio, have pre- 
sented a petition to the board of education asking 
for higher salaries in which the statement is made 
that: “Nowadays it is an accepted and well-estab- 


lished principle that the teacher of the 6-year-old 
holds as vital a place as that of the teacher in high 
school or even college. More training in teaching 
technic is required of the primary teacher than is 
possessed by many college professors of high stand- 
ing. The state of Ohio has specified certain courses 
of study for the prospective teacher which he must 
pursue before he can be licensed to teach. More 
and more stress is being laid on a liberal education 
or an A.B. degree as a background of this peda- 
gogical training in ‘technic.’ The teacher must 
know ‘what’ as well as ‘how’ to teach.” 

—Cleveland, Ohio. Financial aid varying in 
amounts from $100 to $900 was extended during the 
past year to Cleveland teachers, who through ill- 
ness or accident, were deprived of earning capacity 
temporarily or permanently. 

The assistance was made possible through the 
“emergency loan fund” whose resources are annu- 
ally increased by free-will offerings. In the last 
annual contribution of April, 1926, every school in 
the city was represented in a total donation of 
$3,819, which was an increase of $890 over the 
previous year. A total of nine teachers were aided 
through this fund during the past year. 

—Four hundred elementary-school teachers in 
San Joaquin county, California, two hundred of 
them in Stockton, are compelled to wait until July 
1, for salary shortages to be made up. The short- 
ages total about $70,000 and are attributed to im- 
proper estimating in connection with the 1926-27 
budget. The situation may be met by increasing 
the salaries at the beginning of the new fiscal year 
in July. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The administrative depart- 
ment has begun a study of the question of substi- 
tute and initial salaries paid to college graduates 
teaching in junior high schools. The basis of the 
present salary to candidates holding degrees, in ele- 
mentary schools, is $1,400, and in senior high 
schools, it is $1,600. The substitute pay for the 
former is $5 per day, and for the latter $6 per day. 


It is proposed to raise the substitutes’ pay for 
junior-high-school temporary teachers. It was 
brought out that the possible goal of $1,600 and $6 
per day paid to senior-high-school teachers during 
the temporary period, enables the candidates to 
serve on a temporary basis for a longer time than 
would be possible for junior-high-school teachers 
who receive $1.400 and $5 per day. 
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in 47 Chicago Schools 


OOSTER SAFE-GROOVE STAIR TREADS 
were specified and ordered for forty-seven 
different public schools in Chicago during 
one year. The order involved 3,770 sections 
of steel base, carborundum filled treads, safety 
for thousands of children and protection against dis- 


figuring wear for the stairways on which the treads 
were installed. 





Wooster Safe-Groove Treads measured up to the se- 
vere requirements which the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion sets for products used in its buildings. 


In hundreds of school buildings in all parts of the 
country, Wooster Safe-Groove Treads are being 
installed on new and old stairs because they meet the 


The foot can’t slip on the carborundum ribs and high standard which school authorities set for the 
the deep longitudinal grooves catch and hold out ‘ . 
of harm's way, pencil stubs, rubber bands or protection of children and property. 


other litter which might cause slipping. 


Write for sample treads and 


complete information. 


THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY 
P. O. Box 198-C  .*. Wooster, Ohio 


WoosTER 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 
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Lincoln Junior High School, Canton, O. 
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Vernon Redding & Associates, Mansfield, O., Architects 


Controlled Ventilation and Low Cost for Cleaning 


In the Lincoln Junior High School at Canton, O., shown 
here, Williams Plank Frame Reversible Window Equipment 
The sash can be opened only by 


is used in 350 windows. 


tilting, insuring overhead, draftless ventilation. ‘ 
are completely reversible so that cleaning is done from 


inside. 


With Williams Reversible Window Equipment, schoolroom 
absolutely controlled. 
opened with a slight crack or both sash tilted to a horizontal 
position for 100 per cent fresh air ventilation. 
quently desired for open air class rooms. 


ventilation is 


Both sash substantial saving. 


There is economy as well as increased efficiency in the use 
of Williams Plank Frame Reversible Window Equipment. 
There are no weights, cords or pulleys, which permits a 
Inside cleaning is done more quickly 
and as a result costs less. 


With a shade on each sash, Williams Reversible Window 


Equipment permits 


One sash may be 
There is no 
Equipment. 


tight. 


This is fre- 


adequate 
shading when necessary. 

rattling with 
The sash fit snugly and are absolutely weather 


ventilation with complete 


Williams Window 


Reversible 


Write for list of notable school installations and full information. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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APPOINTIVE SYSTEM FOR STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS 


The appointment of the state school superintend- 
ent by a state board of education rather than by 
popular election is recommended by the United 
States bureau of education. In a statement recent- 
ly issued the following arguments are presented: 

The state departments of education have, as a 
rule developed more or less independently, parallel- 
ing the several state boards of education, with 
functions centered in the administration of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the state. The 
executive head ef this board—the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction or commissioner of educa- 
tion—was formerly a political official in nearly all 
states. 

Greater efficiency in school administration now 
demands a change. The superintendent or com- 
missioner is beginning to be recognized as the chief 
educational officer in the state, whose task it is to 
organize and direct the educational forces within 
the state. The office requires the largest ability. 
It is indeed hard to conceive of a more important 
office or a more difficult position to fill well. At all 
times it calls for tact, initiative and executive 
ability. 

Provision is made for the office in two ways: (1) 
by constitution and (2) by statute. Thirty-three 
states provide for the office in their constitutions, 
by giving instructions therein for the legislatures 
to create and sustain it. Among these states the 
constitutional mandate for the establishment and 
maintenance of the office vary in some detail, but 
in general they are very similar. The remaining 
fifteen states, on the other hand, do not mention 
the office in their constitutions; these have statu- 
tory provision for it. 

Selection is Favored 

The chief state school officer should be selected by 
the state board of education from the country at 
large because of professional preparation and ad- 
ministrative ability, and if possible because of suc- 
cess in other positions requiring similar ability and 
involving similar duties. Many able and efficient 
chief school officers have come into office by popular 
election or by gubernatorial appointment. Both 
methods have some advantages, but neither is as 
sure and reliable as appointment by a nonpartisan 
board. No other method of selection is rational, if 
this office is to be responsible to the board. The 
term of office should have no reference to the change 


of officers connected with the partisan government 
of the state. It should be indefinite or for a period 
of years, long enough to make possible the consist- 
ent development of administrative policies. 

If the chief state school officer is selected by 
popular vote, the office may become a political one, 
subject to the fluctuations of party and factional 
polities. The term is short, two to four years, re- 
election is uncertain, and the lack of continuity in 
the service is a handicap to the officer, however 
capable. The term and salary are fixed by law and 
cannot be adjusted to fit the person desired. The 
field from which to choose is limited to the state, 
and the qualifications are sometimes limited as to 
age and citizenship. Under the appointive method 
the chief state school officer may be selected as are 
the presidents of universities, city superintendents, 
and other important school officials, from the 
country at large. 


Responsibility of Officer 

With the state organized for education on this 
basis, the position of chief school officer stands first 
in responsibility and in opportunity to render 
executive service. As executive official, he adminis- 
ters the various divisions of the state department 
of education and also represents the state board 
as its professional representative with the higher 
educational institutions of the state. The State 
department of education should be compre- 
hensively planned on lines of approved business 
principles. If the state is to get full returns on its 
educational investment, the methods, means, and 
ways outlined must be of the most approved known 
to experts in school administration. There should 
be ample provision made for as many subdivisions 
of the department as may be necessary to adminis- 
ter the office to the best interest of the public. 


There is general agreement by authorities on 
school administration, confirmed by practice in 
several progressive states, that this important 
officer should be assigned at least the following 
powers and duties: 


1. The chief state school officer, the executive 
official of the state board of education and executive 
head of the state department of education, should 
enforce rules and regulations made in conformity to 
law by the state board for schools over which it 
has legal jurisdiction. 


2. Supervision of all the different divisions of 
the state department of education responsible to 


the state board for the proper administration of 
the duties of each such division. 

3. In cooperation with the heads of the state's 
institutions for training teachers, and in conform- 
ity with law, he should prescribe courses of study 
for these training schools, standards for certifica- 
tion of teachers, and methods for the validation 
of teachers’ credentials from other states. 

4. As the professional representative of the 
state board of education, he cooperates with the 
presidents and faculties of the higher educational 
institutions of the state. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 
Supt. H. C. Lyon of Ballinger, was elected 
president of the mid-Texas division of the Texas 
Teachers’ Association. 

—W. E. Buck of Virginia, superintendent of Cass 
county, has been elected president of the South- 
central division of the Illinois Teachers’ Association. 
Other officers for the coming year are: Vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Cora Ryman, Decatur, superintendent of 
Macon county schools; secretary, Miss Julia Broad- 
man, Beardstown; treasurer, G. W. Solomon, Car- 
linville, reelected; executive committee, H. J. Blue, 
superintendent of schools, Carlinville; Miss Laura 
Tice, Mt. Sterling, and C. A. Stevens, principal of 
Lincoln school, Springfield. 

—Mr. C. A. Waller of West Frankfort, was 
elected president of the Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association. Other officers are: Frank Conrad, 
Marion, first vice president; John Creek, Herrin, 
second vice president; Mrs Kate Hartline, Cairo, 
recording secretary; Miss Madge Moore, Benton, 
corresponding secretary; L. L. Evers, Metropolis, 
financial secretary; M. L. Hunt, MceLeansbore, 
treasurer. The members of the executive committee 
were reelected. They are: W. T. Felts, Carbondale, 
chairman; Elmer B. Swofford and A. A. Moore, 
superintendents of Franklin and Saline counties, 
respectively. 

—Charles A. Howard, state superintendent of 
Oregon, cautions school boards against the exploita 
tion of school children by a publishing company, 
whose efforts have been in the direction of organiz 
ing the school children into a sales force. Mr. 
Howard said: “The state department of education 
does not undertake to regulate in detail the ac 
tivities of local schools. I do not hesitate, howevel, 
to say that extreme care should be exercised 
avoid the exploitation of school children for private 
purposes.” 
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FOR 


Rigid STRENGTH 


Each Vertical CORNER has 


a DOUBLE 
‘THICKNESS 
of Steel 
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At the front of a Lyon Steel Locker, the 
side units are bolted to the electrically 
welded angle steel frame. At the back, the 
side units are flanged and bolted to the back, 
which itself is flanged, giving a double thick- 


Fn re eae 5 





ness of steel the entire height of the locker. 
Rigidity is insured further by the manner in 
which the top and bottom fit into the body 
and rest upon the steel angle cross members 
= of the frame. The shelf, too, bolted at sides 
and back, adds rigidity and strength to the 
e's Lyon Steel Locker body. 
ie The hinges, the door, the lock and the finish 
~ of a Lyon Steel Locker are on a par with 
its body construction, insuring a long life of 
- usefulness and good appearance under even 
nal the careless handling of thoughtless school 
boys. 
ted So satisfactory are installations of Lyon 
- Steel Lockers that rarely is one installation 
a9s in a city not followed by others as fast as 
“4 a ges rar gape erss: new school buildings are erected, or old ones 
ie — ' . re-equipped. 


vad: 


Lyon Engineers have had a nation wide ex- 
ol perience in helping schoolboards and their 
ura architects plan their locker installations. 
la Without cost to you, they will gladly help 
was you. Write us about your plans and your 





! : 
we locker requirements. 
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ties, 
, of District Offices and Representatives in all Principal Cities 
_— Ne BOSTON, MASS. ROCHESTER, N. Y. DETROIT, MICH. 
any; ‘ 161 Devonshire St. 61 South Ave. 1906 Penobscot Bidg. 
unz: : CLEVELAND, O. PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mr. 815 Superior Ave., East 121 N. Broad St. 342 Madison Ave. 
tion PITTSBURGH, PA. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
- ate 437 Smithfield St. 337 S. Anderson St. 906 Hobart Bldg. 
aver, CHICAGO, ILL. 
2 : Ss 
i to 230 E. Ohio St. 


a T LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS. 































































































The Annual Meeting of the Michigan Association of 
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Superintendents and School-Board Members 
H. C. Daley, Highland Park, Mich. 


The 54th annual meeting of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents and School-Board Mem- 
bers was held at the Olds Hotel, Lansing, March 
29 and 30. A joint session with the representative 
assembly of the Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held March 30. After an address by Hon. 
Francis G. Blair, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Illinois, and the conclusion of the unfinished 
business of the assembly, Supt. M. W. Longman, 
president of the Association of Superintendents and 
School-Board Members, was called to the chair. 

The following committees were named by Presi- 
dent Longman. 

Nominations: Emmy Keller, board member, 
Hastings ; 

L. W. Fast, superintendent, Mt. Clemens; 

N. B. Alsover, board member, Charlotte. 

Resolutions: L. A. Butler, superintendent, Grand 
Rapids; 

R. W. Cooper, board member, Lansing; 

Geo. Ganiard, superintendent, Mt. Pleasant. 

Supt. M. W. Longman, as has been his custom 
for the past four years, presented a report on “Tax 
Rates in 109 of the 116 Cities of Michigan having 
a Population of 2,000 or over at the Last Census.” 
The report showed for each city the total tax, the 
school tax, the per cent of the total tax devoted to 
schools, and the rank of each city in each of these 
three particulars. The median total tax of the 
109 cities was shown to be $39.23 per $1,000 of 
assessed valuation; the median school tax was 
$14.92. The median per cent of the total tax 
devoted to schools was 39. There was a slight rise 
during the past three years in the medians of both 
the school and the total tax rates. The median 
per cent of the total tax devoted to schools was 
the same for each of the three years compared. 
The highest school tax was reported from Houghton 
at $36.50; the lowest from Grosse Pointe, $3.05 
The highest total tax was reported from Durand, 
$65.33, and the lowest total from Grosse Pointe, 
$16.89. The total tax embraced summer and 
winter levies and included taxes for state, county, 
municipality, schools, roads, sinking funds, and 
bond redemption. 

Superintendent Longman urged that unwar- 
ranted conclusions should not be drawn from the 
data presented. “High tax rates,” said he, “may 
not imply superior educational advantages. Statis- 
tics should be interpreted through common sense.” 

Supt. E. F. Down of Ferndale declared that he 
was opposed to the collection and publication of 
tax data in the form presented, because of well- 
known discrepancies in the per cent of real valua- 
tions represented by the assessed valuations, vary- 
ing within his knowledge of from 40 per cent to 
100 per cent of real value. He advised that a study 
be made rather of comparative per capita costs, 
and advocated a larger unit of support. He ap- 
proved the movement in a southern state to apply 
the returns from a tax on cigarettes to the support 
of schools. Superintendent Ericson spoke appre- 
ciatively of Mr. Longman’s efforts in compiling tax 
data and expressed a desire to have the collection 
and report continued. After some further discus- 
sion a motion was carried to have a committee of 
three appointed to continue the study another year, 
incorporating such improvements as may be pos- 
sible. The chairman appointed Superintendents 
Down of Ferndale, Drake of Kalamazoo, and Frostic 
of Wyandotte on this committee. 

The evening session was held about the banquet 
tables in the Wisteria room. President Longman’s 
opening remarks contained a reference to the rela- 
tively small number of board members present. 
Representative Turner of Morley spoke briefly upon 
his bill before the legislature in which provision is 
made for the annual distribution of two million 
dollars among the poorer districts of the state. 

Dean A. S. Whitney, School of Education,, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, sketched briefly the progress 
made since he attended forty years ago a meeting 
of this same organization in the Senate Chamber. 
He said that he alone of those who attended that 
earlier meeting was present on this occasion. 

His introduction of Prof. Arthur B. Moehlman 
of the University of Michigan was filled with heart- 
felt eulogy of that young professor. However, after 
Mr. Moehlman caught his breath .he deluged his 
hearers with a downpour of facts, figures, classi- 
fications, and sub-classifications in the discussion of 
“Some Points in Business Administration.” He 
traced from early Massachusetts days the history 
of the present form of organization. He answered 
questions pertaining to the powers and duties of a 
school board and told how it should act in order 
to function effectively. He declared that school 
boards need to have a philosophy and that educa- 
tional philosophy is mainly the outgrowth of po- 





litical philosophy, that we are living in a demo- 
cratic social organization, dynamic in character. 

Professor Moehlman held that all school organi- 
zation is merely a means of accomplishing an end 
and that just as every private or public act has 
three features, planning, executing, and appraising, 
so the powers of the school board and its ofticers 
may be separated into those pertaining to legis- 
lative functions, powers of execution, and powers 
of appraisal. The board, under the leadership of its 
superintendent, plans, expressing those plans in leg- 
islation by the board. The superintendent and his 
assistants execute. The board appraises. 

Professor Longman urged it as a duty of the 
board to keep the public fully informed of its plans. 
“Growth in education,” he said, “is almost im- 
possible unless there is an appreciation and an 
understanding in the community.” 

The session closed with a few remarks by Presi- 
dent Longman on the superior financial value of 
the results of a teacher’s efforts as compared with 
those of skilled mechanics. 

The Wednesday morning session was opened with 
a report by State Supt. Wilford L. Coffey on *Legis- 
lation.” As showing something of the extent of the 
interests involved, Superintendent Coffee gave out 
the following figures, recently compiled in his de- 


partment: 

ee ee. Se er a ree 29,390 
Number of school officers (about)........ 25.000 
POU? GO CONDUS TIGE voces ds civcccsnsases 1,160,455 
Number in school: Public ....... $45,118 


Private ...... @@15 
Parochial . 110,801 





961,934 


Average daily attendance. .........cecscees 679.538 
Value of elementary and_ high-school 

OEY 5586. 6:6646.6.6:65.05000.46 00400008 05 eR 
BMOGH DAlE COGChelS. ....oocc vccsscsccices 45,101, 868.23 
OE PIE 556 4:0 04446 oda ES eR TERRE 76,5385,443.59 
Total expenditures for buildings, sites, 

and floating indebtedness............... 121,974,368.90 


He urged the support of various pieces ot legis- 
lation under consideration in the state legislature, 
but laid particular emphasis upon the necessity for 
passing the new school code as compiled in his 
office. He assured those present that he could vouch 
for the fact that no “jokers” are hidden in the 
proposed code. 

Professor C. M. Elliott, of the Michigan State 
Normal College, presented a thoughtful discussion 
of “State Aid in Special Education.” He traced 
the influence of the Lancastrian movement, the aim 
of which seemed to be to take care of the largest 
number of children with the smallest number of 
teachers. He said that about sixty per cent of the 
children are well cared for under the resultant from 
that system but that children that deviate widely 
from the average group are not properly served. 
A serious social as well as educational prob- 
lem results. He said that it resolves itself 
into a problem of taking care of exceptional chil- 
dren either now or later, and estimated that there 
are in the state of Michigan 2,000 children in need 
of special provisions because of defective vision, 
5,000 because of defective hearing, and 12,000 crip- 
pled, enough in every city of 10,000 population to 
warrant a special class in each division. 

Surveys, he said, show that only about 50 out 
of every 1,000 handicapped children that should be 
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provided for in special classes are now properly 
educated. He told of the difficulties of securing 
trained teachers and advocated additional compensa. 
tion for special teachers, because of the experience, 
personal qualities, and preparation that should be 
iequired of tnem. 

The address of Wallis Craig Smith, member of 
the board of education of Saginaw, was felt by 
many to be the “cap sheaf” of the convention. His 
topic, “The Function of School Boards” was pre- 
sented in a calm, clear-cut manner which carried 
conviction with it. The following extract from 
article I of the Saginaw rules was presented as the 
proper guide for the board’s activities. 

Article I—Functions 

The board of education shall exercise all the powers, 
duties, responsibilities, and obligations given to it by 
law. The primary function of the board is the deter- 
mination of general policies for, and the exercise of, 
general supervision of the public schools, but the de. 
tailed administration thereof shall be carried out by 
its officers and employees. It shall hold its chief ad- 
ministrative officer responsible for the efficient admin- 
istration and supervision of the entire system. Indi- 
vidual members of the board shall exercise no execu- 
tive authority except as provided for, or delegated to 
members of committees by these rules, or by specific 
action of the board. . 

He advocated that the superintendent be made in 
fact the head of tle whcle school system. He con- 
sidered the new type of superintendent as capable of 
living up to that responsibility in spite of the 
skepticism of “the man on the street.” Mr. Craig 
paid his respects to women members, classifying 
them into a number of types exactly equal to the 
number of women members he had known. 

He said the trouble with many a woman member 
is that “she feels that she must do something. Un- 
less that propensity is carefully watched, it is apt 
to prove to be more of a hindrance than a help.” 
Mr. Smith opposed standing committees and related 
some absurd experiences in their practical opera- 
tion. 

The gist of his remarks on budget-making are 
embodied in the following extract from the Saginaw 
rules: 

During the month of April in each year, the board 
shall adopt a budget showing the estimated cost of 
operating, maintaining, and financing public schools 
nnd libraries in the district for the ensuing fiscal year, 
the estimated credits applicable thereto and_ the 
amount necessary to be raised by taxes, and cause the 
same to be filed with the board of estimates as re- 
quired by law. 

Said budget shall be arranged in the general classes 
and items set up on what is known as Form 21 of the 
Michigan Standard School Accounting System and. 
after its adoption by the board, no item thereof shall 
be exceeded nor shall any transfer from one item to 
another or any expenditure or transfer from the con- 
tingent or surplus fund be made except by specific 
action of the board at a regular or special meeting 
thereof. 

Mr. Smith advocated monthly statements of the 
condition of all funds and a careful study by board 
members. “If this is done,” he said, “the superin- 
tendent cannot jump very far without board men- 
bers knowing it, and he will not try to jump for 
he will feel a professional pride in accomplishing 
results.” He said that he was astounded at the 
inability of perfectly good business men to get this 
idea. 


“Committee action is sometimes necessary,” Mr. 
Smith declared. He is opposed to that kind of 4 
committee system in which a routine is established 
and under which a board is prevented from consider: 
ation of and action upon matters that may be dis- 
posed of more quickly and satisfactorily by the 
board as a whole. Where there are differences with- 

(Concluded on Page 104) 
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; NEW ZEALAND SCHOOL CHILDREN IN A PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION. , 
The public schools of New Zealand are democratic institutions, but when royalty comes to town, the childre® 
turn out to welcome it just as American children do. The above illustration shows a small army of children ® 


Auckland forming the St. George’s flag in honor of the visit of the Duke and Duchess of York.—({Wide-World Photo. 
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Ten Thousand Durabilt Steel Lockers 
in Portiand’s Finest Schools 

















of Gym Lockers—New Grant High Gym Lockers—Benson Tech. 





he Corridor Lockers—Washington High 





ea ITHIN the past five years there 
LS have been installed in Portland, 











ed ’ pod Oregon, Schools more than 10,000 
- Ses Durabilt Steel Lockers, yet Port- 
- land is but one of the hundreds of important 
nu cities who have recognized the superiority 
of Durabilt Lockers. 
- Because of the exceptional value in Dura- 
vols bilt Steel Lockers, School Boards in such 
the cr ; sia cities as Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, San 
the How Goat Sas Seer Francisco, Trenton, Philadelphia, St. Louis Glenese School 
” ; and others have equipped many of their larg- 
pes est and finest buildings with them. 
e 
as Often buyers are greatly surprised when 
: © making a careful study of different types of 
con: lockers to learn how much difference there 
i really is between the ordinary locker and one 
- that is built by Locker Specialists. 
e 
yard Durabilt Engineers set out to build a 
srin- locker of distinction—a Quality Product. 
nem That their ambitions were realized is proven 
. for by the tremendous demand that has sprung 
hing up from every section of the country for 
a Durabilt Lockers. 
18 
ne Simplicity, convenience of operation, de- 
Mr. pendability of latch, lock and hinges, freedom 
of 4 Abernethy School from warp and sag. These and many other Sunnyside School 
ished refinements lead inevitably to the conclusion 
sider: that Durabilt Lockers are the greatest locker 
= value on the market today. 
e 
B Another of the many advantages of Dura- 
S| bilt Service is the fact that every order is 
manufactured to the exact requirements of 
each customer. Therefore they are not lim- 
ited to stock sizes, but secure very prompt 
delivery on the type of lockers best suited 
to their individual needs. 
These and other features together with 
quantity production enable us to offer Dura- 
bilt Steel Lockers at surprisingly low prices. 
Send in your plans and specifications for 
a quotation; or, if you desire further infor- 
mation send for our new locker handbook; 
Hosford School no obligation of course. Washington High School 
Mp better built thaw Dunabtilt! 
DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 
400 ARNOLD AVE., Sales Offices In All Principal Cities AURORA, ILL. 
ildren 
ren ® 
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: H N Life Into Your Roofs! 
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Fy New life is literally brushed into roofs of paper, felt, tar and 3 
=>, . . . . ~ ees 
BS gravel, and similar make-up, by a simple brush coating of Ster- i 
RA ling Plastic Veneer. KS 
DY For Plastic Veneer contains solvents that soften up the old coat- ie 
RA ings and strike down through into the base sheets, carrying with g 
> : 7 ‘ 1 ; Ne 
3 them life giving oils and waterproof gums. Thus life, strength, S 
> 3 q 
5 and waterproofness are restored where they are most needed. At : 
is the same time a heavy protective coating is formed over the is 
KR surface. K 
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Brushing Sterling Plastic Veneer ONTO 
and INTO a roof is readily accomplished 
at a low labor cost. No expert roofer is 
necessary. Your own handyman can get 
first class results. 


By the makers of 





You can depend upon Sterling Plastic Veneer—for it is an old 
It has long been the standard roof re- 


time tested material. 


surfacer and renewer for hosts of schools 


organizations of all kinds. 


Now is the time to put your roof into first class condition. 
cost is low—if you use Sterling Plastic Veneer. 
Write today for full details. 
will be answered by a practical roof engineer. 


done permanently. 
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as well as industrial 





The 
The job will be 
Your inquiry 
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BUILDING MAINTENANCE PAINTS 
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Ie I Plastic Veneer is a companion 
Fi | product of Sterlastic Caulking Com- 

5s | pound—the elastic seal for window 

5 | and door frames. 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 
in the board, Mr. Smith advocated that there be 
frequent returns to the consideration of the child 
and the classroom. 


Supt. E. E. Fell of Holland, discussed briefly 
“Contributions of the Bookmen,” tracing their de- 
velopment through various stages down to the 
present time when most of them are educators rather 
than “high-pressure salesmen.” He advised the 
younger superintendents to spend plenty of time 
with the bookmen. 


Mrs. Emmy Keller in presenting the report of 
the nominating committee made a neat “come back” 
on remarks previously made anent women board 
members, setting forth and describing an equal 
number of types of male members that had come 
within her ken. In accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the committee the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Stanley Wozniak, board member, Ham- 
trameck; vice-president, Earl Babcock, superintend- 
ent. Grand Haven; secretary, H. C. Daley, assistant 
superintendent, Highland Park. 


Superintendent Ganiard presented resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted. These read in 
part as follows: 


We are grateful to the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion for providing a suitable place for holding the 
meetings of this department and for attending so 
completely to the details. 

We commend President M. W. Longman and the 
other officers of the department for their splendid 
service in preparing this helpful program. 

We feel indebted to Superintendent Longman for 
devoting time and energy during the past four years to 
the preparation of the Michigan tax-data tables and 
for their great value to boards of education and super- 
intendents. 


We favor the adoption of the school code which 
has been prepared after a study extending over several 
years. 

We recommend the passage of the proposed voters’ 
constitutional amendment providing for the election of 
the state superintendent of public instruction by an 
enlarged state board of education. 


We favor the bills now before the legislature extend- 
ing the duties, and increasing the salaries, of county 
school commissioners, and making their appointment 
the function of county boards of education. 


We favor the passage of the bill giving the retire- 
ment-fund board the rights and powers which were 
intended in the original bill. 


We recommend the passage of the bill introduced by 
corporation tax to be used for the aid of school dis- 
representative Turner setting aside $2.000,000 of the 
tricts having unusual school-tax burdens. 


COoOmPAN Y— 
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The meeting closed with an expression of thanks 
by the president for the assistance received in the 
planning and carrying out of the program. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS IN NEW 
JERSEY 

The Department of Public Instruction of New 
Jersey, in a recent report, shows that a total of 
2.240 school buildings are used to house 720,346 
pupils enrolled in the day schools of the state. The 
pupils are distributed over 523 school districts, the 
total having 19,040 classrooms, which is an increase 
of 916 classrooms over the previous school year. 
Forty-five buildings were completed during the past 
year, which is a decrease of 21 from the number 
completed during the previous year. Fifty-five 
school buildings were enlarged or remodeled, during 
the year, which was an increase of seven over the 
previous year. 

It is the opinion of the state department that, to 
properly house the number of pupils enrolled in the 
schools during the school year 1925-1926, allowing 
36 pupils to a classroom, there should have been 
20,010 classrooms. To take care of the increase 
in school population last year, allowing 36 pupils 
to a classroom, 490 classrooms should have been 
provided, without considering the number on part 
time and those housed in rented buildings. During 
1925-1926 there was an enrollment in the schools 
of 692,795, with 50,414 on part-time schedules. A 
total of 1,240 new rooms were provided during this 
time, with 44,201 sittings. In the city districts 
549 new rooms were provided, with 19,939 sittings: 
in the urban districts, 578 rooms were provided, 
with 20,244 sittings. 

In 1926-1927 there was an enrollment of 684,873. 
with 50,860 pupils on part-time schedules. The 
number of new rooms provided amounted to 995 
and the number of sittings reached 36,809. In the 
city districts 335 new rooms were provided, with 
12,848 sittings, and in the urban districts, 612 
rooms were provided, with 22.126 sittings. In 
1926-1927 there were 2,089 school buildings in 507 
school districts with 19,255 rooms in, use and 
19.242 rooms available. The number of regular 
sittings amounted to 732,215 and the total number 
of sittings amounted to 732.546. The number of 
portable buildings and rented rooms amounted to 
267, providing accommodations for 12,839 pupils. 
Out of a total enrollment of 684.873 pupils, 50,860 
were on part time, making a seating shortage of 
63.699, or 9.3 per cent. 


A comparison of the figures received from school 
districts under city boards of education, indicates 
that the school-building shortage has not improved 
appreciably since last year. It has been found that 
7.4 per cent of the children enrolled in these dis- 
tricts in November, 1926, were on part time, as com- 
pared to 8 per cent in October, 1925, 13 per cent in 
October, 1924, 7 per cent in 1920, 6 per cent in 
1910, and 1 per cent in 1900. 

During the present year eighteen city districts 
reported no pupils on part-time schedules, as com- 
pared with nineteen districts the previous year. 
Ten city districts have increased their per cent of 
pupils on part time over the previous year, while 
twelve have decreased their per cent of pupils on 
part time. During the present year, 612 new class- 
rooms will be provided, with sittings for 22,126, 
which will approximately eliminate the part-time 
enrollment. At the present time, 116 new school 
buildings are contracted for or are being built in 
urban districts. The urban districts grow more 
rapidly than the rural districts or cities, but they 
are renting classrooms in place of using portable 
buildings. 

The report shows that the cities as a group have 
a larger number of sittings per room than the urban 
or rural districts. Fifty per cent of the city dis- 
tricts have classrooms ranging from 35 to 40 sit- 
tings per room, while urban districts range from 
33 to 39 sittings, and rural districts from 33 to 40 
sittings per room. The median number of sittings 
per classroom in cities is 37, while 36 is the median 
for urban and rural districts. For the state as 4 
whole, 50 per cent of the districts range from 33 to 
40 sittings per classroom, and the median is 36 
sittings per classroom. 

The 186 rural districts had an enrollment of 58- 
466 pupils, with 687 on part time during 1925-1926, 
and an enrollment of 56,479, with 404 on part time 
during 1926-1927. These 186 districts owned 4 
total of 738 school buildings. The number of rooms 
in use was 1.738, with sittings of 64,448, while the 
number of rooms available was 1,807, providing 64, 
083 sittings. In 1925-1926 there were 113 new 
rooms provided, with 4,018 sittings, while in 1926- 
1927 there were 48 rooms provided, with 1.835 sit- 
tings. A total of 2.003 pupils were accommodated 
in portable buildings, or rented buildings or rooms. 
thus increasing the housing shortage to 4.2 per cent. 
A total of 22 school districts did not maintai 
schools, but transported their children to neighbor 
ing school districts and paid tuition. 
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St. Agnes Parochial School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mark Pfaller, Architect, Milwaukee. 


End Your 


“school-floor” problem 


CHOOL floors know what wear is. No 
wonder so many “wear out.” 


Here is the flooring which is putting an end 
to the “school-floor” problem — Asbestone. 
It is ideal from every standpoint — looks, 
comfort, hygiene, upkeep, cost. 


Asbestone will last as long as the building. 


ASB ESTO NE | It is resilient—and easy to the tread—highly 


GUARANTEED PRODI) fire resistant; dustless—easy to keep clean. 


TRADE MARK 





Asbestone Magnesia flooring is installed in 
plastic form or in tiles over old or new wood 
or concrete underfloors. 


The cost is very low, and there’s no upkeep. 
You have a floor that stays new. 


Write us for full particulars and samples. 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


414 Madison St. 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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DURING VACATION TIME 
DRESS UP YOUR BLACKBOARDS for the FALL TERM 


A Slate Blackboard Never Wears Out. 








Fig. 2—Glossy 





Fig. 3—~ Pee); 
These pictures show blackboards before 
and after Mohawk Machine Service 


ISCARDING old blackboards that have 
become glossy or scaly is poor economy 
and a waste of public money. SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS NEVER WEAR OUT 
and the rough shiny surface that often peels 
off is just an accumulation of chalk dust and 
dirt that has been allowed to gather because 
of improper care. 


FTER a thorough reconditioning you can 
keep your boards in perfect order with a 
Mohawk Cleaning and Drying Kit. It will 
positively keep them 100% SANITARY 
and 100% BLACK, eliminating all eye 


strain and uncleanliness. 


~ 


OHAWK Resurfacing Process will re- 


store your bad blackboards to their 


SUM ME TIME affords a fine 


opportunity for put- 
ting your blackboards in first class condition 


NO >ss Aes f7 Serre 


original condition and make them as good as 
new. We guarantee satisfactory results on for the Fall term. Remember that no board ; 


is too old or too far gone for us — and we | 


any slate blackboard no matter what its con- 
GUARANTEE RESULTS. 


dition is. 


gy OO 


Below is a partial list of the more than 700 sehools that have had 
old blackboards renewed by the MOHAWK RESURFACING PROCESS. 


156 Schools, State of New York and 18 Schools, Reading, Pa. Institution for Feeble Minded p 
New Jersey 7 Schools, Ottumwa, Iowa Children, Glenwood, Iowa st 
68 Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 13 Schools, Erie, Pa. Iowa School for the Deaf, b 
104 Schools, State of Ohio, Illinois, 3 Schools, Council Bluffs, Iowa Council Bluffs, Iowa t 
Michigan, Iowa, Kentucky 10 Schools, Dumore, Pa. 2 Buildings, Indiana Normal School, it 
62 Schools, Scranton, Pa. 3 Buildings, University of Indiana, Pa. " 
» , ; » 
33 Schools, Montreal, Canada . ronan) ah sia 7 Schools, Lancaster, Pa. ‘ 
J srs y > ° 
27 Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. NEW oegeey Sete —_— chool, 6 Schools, Bethlehem, Pa. 2 
, . . > ] 
39 Schools, State of Massachusetts, New Jersey Schcol for Deaf, 6 Schools, Munhall, Pa. 
and Connecticut Trenton, N. J. 7 Schools, Altoona, Pa. i 


bu 
le 
su 
mi 
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ho 


Mohawk Slate Machine Co. | © 


Write us in detail about your present blackboard problems 
and we will gladly render estimates without obligation. 


1516 Sansom St. Philadelphia mi 
shi 
bli 
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PROTECT 
School Books with Holden Book Covers 


REPAIR 


Inside Damages to books with Holden Repair Kits 


SAFEGUARD 


School Papers, Music, ete., with Holden Portfolios 


PRESERVE 
Report Cards from breaking with Holden Report Card 
Envelopes 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ECONOMIZE 


Let Us Submit Prices and Samples 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 











RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN 
INDIANA 


The Indiana legislature, which adjourned after 
a sixty-days’ session, passed eleven important bills 
alfeeting school administration, school officials, and 
teachers, all of which were signed by the governor. 

Most important, probably, is the teachers’ tenure 
hill. The act prescribes that any teacher who has 
served, or will serve five years, “and who shall 
hereafter enter into a teachers’ contract for further 
service with such corporation, shall thereupon be- 
come a permanent teacher of such school corpora- 
tion.” 

The term “teacher” includes licensed public- 
school teachers, supervisors, and principals of all 
public-school coporations, and licensed assistant 
superintendents and superintendents of school cities 
and towns. “Upon the expiration of any contract 
hetween such school corporation and a permanent 
teacher, such contract shall be deemed to continue 
in effect for an indefinite period and shall be known 
as an indefinite contract.” 

School authorities may change salary schedules 
on or before May 1, to become effective the follow- 
ing term, provided the teachers are notified within 
thirty days. 

Indefinite contracts may be cancelled on thirty 
or forty days’ notice from the school corporation. 
but reasons must be given and a hearing held on 
demand of the teacher. Teachers, however, may be 
suspended pending a decision. Cancellation may be 
made for “incompetency, insubordination, neglect of 
duty, immorality, justifiable decrease in the number 
of positions or other good and just cause, but may 
hot be made for political or personal reasons.” 
Cancellation for immorality or insubordination may 
go into effect at once, but otherwise not until the 
end of the term. 

Decisions of school boards shall be final in dis- 
Missal cases, but appeals may be taken from town- 
ship trustees to county superintendents. This ap 
plies to rural schools. 


Permanent teachers are not permitted to cancel 
contracts during the school term or thirty days 
before it begins, unless it is mutually agreed. At 
any other time, five days’ notice is sufficient. Any 
teacher violating this clause will be deemed guilty 
of unprofessional conduct and subject to revoca- 
tion of license for a year. Teachers may obtain 
leaves of absence, or boards may order leaves of 
absence because of sickness or disability for one 
year, providing the teacher is granted a hearing. 

Another law provides for the construction of a 
schoolhouse by two or more townships in a town 
that is situated in three or more townships in one 
of which there is no school. <A petition of 100 
freeholders of two or more of the adjoining town- 
ships will give the trustees power to act. The cost 
must be paid by the townships in proportion to 
the number of pupils from each unit. The town- 
ship trustees constitute the school board. 


One law amends an act of 1921 by pro- 
viding that school property may be sold with the 
consent of two thirds of the voters of the district; 
if it had not been used for two years, it may be 
sold with the consent of the advisory bdoard. 


Another statute provides that where township 
schools have been consolidated with the schools of 
fifth-class cities or incorporated towns, after Aug. 
1, 1927, the schools will be governed by three 
trustees. The city council or town board will elect 
two trustees, one a resident of the city, and the 
other of the township. The third member will be 
the township trustee. No more than two may be 
of the same political faith. 

One bill authorizes school trustees, subject to the 
approval of the state board of education, to es- 
tablish special classes for children physically unfit 
to perform regular classwork. The pupils may be 
transported te school and lunches may be provided 
for them. ‘Three fourths of the extra expense will 
come from the funds appointed by the state-aid 
superintendent. Transfers will be permitted where 
there are ten or more pupils in a school corpora- 
tion. No child, however, will be obliged to submit 
to a physical examination, whose parents or guard- 
ian objects. 


By the provision of another bill, amending an 
act of 1913, trustees of towns not exceeding 2,000 
population, are authorized to abandon their school 
corporation on petition of two thirds of the town 


freeholders. It also provides that the town may 
again assume control on petition of a majority of 
its freeholders and on consent of a majority of 
the resident freeholders in the township. 

One law amends the common-school-levy act of 
1921 by authorizing the state superintendent of 
public instruction, instead of the state board of 
accounts, to investigate demands for school aid. 
It also provides that the balance left in the state 
aid fund will not be distributed with the school 
revenue fund, but must be carried forward as part 
of the succeeding year’s relief fund. 

One law provides a method for dissolving con- 
solidated schools upon petition of not less than 20 
per cent of the voters residing in the township 
outside a fifth-class city, or residing in such city, 
asking for an election on the question. Expense 
of the election must be borne by the consolidated 
school. 

The teachers’ pension act of 1923 was amended 
by extending the time for teachers to become mem- 
bers of the fund from October 31, 1923 to October 
31, 1928. 

One act authorizes the boards of trustees of In- 
diana University, Purdue University, Terre Haute 
Normal School, and Muncie Normal School to erect 
and manage dormitories and to issue bonds, .re- 
(leemable from the earnings of the buildings. The 
honds will be exempt from taxation. 

One act amends an act of 1921 providing for 
county libraries, by increasing from two to three 
years the terms of board members. 


SCHOOL LAW 
Schools and School Districts 

School districts are the agents of the state in 
the management of the schools.—Fawcett v. Ball, 
251 Pacific Reporter, 679, Calif. Appel. 

The New York legislature may make the debts 
of school.districts merged into a consolidated dis- 
trict a charge on the consolidated district.— In re 
Murphy, 218 New York Supplement, 586, 128 Misc. 
Reporter, 346 New York Supplement. 

Bonds of a school district merged into a con- 
solidated district without the consent of the trustees 
or taxpayers cannot be made a charge on the con- 
solidated district (New York Education Law, §§ 
128, 129 and sections 132, 134-a, 480, subd. 1,) as 
amended.—In re Murphy, 218 New York Supplement 
586, 128 Misc. Reporter, 346, New York Supple. 
ment, 
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LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ik 







A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 







7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 


School-District Government 

A qualified candidate for the office of county 
superintendent is held not ineligible because of fail- 
ure to file a certificate of qualification statute being 
directory only (General Educational Law of 1925, 
$§ 6, 12; Tennessee acts of 1895, ¢. 54; private 
acts of 1925, ec. 552).—Huffines v. Gold, 288 South 
western Reporter, 353, Tenn. 


School-District Property 

School districts are agents of the state in the 
management of the schools and trustees in holding 
and devoting property to the uses directed.—Faw- 
cett v. Ball, 251 Pacific Reporter, 679, Calif. Appel- 
late Court. 

In determining the validity of the purchase of 
land by the board of education, the wisdom of the 
purchase presents no question of law.—Robertson 
v. Board of Education of Yancey county, 135 South- 
eastern Reporter, 863, N. C. 

School-District Taxation 

The Tlinois constitution, art. 9, § 12, requiring 
provision to be made for the collection of a direct 
annual tax sufficient to pay the interest and dis 
charge, within twenty years, the principal of the 
public indebtedness incurred, is self-executing and 
controls other statutory requirements.—People vy. 
New York, C. & St. L. R. Co., 154 Northeastern 
Reporter, 193, 323 Illinois, 493. 

The architects’ compensation in case a district 
contracted for the construction of a school building 
became school indebtedness as soon as the building 
contract was made.—Holst v. Consolidated Inde- 
pendent School Dist: of Cushing, Woodbury & Ida 
counties, 211 Northwestern Reporter, 398, lowa. 

Taxes levied, which were due and collectible, were 
assets of a school district, to be considered in de- 
termining the net indebtedness.—Holst v. Con- 
solidated Independent School Dist. of Cushing. 
Woodbury & Ida counties, 211 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 398, Iowa. 

A contract by a school distriet during one fiscal 
year, to create liability against the funds of a sub- 
sequent fiscal year for services then to be performed 
was invalid (Okla. constitution, art. 10, § 26). 
School Dist. No. 76, Creek county v. Bath, 250 
Pacific Reporter, 1003, Okla. 

The transfer of school money from one fund to 
another does not constitute diversion of funds 
(California political code, § 1858).—Faweett v. 
Ball, 251 Pacific Reporter, 679, Calif. Appellate. 

The list of the registered voters cannot be purged 
of unqualified voters to make two-thirds voting for 
school bonds a majority of registered voters.— 
McLarin v. Fairburn School Dist., 136 Southeastern 
Reporter, 107, Ga. Appellate. 

The board of education and county commissioners 
of Yancey county, North Carolina, should be re- 
strained from purchasing land for a school and issu- 
ing bonds in the absence of legislative authority 
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CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
| CONSULTING ENGINEER 
| Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 


512 Sellwood Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


| THe GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 


Free Press Building 
Detroit 


1227 Prospect Avenue 
Cleveland 


* CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS | 


ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
Itumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 


89 Franklin Street, 


Boston Massachusetts. 








| Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 
Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 29 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 





POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation 





WELLS & HUDSON 
Architects & Engineers 
Specializing in School and College 
Bulldings in Northern New England 


Hanover, N. H. 





(North Carolina Publie Laws of 1924, e. 120).— 
Robertson v. Board of Education of Yancey county, 
135 Southeastern Reporter, 863, North Carolina. 


Teachers 

A teachers’ contract, made when there were no 
funds nor approved estimate to pay the salary, 
is held void (Oklahoma constitution, art. 10, § 26). 

-Barney v. School Dist. No. 98, Payne county, 251 
Pacific Reporter, 737, Okla. 

Pupils 

A parent may require residence in one school dis- 
trict, entitling the children to free school privileges. 
while retaining legal domicile in another.—School 
Dist. No. 1, Fractional of Mancelona tp. v. School 
Dist. No. 1 of Custer tp., 211 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 60, Mich. 

Children are held residents for school purposes 
of school districts in which they reside, though the 
parents voted in another; “residence ;” “domicile.” 
--School Dist. No. 1 Fractional of Mancelona tp. v. 
School Dist. No. 1 of Custer tp., 211 Northwestern 
Reporter, 60, Mich. 

A child is entitled to the benefit of public schools 
in the district where it lives, if it went there to 
acquire a home.—School Dist. No. 1 Fractional of 
Mancelona tp. v. School Dist. No. 1 of Custer tp.. 
211 Northwestern Reporter, 60, Mich. 

A pupil need not attend a high shool in the home 
county, where there is a more convenient school of 
equal rank in an adjoining county (Ky. statutes, 
§ 4526b5).—Beck v. Lyon county board of educa- 
tion, 288 Southwestern Reporter, 1012, 217 Ky. 67. 

On recommendation of the local county superin- 
tendent, tuition of pupils from adjacent county 
attending the high school must be paid by the 
udjacent county (Barnes’ High School Law). 


School Dist. No. 141 of Sedgwick county v. Board 
of Commissioners of Kingman county, 251 Pacific 


Reporter, 631 Kans. 

A better and shorter road te the high school in 
an adjoining county, making it more convenient, 
required the board of education in the home county 
to pay the pupil’s tuition in the adjoining county 
(Ky. statutes, § 4526b5).—Beck v. Lyon county 
Board of Education, 288 Southwestern Reporter. 
1012, 217 Ky. 67. 

A school district is held not liable for tuition, 
unless the students were residents thereof when the 
notice was given another district that they would 
attend its high school (Michigan Public Acts of 
1921, No. 79).—School Dist. No. 1 Fractional of 
Mancelona tp. v. School Dist. No. 1 of Custer tp., 
211 Northwestern Reporter, 60 Mich. 

The New York state textbook commission is held 
authorized to adopt a dictionary as a textbook, to 
be used to the exclusion of all others (Ky. statutes, 
§§ 4382, 4421la7, 4421al17).—Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
v. American Book Co., 16 F. (2d) 137, U.S.D.C., 
New York. 


RECENT LEGISLATION 

—The payment of travel expenses of school super- 
intendents in attendance at educational conventions 
outside of the state has been questioned in several 
Massachusetts cities as being an illegal expenditure. 
Superintendent Fitzgerald of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, presented his expense bill for attendance at 
the Dallas convention to the local school committee. 
The city solicitor held that it was legitimate school 
expenditure. 

—A bill before the Ohio legislature providing for 
the county unit of school administration is being 
opposed as a dangerous encroachment on home rule 
and local government. 

—The Pennsylvania legislature has under con- 
sideration amendments to the school code whereby 
school directors who wilfully refuse or neglect to 
perform duties imposed upon them may be removed 
from office. It is proposed to create a state teacher- 
employment bureau, authorize the appointment of 
school secretaries to attend school-board conventions 
and pay their expenses, and authorize school dis- 
tricts to take out life, health, and accident insur- 
ance for their employees. 

—Petitions are being circulated in Oklahoma 
favoring a two-per cent severance tax on oil and 
gas in addition to the three per cent now assessed 
against the oil industry. It is estimated that the 
two-per cent tax will raise approximately $7,000,- 
000, which will be used in the state common-school 
fund or as an aid for weak schools. 

—The Weiss bill providing for an increase in 
superintendents’ salaries passed the senate of the 
Illinois legislature by a vote of 90 to 37. The bill 
provides for an increase of $600 per year for super- 
intendents in counties of not more than 50,000 
population; and an increase of $3,000 per year for 
superintendents in counties of not less than 500.- 
000 population. 

—The question of permitting school boards to 
send their superintendents to educational conven- 
tion and pay the expense incurred in such journeys 
has been under consideration in various Massachu- 
setts cities. The school committee at Beverly, 
Mass., has asked for a legal opinion on the subject 
and was told by the city solicitor that, “If the school 
committee could spend money for the expenses of 
the superintendent to attend a convention because 
of the general information obtained there that 
might be of some value, the same would be true as 
to principals and school teachers and perhaps even 
janitors could be sent, at the expense of the city. 
to attend a convention where they might get some 
general advanced ideas in caring for school build- 
ings. My conclusion is that it is beyond the power 
of the school committees to expend public monies 
to defray expenses of any persons in attending 4 
convention because there is no direct interest, right. 
or duty that the city has in regard to the same. 

(Concluded cn Page 110) 
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~_SAINTLOUIS 


The Name to Look for 
on STEEL LOCKERS 


Because—it represents years of conscientious 
effort to give locker users a better product—it 
represents the work of skilled engineers and 
architects in producing a locker of superior 
design, construction and finish. Because—it 
represents a locker thatis essential to the well- 
appointed school building, a locker that adds 
to the beauty, appearance and efficiency of a 
school and withstands years of rough, abusive 
treatment—MEDART is the name to re- 
member when you want good lockers. 





Our engineering service is at your disposal in plan- 
ning the most economical locker arrangement. This 
service is gratis and places you under no obligation. 
Write, stating your needs .... we will gladly supply 


helpful literature and data. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Pittsburgh Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 
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WASHABLE 


--- SQ THEY OUTLAST IN WEAR AND BEAUTY 


“ 9 tt$ 
very 5a 





e ¢ ve kX are using Tontine window shades,” 
Ward, “—in two of our new schools, the Thomas 
*. Bayard and the George Gray. 


satisfactory.” 


nated. 


writes Mr. 


We find them very 


Tontine is a good school shade because it is built to 
withstand hard usage. 
No filler to fall out, but pyroxylin impreg- 


Cannot crack or fray, withstands 


crumpling and rough hands. 

Waterproof—rain cannot harm it. 
Washable. 
brush remove all dust, dirt and smudges— 


Soap, hot or cold water and a 


keep Tontine fresh for year after year of 


vs wear. 
~a, Tontine cuts shade upkeep to the bone. Careful school boards 
insist upon it. 
Send for scvatches for testing and to 
\ shoce colors recommended for schools. 


BB. ik. DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€ CO... Ine. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
; Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID Limitcd 


New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


TONTINE: 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
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(Concluded from Page 108) 
The indirect benefit that the city might gain because 
some question, among the many discussed, might be 
one that the city is interested in, is not sufficient 
to change the general rule.” 

—In Wisconsin the fines exacted from liquor vio- 
lators go into the state school fund. Where cities. 
however, have enacted their own ordinances against 
violations of the prohibition laws, the fines go into 
the local treasuries, with the result that the state 
fund has suffered considerably. At the opening of 
the legislative session John Callahan, state super- 
intendent of schools, issued a statement in which he 
pointed out that unless greater state aid be ex- 
tended to education the schools in the less prosper- 
ous sections of the state would he forced to close. 
Mr. Callahan pointed out that school districts with 
a small valuation could not maintain standard 
school systems, and he urged that some special form 
of state aid be formulated by the legislature to 
relieve local educational problems. 

—tThe state school department of Wisconsin has 
issued opinions to the effect that a bee keeper in 
the neighborhood of a schoolhouse may be held 
responsible if any of the bees sting the pupils; that 
a school board may grant the use of a schoolhouse 
to other than strictly school purposes “providing 
such purpose will aid in disseminating intelligence 
and good morals,” that there is nothing in the stat- 
utes to prevent a minister of the gospel from serv- 
ing on a board of education; that a teacher who 
leaves the school on Friday evening and returns 
the middle of the following week without due notice 
has forfeited her contract; that money collected 
for entertainments held in the schoolhouse belongs 
to the organization providing the entertainment 
and not to the school district. 

—The board of education of Morrow county, 
Ohio, has announced its opposition to the county 
unit of school government and the abolition of local 
school boards as now proposed in a legislative 
measure. 

—aA bill proposed by the North Carolina Educa- 
cational Association for an eight-months’ school 
year was tabled by the legislature. This act was 
deemed by Secretary Warren of the association, a 
discourtesy to the introducer and the teachers who 
formed the bill. Thereupon the Durham, N. C., 
Herald remarked: “That, we believe, is a rather 
farfetched criticism. If the legislature was going 
to kill the bill anyway, and it was, why waste time 


hearing a lot of needless talk? A slow death is 
often a torture, and by putting the bill out of the 
way expeditiously it was saved from a lot of suf- 
fering. According to Secretary Warren’s view, the 
legislature commits an act of discourtesy every 
time it tables a bill, as all of them have an intro- 
ducer and most all of them have support.” 

—The school board of Bell county, Kentucky, is 
under fire for having appointed a superintendent 
who was not approved by the state department. 
Proceedings to oust the hoard are now in the 
courts. 


—The Wisconsin department of education has 
rendered an opinion to the effect that the resigna- 
tion of a member of a district school board must 
be made in writing. Further that a school prin- 
cipal cannot hire a janitor. The school board alone 
has that authority. If a teacher signs a contract 
where she is to perform the janitor work, it is not 
a breach of contract if she hires a pupil to build 
the fire, or sweep the room on certain occasions. 
She can only be held responsible for the quality 
of the work. 


—Governor Martineau of Arkansas has vetoed 
Senate Bill No. 128 which sought to reorganize the 
state textbook commission. 


—The Kansas senate has passed a bill creating a 
school-code commission of seven members to study 
the Kansas school laws and to make suggestions 
for revision. Under the bill, the commission will 
comprise two members of the state senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the president; two members of the 
house, to be appointed by the speaker; two mem- 
bers appointed by the governor, and one to be 
named by the state superintendent of instruction. 


~The high-school textbook commission of Missis- 
sippi met on March 21 to adopt textbooks on eleven 
high-school subjects. The contracts are effective for 
five years. 

—Governor Moody of Texas lost his case in the 
Texas legislature when it failed to approve the 
price provision in the Brown textbook bill. The 
governor had asked that the committee change the 
house bill reference to the basis of bids to supply 
textbooks. As passed, the bill provides that the 
maximum price to be paid by Texas will be the pub- 
lisher’s minimum price F. O. B. shipping point. plus 
the freight charges to Texas depositories. 

The section eliminated from the bill, 
governor’s protest, was the following: 


over the 
" Any con- 


tract made for the purchase of books for use in the 
schools of the state at a higher price than the maxi- 
mum price fixed will be void.” 


NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATION AIDS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Governor Smith of New York State, on April 2. 
signed the Dick-Rice bill providing for $16,500,000 
additional state aid for public schools. The bill 
embodies the recommendations of a commission 
headed by Col. Michael Friedsam of New York. 
The bill brings the total amount which the state 
will spend during the next fiscal year for education 
up to $82,500,000, as compared to $9,000,000 in 
1919, the first year he served as chief executive. 

The legislation is one of the first fruits of the 
efforts of the special commission which was ap- 
pointed by the governor to study and to make rec 
ommendations with regard to school finance and 
administration. The commission, composed of mem- 
bers of the legislature, the board of regents, educa- 
tors, economists, and citizens interested in public 
education, gave careful and thorough study to the 
subject. As a result, the bill represents a general 
reorganization of the state’s method of allotting 
money to localities for educational purposes. 

The bill makes possible a higher standard of 
teaching. It encourages communities to make ade- 
quate provision for education and to establish anew 
the principle that education is a state function. 
The advantages of the bill are of direct interest to 
every school child and every parent in the state of 
New York. 


—Boston. Mass. The 1927 term of the summer 
vacation schools will begin in June, 1927, and will 
close in August, 1927. Sessions will be held from 
nine to twelve o’clock each day of the term, except: 
ing Sundays and the fourth of July. 

—Washington C. H., Ohio. The school board has 
extended the school term from eight to nine months. 
Last year the schools had an eight months’ term. 

—Mr. Walter J. Raymer has been unanimously 
appointed president of the board of education at 
Chicago, Illinois, to fill the unexpired term of the 
late E. B. Ellicott. Mr. Raymer will hold office 
until the next meeting of the board when the term 
of the former president expires. 

Finance and Taxation 

—J. Nevin Schaeffer, president of the Lancaster. 
Pa., school board, discussed over the radio the 
question of a loan for new school buildings. 
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(SRAHAM BROTHERS 
SCHOOL BUSES 


Built for Better Service 
—Within and Without 


Experienced school officials demand, above all else, ° 

safety, dependability, comfort and economy in the * 

school buses they select. Graham Brothers School " 
Buses are meeting these requirements with signal 

success in all sections of the country. 














Individual driver seat, deeply ae and 
c ble. Two-pi indshield, r . : ; 
sak smendie to tlie eal’ couthoten. Safety is provided by sturdy construction of body 


Windshield wiper. : 
and chassis, close-to-the-ground design, sure brakes, 
positive-acting doors and ease of control by driver. 


Dependability is assured by the reliable Graham 
Brothers chassis and the famous Dodge Brothers 
engine. 


Comfort is in the deeply upholstered spring seats, 
at the proper height for children —and the weather- 
tight body. 


Economy in initial cost is due to Graham Brothers 
great volume production. Operation and mainten- 
ance economies are due to correct and simple design 
Full length spring-cushioned seats, with spring- and construction and careful selection of materials. 


on cushioned backs; upholstered in leatherette; set 
in atcorrectangle to insure comfort and convenient 
height for children. Ample aisle space. 








20-28 CHILDREN, COMPLETE - - - - .- $1590 

. 26-34 CHILDREN, COMPLETE - - - - - 2050 

c 

nd f. o. b. Detroit 

m- 
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ng A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS. Inc. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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has Rear emergency door secured by positive lock. 

chs. Step secured to underside of body. Tire carrier 
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“TARUSCON 





DONOVAN — 


AWNING TYPE WINDOWS 








Mayer and Dobson, Architects. 


Entrance to Miramar School, Miami, Fla. 


Ventilation without Draft 
Daylight without Glare 


lower sash, 


sun’s glare. 


open or close. 





The Donovan Window is easv to operate. 
Move the bottom sash, and upper sashes 
open or close simultaneously - 
a catch and the bottom sash operates in- 
dependently, leaving the upper sash in 
any desired position. Chains, cords and 
window poles are done away with, as is 
also the psychological objection of the 
teacher to give the class the benefit of 
fresh air when windows are difficult to 


‘The Donovan Window permits careful regulation of ventila- 
tion because one or all of the sashes may be opened to any 
angle to deflect breezes and avoid drafts. 
weather the sash may be arranged so as to shut out rain or 
snow while admitting fresh air. 


Fven in storms 


Shades are attached to the bottom rail of each sash and move 
in or out with the sash. In fair weather this arrangement gives 
a perfect awning effect. ‘The completely drawn shade on the 
upper sash, shadows about half of the next lower sash and in 
turn the half-drawn shade on this, shades the lower sash 
entirely so that it is unnecessary to draw the shade on the 
This insures a uniform diffusion of blue sky- 
light throughout the room and at the same time shuts out the 


-~or release 





Catalog free on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Established 1903 





22 NEW RULES & Ee 
SAREGULATIONS B= 


A CLOSED SCHOOL MAY NOT REOPEN 
DURING THE YEAR 

In the case of Meek vy. Carpenter of Michigai, 
the court of Michigan has ruled that a school dis- 
trict which has voted to close its school for the 
year cannot reopen the school during the year. 
The ruling establishes the law that, if the legal 
voters vote to discontinue school in a district at 
either an annual or a special meeting, neither the 
school board nor the legal voters can reopen the 
school during the year. 

The case arose in School District No. 5, frac- 
tional, of the townships of Plainfield and Algoma, 
in Kent county, Michigan, where on July 28, 19138, 
the voters decided to discontinue the school for the 
ensuing year, and the children were sent to the 
village school in Rockford in the same county. 

In September, 1913, the school board of the dis 
trict held a legally called meeting at which it was 
voted to employ Louise Binder as a teacher for 
three months, the contract providing that Miss 
Binder was to continue to teach for the remainder 
of the school year, six months more, if her services 
proved satisfactory. 

A number of school patrons thereupon protested 
against the board’s action because of the fact that 
they had made arrangements to have their children 
attend the Rockford school, and they asked the 
right to recover from the district the cost of tuition 
and transportation to the Rockford school. In 
November, 1913, a taxpayer of the district brought 
suit to restrain the school board from continuing 
the contract of the teacher for the maintenance of 
school during the year. 

The court in its decision, explained that if the 
legislature had intended to confer the power to 
open the school at a special meeting, it would have 
been easy for it to have added to the words “to 
discontinue” in the proviso the words “or reopen.” 
Until this or similar legislation is enacted, it is 
believed the school district is without power. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—The New York City board of education has 

strengthened its new regulations against frater- 


club, or secret organization shall be allowed in a 
school.” Pupils who join or who are pledged to 
join are declared ineligible (1) to membership in 
any honor society or organization in the schools; 
(2) to receive any scholastic honor; (3) to hold any 
school or class office; or (4) to participate in any 
school or class election or in any public-school 
exercise or athletic or other contest as a represen- 
tative of the school. Before a pupil may consum- 
mate membership in an honor society or organiza- 
tion in a school, receive any scholastic honor, hold 
any school or class office, or participate in any 
school or class election, public-school exercise, or 
athletic or other contest as a representative of the 
school the principal may require him or her to sign 
a written pledge stating that he or she is not a 
member of a fraternity or sorority. If subsequently 
it is proved that the pupil is a member of a fra- 
ternity or sorority, he or she shall be debarred 
from receiving a diploma.” Since 1914 fraternities 
have been officially barred but have persisted in 
some high schools chiefly because of lack of penal- 
ties for failure to comply with the regulation. In 
the opinion of school officials the new rule will 
make the ban effective. 

—The New York City board of education has 
amended its rules dealing with corporal punish- 
ment. The new by-laws change the wording of the 
regulation prohibiting corporal punishment. The 
former by-law was specific in that it declared that 
“no corporal punishment shall be inflicted in any 
of the public schools.” The new by-laws provide 
that “punishment of any kind tending to cause ex- 
cessive fear or physical or mental injury is for 
bidden in all public schools.” 

—The school board of Waltham, Mass., has con 
sidered a rule whereby executive sessions are en- 
gaged in providing at least four members are in 
favor of them. Mrs. Jessie M. Hughes embodied in 
her resolution the preamble that: “We deprecate 
the manner in which our activities have been mis 
represented at times. In future we desire to be 
judged principally by the results of our delibera- 
tions as indicated by our recorded votes and not 
on a reporter’s incomplete, biased. and colorful re- 
ports.” The resolution was tabled. 

—The Philadelphia hoard of education has ruled 
that all alien teachers must resign within two years 
unless naturalized within that time. A resolution 
passed by the Pennsylvania legislature in 1917 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 
nities. They decree that “no secret society, secret made it mandatory upon boards of education to re- 


quire all teachers and applicants for teachers’ posi- 
tions to declare their intention of becoming 
naturalized. The schools of Philadelphia employ 
9,385 teachers. Investigation reveals cases where 
teachers have declared their -intentions of becoming 
naturalized but delayed the procedure. 

—The board of education of Providence, R. L., 
has amended one of its rules so as to read: “No 
petition, report, resolution, communication or other 
matter shall be voted upon by the committee except 
at regular or special meetings which shall be open 
to the public; provided, however, that resolutions 
recommending or approving the purchase of land 
for school purposes may be voted upon in meetings 
not open to the public.” 

—When the Spokane, Washington, board of edu- 
cation found that the pupils were making it a 
practice to visit the county jail, a rule was adopted 
prohibiting such visitations on the ground that they 
had a degrading tendency. 

—tThe school committee of Salem, Mass., adopted 
a new set of rules governing the use of school halls 
for other than school use. “No charge shall be 
made for janitor service for parents’ meetings held 
not oftener than once a month in any one building. 

“In all other cases, the cost of janitor service 
must be borne by the person to whom the permit 
to occupy the school premises is granted and shall 
be paid to the superintendent of schools when the 
application is filed and by him paid to the janitor. 
If the superintendent of schools decides that it is 
necessary to wash the floor of any hall or room in 
consequence of its occupancy under a permit, he 
will fix the price to be paid therefore by the person 
to whom the permit has heen issued and no further 
permit may be issued to such person until such 
charge shall have been paid.” 

—The board of education of Pompton Lakes, N. J. 
took a definite stand on the matter of school dis- 
cipline. The board went on record as saying that 
“hoth the parent and pupil must realize that they 
must accept a fair share of responsibility. Where 
individual pupils continue to be indifferent to rules 
and regulations of the school, and where pupils 
commit serious acts of misconduct for which the 
school cannot be held responsible, then these pupils 
forfeit their rights and must be turned over to the 
county authorities if they are under 16 years of 
age. If they are more than 16, they must be with 
drawn from the school.” 
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MITCHELL MUSCLE PLANE 
Patent Applied For 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1801 Forest Home Ave. 
WISCONSIN 


3912 CARNEGIE AVE. 


MILWAUKEE 


: Branch Offices 
1949 UNIVERSITY AVE. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Featuring the 


MUSCLE PLANE 
The Body Builder 


The MITCHELL MUSCLE PLANE is a new 
Playground Device added to the “Mitchell” line. 
Shrieks of glee proclaim the children’s joyous ap- 
preciation of the Mitchell Muscle Plane. 
revolving around the center standard, it rises and 


Besides 


lowers to the motion of the children, like the waves 


of the sea. 


From one to thirty children can use it simul- 


taneously. 


STANDARD. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In sturdy construction, long life and easy opera- 
tion, it conforms with the usual high MITCHELL 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AT ONCE 





NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—John W. Davis, director of the bureau of at- 
tendance of the New York City department of edu- 
cation, recently applied for retirement under the 
provisions of the state law. Mr. Davis fought 
to continue at the head of the bureau which he 
organized over ten years ago. Upon reaching the 
maximum age limit of service, he obtained legisla- 
tion permitting him to transfer to the retirement 
system for administrative employees under which 
he was able to continue beyond 70 years. He has 
now asked that the application be withdrawn. 

—Mrs. Isaac W. Thorn, a member of the school 
hoard of Rahway, N. J., died on March 8 at her 
home in that city. Mrs. Thorn became a member 
of the board in February, 1923, and was the first 
woman to—hold a municipal office of importance. 
She had a wide and constant service as a school- 
board member, as a member of several local frater- 
nal societies, and was a friend and helper to all the 
poor and needy of the city. The mayor, the presi- 
dent of the school board, and representatives of the 
school faculties were present at the funeral services. 

—The school board at Wooster, Ohio, is composed 
of only three members, in compliance with a state 
law which provides that cities of less than fifty 
thousand population shall have boards of three or 
five members. Wooster, Delaware, Zanesville, and 
Wellston are the only cities in Ohio having school 
hoards of three members. 

During the past year, Mr. L. A. Woodward, an 
efficient member of the board resigned, and Mr. C. 
I. Correll was elected to succeed him on the board. 
The remaining members are Mr. J. W. Hooke and 
Mr. C. P. Foss. 

—Mr. Edward H. Lafetra, for several years presi 
dent of the board of education at Red Bank, New 
Jersey, died on April 1, at the age of 62 years. Mr. 
Lafetra’s death followed a long period of ill health. 

—Mr. C. 0. Cowles, president of the school board 
af Lindsay, Calif., is serving his fourth term. 

—Mr. Harry M. Devoe, deputy superintendent of 
buildings of the New York City hoard of education. 
has asked that he be retired in May. Mr. Devoe 
is a member of the staff of administrative emplovees 
of the board of education. 

—The New York City board of education has 
elected Mr. Wm. J. McGrath. formerly assistant 
director of the bureau of reference, research, and 
statistics. to the position of examiner, and Mr. Wm. 
A. Boylan, formerly a district superintendent, to 
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the position of associate superintendent. 

—-Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent of 
schools at Los Angeles, California, recently ob- 
served her seventieth birthday anniversary. Mrs. 
Dorsey entered the school system in 1896 as a 
teacher, and today she directs a system which has 
a daily attendance of 200.000 children. 

-The salary of Supt. William H. Perry of Leo 
minster, Mass., was increased from $4.000 to 
$4.200. 

—Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of the 
Philadelphia schools, has been unofficially ap- 
proached on accepting the superintendency of the 
Newark, N. J., schools. Before going to Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Broome was superintendent at East 
Orange, N. J. Dr. Broome, it is said, is well sup- 
ported by the Philadelphia board of education and 
is not likely to consider other offers. 

—The friends of Supt. David B. Corson of New- 
ark, N. J., do not intend that he shall retire June 
30 without another effort to retain him. An effort 
will be made in the board to rescind the former 
action. 

—W. ©. Griggs of Bessemer. Ala., was elected 
superintendent of the Mobile county and. city 
schools. 

L. W. Ragland of Normal. Tllinois. has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Petersburg, 
Tllinois. 

Mrs. C. C. Hodges has been reelected as super 
intendent of schools at Oakville, lowa. 

=-Mr. W. M. Johnston and Mr. John Hurly have 
been appointed as members of the State Board of 
Fdueation of Montana. 

—Miss Ethel Redfield, state commissioner of edu- 
cation of Idaho, has tendered her resignation, the 
seme to take effect July 1. 

Supt. A. A. Gaarder of Albert Lea, Minn., has 
been reelected for the ensuing year. 

—Mr. R. W. Harper has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Deeatur. Mich., to sueceed S. 
H. Dwight. 

—Mr. C. W. Grandy has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Shickley, Nebr. . 

Mr. Wm. B. Smith of Clarkston, Wash., will 
retire at the end of the school year. 

—-Mr. E. G. Traylor of Georgetown, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Sparta. 

——Mr. F. C. Schwartz of Monticello, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Wadena. 

Mr. Herbert N. Morse, formerly business manager 


of the New Jersey Department of Public Instrue 
tion, has been appointed assistant commissioner of 
education. Mr. Morse will continue his duties along 
similar lines, together with such other work as the 
commissioner may direct. 

—Supt. C. A. Waller of West Frankfort, TIl., has 
been elected president of the Southern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association. 

—Mr. R. E. Beebe of Mendota, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Naperville. 

—Supt. L. E. Johnston of Mancelona, Mich., has 
been reelected for another year. 

Mr. Max Brail has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Scottville, Mich. 

—Mr. Hugh S. Bonar of Richland Center, Wis., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Mani- 
towoc. 

—Supt. H. C. Lyon of Ballinger, Tex., has been 
elected president of the mid-Texas Division of the 
Texas Teachers’ Association. 

—Supt. J. E. Smith of Webster City, Iowa, has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. L. A. Baken has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Kensett, Iowa. 

—Mr. G. L. Huckaby has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at San Saba, Texas, to succeed 
W. W. Hart. 

—Supt. E. M. Blevins of Ritzville, Wash., has 
resigned, and will be succeeded by Mr. John God- 
dard of Ilwasco. 

—Supt. G. H. Kreinbring of Raymond, Minn., has 
heen reelected for the eighth year. 

—Mr. W. P. Ashton has been reelected as super- 
intendent of the Whiting consolidated schools at 
Whiting, Iowa. 

—Supt. F. E. Heinnemann of Wayzata, Minn., 
has been reelected for another year. ~ 

Mr. Stanley Wozniak of Hamtramck, Mich.. 
has been elected president of the department of 
superintendents and school board members of the 
Michigan Education Association. 

—Mr. James Avery of Mitchell, S. Dak.. has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Turton. 

Mr. W. H. Hunting has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Lovelock, Nev., for the next 
year. 

—Supt. John 8S. Clark of Waukegan, III 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. Arnold Gloor of Crookston, Minn., has 


been reelected for the third term, at a salary of 
£4,000, 
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----- Why pay $8,000 to $10,000 
a room for an old style School? 


O school board that has investigated the modern 

sanitary, economical, Fireproof Asbestos School 
Building will continue to pay from $8,000 to $10,000 
a room for the ordinary, old style school building. 


Machine methods, standardized design and large 
scale production have resulted in an entirely new and 
better type of school building for rural schools and 
Consolidated School Districts. 


Where the old style of school was built, these new 
school buildings are manufactured, with all the savings 
in cost that go with large scale manufacturing. 

The old style of school building was designed by a 
local builder or architect who knew little of the special 
requirements of school work. These new style asbestos 
schools are designed by experts and are carefully 
planned with a view to convenience, proper lighting, 
cleanliness and good taste. 

The new style of school costs about one-third as much 
as the old to build. It costs less to heat and less to 
maintain. 


Asbestos 


It can be had in any number of rooms from one up 
to the maximum requirements of a Consolidated 
District. 


It is warm in winter and cool in summer, because 
asbestos is a splendid insulator that keeps the warmth 
in during cold weather and keeps the heat out when 
summer comes. 


Manufactured from weather-proof, fire-proof, ver- 
min-proof material, these schools deteriorate less than 
any other type of building. Their asbestos roofs can’t 
rot; never leak; and grow harder and stronger as the 
years pass. The same is true of the walls. 


The simple design makes it easy to erect these schools. 
Only common labor is needed. 


Now is the time to prepare for next fall’s demands. 
Write us, stating the number of rooms required and 
number of pupils to be accommodated in the various 
rooms and we will advise you as to the cost. 


Buildings Company 


Liberty Trust Building — Broad and Arch Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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What a Wonderful Difference 
4 Minutes Can Make 


From THIS to ........THIS 


in four minutes 1s an easy job with 
The Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander 


RUSH away the scars on desks almost as 

easily as you erase a blackboard! Gouges, 
knife marks, scratches quickly disappear, as 
the powerful, fast-cutting Clarke Vacuum 
Portable Sander gets on the job. 


[It whisks away varnish—gets down to clean 
wood—works anywhere that you have an ordi- 
nary electric light socket. 


This remarkable machine weighs less than 23 
pounds — but in large industrial plants, it is 
doing the work formerly done by big, heavy, 
stationary, expensive machines. 


Used on floors, it turns out 800 to 1600 square 
feet of satin smooth surface per day. In man- 
ual training, it brings a fine industrial tool for 
instruction and adds a saving of drudging hand 
work. 


Schools, colleges, universities, have found that 
Clarke Vacuum Portable Sanders more than 
pay their way in maintenance savings — on 
tables, desks, manual training benches, wood- 
work—all through the schools. 


Now is the time to investigate the earning 
possibilities and saving possibilities of the 
CLARKE. Write Us Now. We will tell you 
how to SAVE on maintenance costs and make 
the work easy to do. 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CoO. 
3821 Cortland St., Dept. G.5, Chicago, IIl. 


IWERFEFUL ~ FAS? UTTING 
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Terminal Post 


—a big improvement in 
fence construction! 


See how graceful and distinc- 
tive this new post is. It 
means better-looking fences. 


And see how the chain link 

netting is fastened to the post. 
Sneak-thieves and mischievous boys 
can’t get it off from the outside. 


The fact that children cannot climb 
up this post is another big advan- 
tage. There are no bands on it for 
them to use as a stepladder. 


If you intend to purchase a fence it 
will pay you to obtain complete 
information regarding the Anchor 
Fence and this new and important 
feature of construction. It will also 
pay you to keep in mind that an 
Anchor Fence is galvanized through- 
out and that its intermediate as well 
as terminal posts are the strongest 
on the market. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service 

is nation-wide. A phone call, letter 

or wire places it at your disposal. 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents 
in Principal Cities. 
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OSEVELT 


THE NEW R02 HOOL 


4 UNIOR HIGH 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS 


after thorough trial 
Standardizes on the Dudley 


Mr. Nesbit here gives his 
experience “before and 


after.” Now his’ iocker oe 
troubles are over. 
If you want maximum waltace G. Nesbit. 


protection and complete 
satisfaction, you too will in- 
sist on the genuine Dudley 
Keyless Lock for your lockers. 


Send today for your Dudley Lock for tree 
examination and our self-financing plan. 


Triple Metals Corporation 


107 N. Wacker Drive, Dept. 16, Chicago, II. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
—Mr. John Franklin West, of Pasadena, Calif., 
whose term expires June 30, has been employed as 
deputy superintendent for one year. Mr. Wallace 
Newlin, head of the mathematics department of the 
Pasadena High School and Junior College, was 
elected as dean of the two institutions. 

—Supt. M. D. Thompson of Winnebago, IIl., has 
heen reelected with an increase in salary. 

—Supt. O. E. Capps of Butler, Mo., has been 
reelected for the next school year. 

—Mr. L. W. Collister, of Fairbury, Nebr., has 
_ elected superintendent of schools at Aberdeen, 
daho. 

—Mr. C. R. Martin, of Waconia, Minn., has ac 
cepted the superintendency at Lake City. 

—Mr. H. F. Hegstrom, of Stewart, Minn., has 
leen elected superintendent of schools at Arlington. 

—Supt. T. E. Roberts of Independence, Iowa, has 
een reelected for another year. 

—Supt. A. KE. Moyers of Sidney, lowa, has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Mr. T. L. Bystrom, of Marquette, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Athens. 

—Mr. P. G. Meranda of Camden, Ohio, has been 
tlected superintendent of schools at Arcanum. 

—Supt. James Cotter of Williamston, Mich., has 
heen reelected for a two-year term. 

—Mr. S. F. Hall of Columbus, Ohio, has been 
‘lected superintendent of schools at Lexington, to 
‘ueceed the late Mr. Renner. 

—Supt. R. E. Cotanche of Lawton, Mich., has 
en reelected for another school year. 

—Mr. S. E. Raines has announced his resignation 
4 superintendent of schools at Freeport, IIl. 

—Supt. S. H. Pollock of Sebring, Ohio, has been 
reelected for a three-year contract, at a salary of 
%3,000 per annum. 

—Supt. Henry Buellesfield, of Yankton, S. Dak.., 
las been reelected for his seventh consecutive term. 
‘Supt. Buellesfield has pursued advanced university 
work leading to a doctor’s degree. 

_—Mr. W. W. Christensen has been elected super- 
ltendent of schools at Burley, Idaho, to succeed 
W. F. Weisend, who will enter the University of 
Wisconsin. 

—Supt. J. D. Dasenbrock of Leigh, Nebr., has 

reelected for another year. 


—Supt. E. R. Foss of Wabasha, Minn., has been 
"elected for the coming year. 
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—Supt. B. B. Harris of Minatare, Nebr., has 
heen reelected for a third consecutive term. 

—Mr. H. D. Pickens of East McComb, Miss., has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Oxford. 

—Supt. L M. Wilkre of St. James, Minn., has 
heen reelected for another year. 

Supt. R. Ek. Goetz of Silverton, Oreg., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

—Mr. S. P. Stackley of Calhoun Falls, S. C., hax 
been elected superintendent of schools at Williams 
ton. 

—Mr. V. W. Downing has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Saranac, Mich., to succeed 
H. A. MacKachern. 7 

—Supt. Sidney Mitchell of Benton Harbor, Mich.. 
has been reelected for the next two years, at an in 
creased salary. 

—A. J. Smith of Clarksville, Tenn., has retired 
as superintendent of schools after a service of thir 
teen years. 

-—Supt. C. RK. Kremenak of Linn Grove, Lowa, has 
announced his resignation, effective with the close 
of the school year. 

Supt. J. A. Petska of Brook Park, Minn., has 
heen reelected for his eighth consecutive term. 

—Mr. J. F. Calaway of Potter, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Kimball. 

—Mr. E. L. Daugherty of Natoma, Kans., has 
heen elected superintendent of schools at Stockton. 

—Mr. F. B. Farmer has been reelected as super 
intendent of schools at Storm Lake, Iowa. 

—Mr. R. T. Wittinghill has been reelected ax 
superintendent at Hazard, Ky. 

—Supt. K. K. Tibbetts of Gilbert, Minn., has 
heen reelected for his tenth consecutive term. 

—Mr. Philip Fjelsted has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Biwabik, Minn., to succeed 
Philip Schweickhard. 

—Mr. J. L. Hutchinson of Port Austin, Mich., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Yale. 

—Mr. R. M. Moll, of Robesonia, Pa., has been 
elected as head of the Spring township schools at 
Spring, Pa. Mr. Moll is a graduate of the Key- 
stone State Normal School and holds two degrees 
given by Pennsylvania colleges. 

—Mr. F. W. McCarty of Riverdale, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Perrington. 

—Supt. R. H. Latham of Winston-Salem, N. C.. 
has been reelected for another year after completing 
seventeen years of service. Mr. F. H. Koos, assis- 





Cleveland Heights Board of Kducation 
Office of Director of Schools 


Triple Metals Corporation, 


After two or three months of study and trial 
of various locks, the Board decided to equip the new Cleveland 
Heights High School through out with the Dudley Key-less Lock, 


We have used various types of key locks and combina- 
tion locks in different schools for a number of years but have 
never been entirely satisfied with any of them. 
locks were used the keys were very often broken and it was neces- 
sary to file the locks to get into the lockers and with the com- 
bination locks, they were always being tampered with and too 
frequently unlocked by different people. 
no trouble with the Dudley Lock since their adoption last 

They have in fact proven so satisfactory thet since 
the installation of these locks in the High School they have 

been purchased for our Koosevelt Jr. High School and will undoubt- 
edly be consicdered standard equipment in all of our other schools. 


In addition to these locks giving us the maxium of 
protection they have caused considerable favorable comment be- 
cause of their neat appearance throughout the corridors and 

I will be pleased to correspond with anyhody you 
wish to refer to me regarding this equipment. 





WALLACE G. NESBIT 
OIMECTOR OF SCHOOLS 


a Geland nw : hts, e. Re ROCHE 








April 9, 1927. 












Where the key 


I have had practically 
















Yours very truly, 


Mthbaw fad 


Director of schools. 
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tant superintendent of schools, has been reelected 
for a fourth term. 

—Mr. E. R. Crowe has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Abbeville, 8S. C. Mr. Crowe will re 
tain his position as principal of the Union City 
schools. 

—Supt. C. W. Van Cleve of Springfield, Minn.. 
has been reelected for the coming year. 

—Mr. E. G. Tanruther has been elected superin 
tendent of schools at Delhi, Lowa. 

—Mr. D. S. Lauver of Fairview, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Coldwater. 

—Supt. F. B. Andreen of New Ulm, Minn., hax 
heen reelected for the coming year. 

—Mr. J. N. Crocker has resigned as superintend 
ent of schools at Sedalia, Mo. 

—Supt. A. D. Hefley of Blanco, Okla., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Mr. C. A. Templer of Stockton, Kans., has been, 
elected superintendent of schools at Moline. 

—Mr. B. L. Hassell of Trenton, Tenn., hax 
resigned, the same to take effect at the close of the 
school term. 

—Supt. R. E. Scott of Richmond, Tex., has been 
reelected for the coming year. 

—Mr. W. W. Isle of Duncan, Okla., has resigned 
his position. 

—Supt. W. M. Wilson of Pineville, Ohio, 
reelected for the next—school yeas——— 

—Supt. M. J. Crawford of Reed City, Mich., has 
heen reelected for-the-coming year. 

=-Supt. Thomas of Brown City, Mich., Tas been 
reelected for another year, at an increased salary. 

—Supt. J. W. Wyandt, of Bryan, Ohio, has been 
reelected for the fourth term. 

Supt. J. R. Mounce of Garner, Lowa, has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

Supt. H. W. Hartman of Onawa, lowa, has been 
reelected for his eighth consecutive term. 

—Mr. R. C. David of Clayton, Ga., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Calhoun. 

—Supt. J. W. Browning of Rhinelander, Wis., has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. C. A. Pederson of Montevideo, Minn., has 
heen reelected for a fifth term. 

—Mr. N. T. Myhre of Littlefork, Minn.. has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Stewartville. 

—Mr. R. W. Handke, Browntown, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Elk River. 


has beéu _ 
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Cleans better than soap! 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning 


specialists, are located at .. . 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona, Pa., 
Br'dze- 
port, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C., 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O., 
*Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, *Denver, *Des Moines, 
*Grand 
Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, *Indianapolis, *Jack- 
sonville, Fla., *Kansas City, *Los Anzeles, Louis- 
*Montreal, 
*New 
York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., *Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland, Ore., Provi- 
dence, Reading, *Rochester, Rockford, Rceck Island, 
*San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Lou's, Scuth Bend, 
Ind., Springfield, Ill., Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, 
*Tulsa, Okla., Utica, *Vanccuver, B. C., Williams- 
Little Rock and Memphis, 


Baltimore, *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, 


*Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal., 


ville, Ky., *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, 
Newark, Newburgh, N. Y., New Haven, 


port, Pa., Worcester, 


Tenn. 


*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carr‘ed 
in these citics. 
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ECAUSE OAKITE cleans 

by emulsification, it is bet- 
ter, faster, and more economi- 
cal to use, than soaps, soap 
powders, alkalis, or other 
washing compounds. A little 
OAKITE in a water solution 
completely removes chalk from 
blackboards, strips dirty dis- 
colorations and ink from desks 
and chairs, washes walls and 
woodwork thoroughly and 
cleans cooking utensils, trays 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 





—Mr. Henry McLaughlin of Highland Park, 
Mich., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Fordson, to succeed H. H. Lowrey. 

—Supt. Emil Estenson of East Grand 
Minn., has been reelected for a third term. 

—The board of education at Wetumka, Okla., has 
reelected the entire school faculty for the year 1927. 
Supt. R. B. Knight was given a substantial in 
crease in salary. 

—Supt. James H. Harris of Pontiac, Mich., has 
been reelected for a three-year term beginning July 
1, 1927, at a salary of $8,000.00 per year. 

—Charles F. Miller succeeds H. N. Sherwood as 
state superintendent of schools for Indiana. Fred 
Gladden, for three years a field examiner for the 
state board of accounts, becomes the assistant super- 
intendent of schools. 

—Miss Lorraine Hathaway has been reelected 
superintendent of the Egbert, Wyoming, school with 
an increase of salary. 

—David John Jones, superintendent of schools at 
Eugene, Oregon, was elected president of the Mon- 
tana club, a local organization. 

—The Edward B. Shallow Memorial Association, 
organized in New York City on March 7, comprises 
the superintendents, principals, teachers, and citi- 
zens of the city and has for its purpose the perpetu- 
ating of the splendid achievements of the late associ- 
ate superintendent of schools. The plan of the asso- 
ciation is to place either a mural painting or a 
memorial window in one of the new high schools 
recently planned by Dr. Shallow. 

—Mr. S. D. Shankland, secretary of the National 
Education Association, has been elected president 
of the Federal Schoolmen’s Club of Washington, 
D. C. 

—Charles P. Lynch, superintendent of schools at 
Lakewood, Ohio, on April 5th, won $2,400 through 
a decision of the Ohio supreme court. The court 
ruled that Mr. Lynch was entitled to increased sal 
ary for additional work above his contract price of 
$5,000 a year, which reversed a decision of the 
Cuyahoga court of appeals. 


Mr. Lynch’s salary had been raised by the Lake 
wood board of education because of additional work 
due to the opening of new schools. The state board 
of accounts held that the increase was illegal and 
the board of education brought suit for recovery of 
$480 paid under the increase. Mr. Lynch then 
brought suit for the entire amount of $2,400. 


Forks, 


Mr. W. B. Smith of Clarkston, Wash., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Twin Falls, 
Idaho. 

Supt. Herman Pfeifer of Harrington, Wash.. 
has been reelected for another year. 

—Mr. A. A. Slade of Casper, Wyo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Laramie. 

—E. M. Blevins has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Ritzville, Wash. 

—Mrs. L. O. Anderson has been reelected as su 
perintendent of schools at Waterville, Wash. 

Supt. H. E. Rogers of Stevenson, Wash., has 
been reelected for the next two years. 

—Supt- F. M. Lash of Camas, Wash., has been 
reelected for another two-year term. 

—Mr. W. G. Ballentine of Menomonie, Wis., has 
been elected president of the Wisconsin School Su- 
perintendents’ Association. Mr. E. J. MeKean of 
Tomah, was named secretary, and Mr. L. R. Creutz, 
Monroe, vice-president. 

—Mr. A. W. Crane of Creston, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Osceola. 

—James A. Moulton of Bear Lake, Michigan, 
has been elected superintendent of the consolidated 
school at Hoxeyville, Michigan. 

J. E. Smith was reelected superintendent at 
Webster City, Iowa, and A. G. Siverson was re 
elected principal of the high school. 

Max Brail of the faculty of the Central State 
Normal School, Michigan, was appointed superin 
tendent of the Scottville, Michigan, schools. 

—Hugh S. Bonar was chosen superintendent of 
schools at Manitowoc, Wis., to succeed Elmer W. 
Waite. Salary, $5,000. 

R. E. Beebe is the new superintendent of the 
Naperville, Ill., schools. 

—L. A. Baken was elected superintendent to suc- 
ceed G. M. Norem at Kensett, Lowa. 

-W. W. Hart, who after serving twelve years, 
was reelected superintendent at San Saba, Texas, 
has resigned. He will be succeeded by G. L. 
Huckaby. 

—E. M. Bleyins resigned the superintendency at 
Ritzville, Washington. John Goddards -was chosen 
his successor. 

—George H. Kreinbring was reelected superin- 
tendent at Raymond, Minnesota. 

—The board of education of Whiting, Iowa, re- 
elected Supt. W. P. Ashton. 

—Wayzata, Minnesota, retains F. E. 
mann as superintendent of schools. 


Heinne- 
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and other cafeteria equipment 
effectively. 


In fact, for all cleaning in class- 
rooms, laboratories, cafeterias, 
halls, and engine-rooms, OAK- 
ITE is the best material ob- 
tainable. 


Take advantage of our 18 years’ 
specialized cleaning experience. 
Give us the opportunity to help 
improve your cleaning, as we 
have done for so many others. 


Write us. No obligation. 


“Supt. BE. C., Broome of Philadelphia, was a 
sinall-town man,” says the “Public Service” folder 
of New York City. ‘He went from East Orange. 


N. J., with 50,000 people to Philadelphia with 2,- 
000,000. Once in the large city it was easy for 


Broome to show what manner of man he was. He 
might have ‘blown up,’ strutted around, let his 
subordinates work, stolen their credit, concealed for 
au long time his own weakness. What he did do was 
to win Philadelphia’s gratitude. It is worth study- 
ing because there are many other men waiting only 
fields to show their super-leadership.” 

—The Waukegan, Ill., board of edueation re- 
elected John 8. Clark, superintendent, with an in- 
crease of $1,000 in salary, bringing it up to $7,000. 

—~A. H. Ekblad of Grand Forks, N. Dak., goes as 
superintendent to Columbus, N. Dak., where he sue- 
ceeds P. J. Broen, who declined reelection. 

—Supt. Roger Zinn-of-Otare, Mich., has been re 
elected for another year. \ 

—Mr. Edwyn Pennington of Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at Far- 
well. 

—Mr. F. W. McCarty of Riverdale, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Perring- 
ton. 

—Supt. E. H. Babeock of Grand Haven, Mich.. 
has been reelected for a new three-year term, with a 
substantial increase in salary. 

Mr, O. H. Olsen has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Reed City, to sueceed M. J. Crawford. 

—Supt. W. B. Sheehan of Fennville, Mich., has 
heen reelected for his 23rd consecutive year. 

—Mr. H. C. Burnette has been elected superit- 
tendent of schools at Nicholasville, Ky., to succeed 
Mr. L. G. Wesley. : 

—Supt. L. L. Tyler of Muskegon, Mich., has been 
reelected for another year. 

—Supt. Frederick M. Lash of Camas, Wash., has 
been reelected for another two-year term. Mr. Las 
holds a master of arts degree from the University 
of Washington and is president of the Clark county 
unit of the Washington Education association. 

—Mr. J. N. Crocker has resigned as superintend- 
ent of schools at Sedalia, Mo. Mr. H. U. Hunt has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Crocker. 

—Mr. P. G. Miller has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Staunton, II. 


—Mr. R. E. Reebe of Mendota, IIl., has accepted 
the superintendency at Naperville. 


~ 
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FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE 
SPECIALIZED IN BONDS OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS. UNUSUAL 


PROBLEMS WILL BE GIVEN 





OUR BEST ATTENTION. 7 | 





C. W. McNEAR © COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1908 








—With a school-building program completed, the 
Denver, Colorado, board of education believes that 
with the sum of $500,000 added to its annual 
budget a pay-as-you-go plan can be carried out. 

—The Bluffton, S. C., school district has raised 
money through a bond issue for a new high school. 
This money was lost in a bank failure at Beaufort 


last year. The legislature has now passed an en- 
abling act whereby the county takes care of the 
loss. The bonds issued by the county and bearing 
four and three-fourths per cent interest, it is re- 
ported by Superintendent L. K. Hagood, were sold 
at par. 

—The village of Harvey, a suburb of Chicago, 
found itself short of funds which threatened to 
close the schools. The business men, through the 
local chamber of commerce, immediately raised 
$6,000 with the promise of raising more if needed. 
C. R. Craig, Jr., the chairman of the board, said 
that the stringency was due to a rapid increase in 
the school population. 

—The schools of San Joaquin County, California, 
are in trouble. Through some error on the part of 
the county officials, the treasury is short $70,000. 
Over 400 teachers must wait until July 1 for their 
salaries. 

—The school board of Jefferson City, Mo., voted 
a levy of $1 for school purposes and 20 cents for 
interest debt payments. 

—Supt. G. E. Brown of the Greeley, Colorado, 
schools recently came out in a public statement 
explaining why the school costs are higher.. He 
attributes the main cause to an increase in the 
school population, but also notes that property 
valuations have decreased from $16,050,220 to $16,- 
002,930, which necessitates an increase in the rate. 
He said: “Our increase in millage was two and one- 
half mills. If our valuation had been raised to 
equal the additional wealth brought into our dis- 
trict instead of decreased $50,000, the rate of 
increase in mills levied would have been much less. 
School taxes are of two types: special taxes to 
pay for salaries and running expenses, and bond 
taxes to pay for bonds and bond interest. Our 


special tax last year was .0094. This year it was 
.0109. This is a raise of one and one-half mills. 
This is due chiefly to our increased enrollment of 
354 pupils. Three hundred and fifty-four pupils is 
a large group—a whole school in itself. Of course 
that many additional pupils have cost more money.” 


—The board of education of Erie, Pa., will issue 
honds to the extent of $500,000 for the erection of 
new school buildings and the repair of old buildings. 
This is done under the authority of the $2,500,000 
hond issue voted in March, 1925. The $500,000 
bond issue will be spread over a period of twenty- 
five years, nine payments of $10,000 each; two of 
$15,000; seven of $20,000; two of $25,000; two 
of $35,000, and three of $40,000 each. 


—The school committee of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has asked the legislature to authorize the 
expenditure of $5,000,000 in carrying out a com- 
prehensive school-building program. 

—Commissioner Ferguson of the St. Paul, Minn., 
department of education has presented an analyti- 
cal study of school expenditures intended to show 
the actual conditions prevailing, and to lead to 
some necessary change in the financing of the city 
schools. 


The original home-rule charter of the city limited 
school expenditures to $6 per capita. In 1919 the 
$6 limitation was removed, permitting the schools 
to receive practically $12 instead of $6 per capita. 
In 1921 the total school expenditures amounted 
to $2,424,477, which based on the population of 
236,698, gives $10.24 per capita. In 1922 the per 
capita tax expenditures amounted to $10.86. In 1924 
it amounted to $11.40 and in 1925 it amounted to 
$11.46. 


The charter amendments of 1919 and 1923, while 
omitting the former limitation on the department 
of education, merely raised the general tax quota 
from $24 to $30 per capita with a tacit under- 
standing that the extra $6 should be allowed to the 
schools. It has been apparent for some time that 
the total tax quota of $30 is inadequate for effi- 
ciently conducting the city’s business. This is es- 
pecially true of the department of education. 

—The [Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
through R. C. Moore, its secretary, has urged that 
the school fund be increased from one to eight 
million dollars, in order to provide equality of edu- 
cational opportunity throughout the state. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 


—Supt. Everett C. Preston of Johnston, R. 1., has 
compiled data showing the results of «a study of 
veneral school finances in twelve towns in Rhode 
Island. The figures show the population of the 
town, the school population, the per cent of school 
enrollment, the cost per pupil, the total cost of edu- 
cation, and the valuation per pupil. 

The figures show that Warwick has the largest 
~chool population, with West Warwick, Bristol, and 
Westerly closely following. Johnston has a rank- 
ing of 6, with 1,812 pupils enrolled. 

Of the 12 towns, Westerly, North Providence, 
Johnston, and Barrington, have the largest per cent 
of school enrollment. Johnston and Barrington 
lead with 21 per cent, while North Providence and 
Westerly follow with 20 per cent. Lincoln was 
ranked lowest, with 11 per cent enrollment. 

In respect to the cost per pupil for instruction, 
Barrington, Lincoln, and Cumberland report costs of 
76, $74, and $71 per pupil, while Westerly follows 
with $69, and Warwick with $67 per pupil. The 
lowest rank was taken by Johnston with $50.87 per 
pupil. 

Of the 12 towns, Warwick had the highest cost 
for education, reporting $209,316. Westerly fol- 
lowed with $158,473. West Warwick with $155,869, 
und Cumberland with $142,666. Johnson reported 
$92,232, and the lowest on the list was Coventry, 
with $60,117. 

Barrington had the highest valuation per pupil, 
$9,899, while Westerly, Warren, and Warwick re- 
ported more than $8,000 respectively. Johnston 
was the lowest on the list, with $4,057. 


—Bremerton, Wash. At the spring school elee- 
tion, the five-mill school levy was approved by 4 
large majority. A bond issue in the amount of 
$40,000 has been approved for a new central school. 


—The state of Georgia collected $6,000,000 more 
in taxes in 1926 than during the year previous, 
according to a recent annual report of Gen. William 
A. Wright, comptroller general. The disbursements 
last year amounted to $23,927,224 and were dis- 
tributed among agricultural schools, higher educa- 
tional institutions, pensions, public schools, normal 
and technical schools, universities, and various in- 
stitutions of the state. 

The report shows that the income for the public 
schools was only $5,000,000, despite the fact that 
under the law, one half of the total income of the 
state should go to the schools. Eight million dol- 


(Concluded on Page 122) 
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Every School Needs a “Van” Cafeteria 


VERY school needs a cafeteria. Ergo, every ictiieainetiil 
° ,a‘*Van”’ Cafeteria in 
school needs a “Van” Cafeteria— because econ- the Bolton High School, 
ote ‘ Alexandria, La. In circle be- 
omy, dependability and lasting endurance are fun- low, kitchen of the Bolton 

4% . ig ool. 
damental qualities of “Van” Equipment. Any “Van” ; 

Lower view, an unusually large 


user (there are thousands) will tell you why! ane qone 2 Chee 
W. Va. 


~ 
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Our Engineers will gladly show you how a “Van” Cafeteria 
will meet your needs. Or, if you require replacements, how 
to fill these most advantageously. There is no difference in 
cost. You can judge for yourself the difference in calibre 
between ‘‘Van” Equipment and any other. 
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CLEVELAND LOUISVILLE 
alana EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD DETROIT 
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300 LABORATORY DESIGNS 





The illustration above shows the massive beauty of the 
Sheldon six-foot table equipped with the individual fume hood. 
Sheldon tables are built of oak material, 50°> heavier than that 
used in ordinary furniture, and in addition are bolt re-enforced 


in every joint. 


(Concluded from Page 120) 
lars more would put the rural schools on a sound 
basis. 

—Bristol, Va.-Tenn. The citizens of Bristol, 
Tenn., have voted a $50,000 bond issue. This money 
is for a new school plant. Superintendent R. B. 
Rubens has begun plans for the construction of 
the new building. 

—Asheville, N. C. The county school board here 
sold $125,000 bond issue, for the Biltmore school, 
on March 17, to a Detroit-Toledo investment firm. 
Fourteen other companies made bids for these five 
per cent bonds. 

—Abingdon, Va. The Washington county school 
board was faced with a shortage of funds for the 
operation of its schools for the present session. 
A number of schools have already been closed a 
month early. Some schools are being operated by 
private subscription and some are continuing their 
work by unpaid teachers so as to give the boys and 
girls the best possible opportunity. 

—School bonds in the amount of $5,000,000 have 
been sold by the state of North Carolina to a syndi- 
cate of New York bankers. The bonds bear four 
and one-quarter per cent interest and will net the 
anvestors 4.15 per cent. 

—Poplar Bluff, Mo. The school board has taken 
steps to reduce school expenditures in order to 
effect a saving of $5,000 in the year’s budget. Plans 
have been made to eliminate several departments. 

—Gadsden, Ala. The board of education has 
asked the Etowah county board to authorize an elec- 
tion for voting on a special three-mill tax levy for 
school purposes. 

—Atlanta, Ga. A charter amendment providing 
a special tax for school purposes and setting up a 
plan for divorcement of schools from the city coun- 
cil has been approved by a joint committee of the 
city council and the board of education. The plan 
provides for the elimination of the present $1.50 
tax rate, and the substitution of a tax rate of from 
$1.60 to $1.75, which is to be divided equally be- 


tween the schools and the city government. The 
sentiment of the committee is toward the $1.75 


limit, which would place the schools on a living 
basis permanently, inasmuch as the income of the 
schools would increase automatically in proportion 
to the increased population and increased tax 
values. Under the plan, there would be an increase 
in the city’s gross income of about $800,000 annu- 
ally, with the schools receiving an additional $400,- 
000 and the city an additional $400,000. 


Whether you are equipping a_ senior high 
school, a junior high school, or a consolidated 
school, you will find among the 300 standardized 
Sheldon designs, furniture which has been devel- 
oped with your very problem in mind, and which, 
as the result of our 27 years’ experience, is beyond 
the experimental stage, incorporating principles 
of design and construction which assure supreme 
durability and promote maximum educational effi- 
ciency. Therefore, it will serve you the best and 
last you the longest, thus establishing the only 
true standard of economy. 


Sheldon furniture is completely illustrated and 
described in our new catalog No. 22, which is just 
off the press. A copy of the new catalog will be 
mailed you on receipt of the attached coupon 
checked to indicate the departments which you are 
interested in equipping. 


E.H. Sheldon & Co. Mfrs. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


of PROVEN MERITS 


C] Physics 
C1) Biology 


Carthage, Mo. The annual school levy for 1927 
has been set at $1.75 on each $100 valuation, which 
represents an increase of fifteen cents over the 1926 
levy. 

—Jefferson City, Mo. The school board has 
asked for a school levy of $1.20, which is twenty 
cents higher than last year. An increase in the 
enrollment has made the additional levy necessary. 

—The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
adopted a budget of $1,896,650 for the next year, 
which is an increase of less than $50,000 over the 
budget of last year. The budget will require the 
tull fifteen-mill levy, with an allowance of one mill 
for new buildings and additions. An increase of 
approximately one half a mill is allowed for eur- 
rent school expenses. 

—Jefferson City, Mo. On April 5, the voters 
were asked to approve an increase in the school 
levy from 40 cents to 100 cents. An increase in 
school enrollment and school needs has made thie 
increase necessary. 

—The Oklahoma State Board of Education has 
approved claims of $1,200,000 from 1,600 districts 
under the temporary “‘weak-aid” bill setting aside a 
fund of $1,500,000. 

The requisitions received totaled $2,000,000 but 
the state board was careful to pare the amounts to 
a practical working basis. The Cherokee district 
which had asked for $4,173 was given $2,800. The 
Shawnee district, which appealed for $22,039 was 
allowed $10,000, as compared with $18,000 received 
under the last weak-aid appropriation. Outside of 
Shawnee, 33 other districts in Pottawatomie county 
were allotted special state aid. 

—The school board of Bucyrus, Ohio, has found 
it necessary to borrow $39,162 in addition to the 
$60,000 loan previously authorized, to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the schools. The loan was made 
necessary because of a delay in the collection of 
the December, 1926, taxes caused by litigation over 
the county tax duplicate. The loan was made in 
anticipation of the tax settlement from the county 
auditor and will be repaid as soon as the tax money 
is available. 

—The school board of Kansas City, Kans., with 
the aid of the pay-as-you-go plan, has in the last 
three years expended $600,000 for new buildings 
and additions. 


—A summary of the accomplishments of the 
recent legislative session of Arkansas shows a 
variety of measures concerning authority of county 
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[] Chemistry 


(1) General Science 
C1) Cooking 
[] Sewing 
[] Manual Training 
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boards of education, improvement of teachers in 
service, and relief measures. 

Senate Bill 210 provides that money assigned to 
an equalizing fund may be distributed by the state 
board of education according to the school needs of 
the community. 

Senate Bill No. 44 provides that the permanent 
school fund may be used as a revolving fund to aid 
districts which have been unable to borrow money 
at a rate of interest as low as six per cent. No 
district borrowing more than $10,000 may partici- 
pate in the fund. 

House Bill No. 24 authorizes school boards to 
issue school bonds for deficits accumulated by rea- 
sons other than buildings and equipment. 

—Pacifie City, Wash. A special ten-mill levy 
and a $1,000 bond issue for a gymnasium were de- 
feated in the school election on March 8. 

—A special tax levy of ten mills to raise $40,000 
has been proposed by the school board in order to 
continue the schools for the remainder of the school 
year. 

—Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education 
has adopted a school budget of $3,338,326 for the 
year 1927-28. The budget which aggregates about 
$33,000 more than was asked last year, is expected 
to show a reduction in taxation rate per thousand. 
The budget allows $2,205,215 for general school pur- 
poses and $1,132,110 for payment of bonds and 
interest. 

—The school board of North Adams, Mass., has 
protested reductions of $3,050 made by the city 
council in the city school budget. The school board 
holds that it cannot get along with less than $286,- 
317, as was originally asked, and has urged that 
the sums be restored to the schools. 

—Harvey, Ill. The public schools have _ been 
rescued from their financial plight by a popular 
subscription of $12,000 and will be able to remain 
open until June 17. In March the school board 
faced a serious lack of funds and contemplated 
closing the schools on April 22. Later the local 
chamber of commerce organized a committee to 
raise a relief fund, with the result that the neces 
sary $12,000 was raised to carry over the schools 
until the close of the term. The crisis in the 
schools was attributed to the rapid growth of the 
city and the fact that property is reassessed only 
quadrennially. The chamber of commerce body was 


commended by County Supt. Edward T. Tobin for 
its wonderful public spirit in aiding the schools. 
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Hotel Leamington, Oakland, 
California. 
and Vulcan-equipped. The ac- 


New, luxurious 


companying photograph shows 


Leamington’s modern kitchen 


and the battery of Vulcans. 


Seville-Biltmore Hotel, Havana, 
Cuba. Not too far to be reached 
by Vulcan! Installation by W. 
J. Buzzini, Inc., New York. 





Chastleton Apartment Hotel, 


Washington, D.C. Picturesque 
residential hotel served by Vul- 
can Hot-Top gas ranges. In- 
stallation by Dulin & Martin, 


Washington. 
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These fine new hotels 
have all installed VULCANS 


Kitchen of the Leamington Hotel 


we is the trend in the newest hotel kitchens? Look 
through the cosmopolitan centers of the East. Go 
South to Florida and Cuba. Inspect California’s latest hotels. 
Everywhere you will observe the steady continent-wide 
tendency to select Vulcan heavy-duty equipment! 

The chefs like the red hot spot. It gives them just the 
cooking surface they need. They have grown accustomed to 
grouping their pots around that spot. They depend on the 
graduated heat zones for better cooking results. They get 
these features in the Vulcan! 

The patented aeration plate over each burner is one im- 
portant reason for these better results. The four rings on the 
Vulcan mean perfect heat control and /ower fue/ costs. These 
features are exclusively Vulcan! 

If you are planning a new kitchen, or re-equipping an old 
one, keep the Vulcan facts before you. Send for your free 
copy of the Vulcan book. Hotel Department, Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation, 18 East 41st Street, New York. 
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Arlington Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. The Vulcans quickly won 
: the kitchen staff's favor. Instal- 
lation by The Stern Company, 


Washington. 













HotelGeorge Washington, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. Installation 
by John Van Range Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 























New Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Battery of 31 
Vulcan ranges, 3 ovens and 20 
broilers. Installation by L. Barth 


& Company, New York. 
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\ MAY WE 
ITE SERVE YOU 


On Your Kitchen and Dining Room 
Requirements? 








LIFETIME of experience combined with 

the latest ideas in designing and manu- 
facturing school kitchen and dining room 
equipment, enables us to furnish you the type 
of service that really meets your needs. 


Write for our quotations on 


Ranges Dish Warmers 
Bake Ovens Coffee Urns 
Steam Tables ‘* China Ware 
Steam Cookers Silverware 
Dish Washers Glassware 


Utensils and Supplies 


uotations gladly given without obligation on 
any size order from a complete installation 
layout down to small replacement supplies. 





Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Born Ranges and Equipment 


the CLEVELAND RANGE (o. 


General Offices and Factory 3323 Vega Avenue, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| EVERYTHING 
| or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN 





New Schools and to 
Make Old Schools New 


Nothing contributes so much to the mod- 
ernizing of a school as an up-to-date, super- 
clean and ultra attractive lunch room. For 
these walls and for counters and table tops, 
Vitrolite is unrivaled. 





Its hard, fire-polished surface is non-porous, 
defying dirt, grease or any substance. 
Knives cannot scratch it; pencils leave no 
marks. Neither does it grow dull, discolored 
nor craze. A damp cloth keeps it clean 
and beautiful. 


Vitrolite offers greatest advantages for 
many other school uses—toilet compart- 
ments, corridor wainscoting, laboratories. 
Installations require no expensive rebuild- 
ing of existing walls. May we send sample 
and new folder containing facts and de- 
tailed drawings? 


ITROLITE 


BETTER THAN MARBLE 


Tue Campen Junior Hicu Scuoor, Campen, N. J. 
Clyde S. Adams, Architect, Philadelphia 


The structure pictured in this copy is 
completely Kitcheneered by Dougherty 








Kitcheneering 
is an Art! 


| School authorities realize the necessity of 
having the modern school building impecca- 
ble in every detail of equipment. 


Dougherty, after having striven for three- 
quarters of a century to attain the acme of 
perfection in this art, offers a Kitcheneer- 
ing Service that assures the ultimate in 
Appearance, Durability and Economy. 


French Ranges, Steam Tables, Ovens, Urns, 
Electrical Devices, Machines, China, Glass, 
Refrigerators, Silverware and General Uten- 
sils for Kitchens, Bakeries and Cafeterias. 


/ 


DAV AV AV AV AVA, 

















THE VITROLITE COMPANY W. F. Dougherty & Sons, Incorporated 














Suite 603, 133 W. Washington St., Chicago Factory: Parkersburg, W. Va. | 1009 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES ——_— Branch: 914 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Atlanta Cleveland Miami Portland Colombia,S.A. Mexico City | 

Baltimore Dallas Minneapolis Providence Copenhagen Montreal - 
Boston Denver New Orleans San Francisco Havana Osaka 

Brooklyn Detroit New York Seattle Johannesburg San Juan 

Buffalo Kansas City Omaha St. Louis London Shanghai 

Cincinnati Los Angeles Philadelphia Tampa Melbourne Vancouver, B.C. 





Pittsburgh Washington 
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The second floor pupils, following out 
their usual drill, rushed to the Tubular 
Fire Escape and slid down singly to 
the ground, where they formed in line 
again and marched off, led by the 


teachers.99 


The Potter Tubular Slide 


was used in their escape 
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THIS BOOK 
SENT FREE 


Full of Information 


regarding the planning of safe build- 


ings, fire drills, the care of school build- 


ings, colleges, etc. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1858 Conway Building 


BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES OF 


THE PAST MONTH 
March to April 


CALIFORNIA — San Bernardino Co., 
Redlands High-Sch. Dist., Miss Ida M. 
Collins, Supt., San Bernardino, Calif.$ 

CONNECTICUT — New Britain, School, 
22nd Series, S. H. Holmes, Supt..... 

INDIANA — Indianapolis, Sch. Dist., 
Beet OU, GOW, Bs oasis ces sisncss 

KANSAS — Dodge City, Sch. Dist., 0. 
SS = Oe ee 

MASSACHUSETTS — Danvers, School, 
John C. Anthony, Supt.............. 

MICHIGAN — Flint, Union Sch. Dist.. 
RA eee eee 

MICHIGAN — L’Anse Twp., Single Sch. 

RMR catenin oon Reta th arn eva is 

NEW JERSEY — Nutley, Sch. Dist., 
_Paul R. Radcliffe, Supt............. 

NEW JERSEY — Nutley, Sch. Dist., 
_Paul R. Radcliffe, Supt............. 

NEW JERSEY—Weehawken, Twp., Sch. 

NEW YORK — Jamestown, Sch. Dist., 
° M. J. Fletcher, aos 4 5h a Cashes 

NEW YORK — New York, School Con- 
_Struction, Dr. Wm. O’Shea, Supt.... 

NEW YORK — Rochester, Revenue 
(School). H. S. Weet, Supt........ 

OHIO — Chillicothe, Sch. Dist., Geo. 
i OU, TU 4 i scixseseeixssans 

OKLAHOMA — Tulsa, Sch. Dist., P. P. 
RT 6 os a ais 

PENNSYLVANIA — Erie, Sch. Dist., 
we ©, Diehl, Gant... 6. iscccsccess 

PENNSYLVANIA — New Castle, Sch. 
Dist.. Clyde C. Green, Supt......... 

PENNSYLVANIA—Steelton, Sch. Dist., 
Charles Davis, Supt................ 

RHODE ISLAND — East Providence, 
School Building, J. R. D. Oldham, 
ee are ee ee 
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BUILDING NEWS 

—Ventura, Calif. The new building of the Ven- 
tura Union High School was recently occupied. 

—Bonds in the amount of $17,000 have been 
voted in Summerland County, California. The 
money will be used for the purchase of a site and 
the erection of a new school. 

—Mankato, Minn. On March 26 the voters of 
the city approved a bond issue of $400,000 for the 
erection of two schools, one a junior high school, 
and the other a grade school. Mr. George Pass, 
Jr., of Mankato, has been selected as architect for 
these buildings. 


—Fairmont, W. Va. The board of education has 
asked the voters to approve a bond issue in the 
amount of $940,000 for a new building program. 
The program will involve the erection of a senior 
high school, a combination grade-and-high school 
for colored children, and annexes to two schools. 
Mr. William B. Ittner, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
selected as architect for the new buildings to be 
erected. 


—New York, N. Y. From May, 1920, to June, 
1926, there were erected 210 elementary, high, and 
special school buildings providing 254,714 sittings, 
according to a report by Supt. William J. O’Shea. 
Appropriations for school buildings during the 
period were $161,434,200. 


—Mr. C. L. Wooldridge has been employed by the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., board of education to act as con- 
sulting engineer in the planning and construction 
of new school buildings for the city. Mr. Wool- 
dridge will prepare an architect’s detailed program 
for each of the new buildings to be erected and will 
supervise the preparation of the architect’s prelimi- 
nary sketches and contract plans and specifications. 
An administration building and a large addition to 
the Oliver High School are in immediate contempla- 
tion. 


—Santa Monica, Calif. The board of education 
has asked the citizens to approve a bond issue of 
$1,500,000 for new school buildings. 

—Boston, Mass. A building program for the 
vear 1927, involving land and buildings, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,889,587, has been adopted by the 
board of apportionment. The largest item in the 
program is a high school for the Hyde Park dis- 
trict, to be erected at a cost of $1,286,000. During 
the past vear the board expended $15,118,502 for 
the maintenance of the public schools. 


This is not a catalog 
and is usually sold. 





—tThe school board of Easton, Pa., has honored 
Dr. Frank T. Clark, a former member of the board, 
by giving his name to the new recreation field 
adjoining the Shull Junior High School. Another 
field has been named in memory of Mr. Charles M. 
Magee, a member of the board, who died in Jung, 
1921. Both of these men had served as president 
and had given unselfish service toward the better- 
ment of education. 

—Kansas City, Mo. The board of education has 
been obliged to temporarily discontinue its build- 
ing program for lack of funds. Of $5,000,000 voted 
in June, 1925, only $500,000 remains unexpended, 
which must be preserved for emergencies. 

Of the original $5,000,000, $3,000,000 has heen 
expended, and $1,151,114 is under contract. This 
leaves approximately $850,000, but $350,000 of this 
amount has been designated for approved projects. 

In connection with the report on the building 
fund, Mr. James Nugent, president of the board, 
commented on the seriousness of conditions in the 
housing situation. About 21 schools are in need 
of new buildings to replace inadequate and out-of- 
date structures. Many of the buildings have in- 
sufficient facilities for heating and sanitation. 

—The school board of Oklahoma City has be- 
gun a survey of building needs for the next year. 
At least three new buildings have been asked by 
school patrons. 

—Brinkley, Ark. The school board has sold 
bonds to the amount of $110,000. The proceeds of 
the bond issue will be used for the erection of a 
high school. 


—A state law providing that doors of Kansas 
school buildings of two or more stories must open 
outward, has recently been extended to include 
churches and pool halls, in a bill passed by the 
Kansas senate. Many minor changes have been 
made in the law to make it easier of interpre- 
tation by the courts. 


—The school board of Tulsa, Okla., has received 
bids on $750,000 worth of school bonds. The pro- 
ceeds of the bond issue will be used for the erection 
of new buildings and for the building of additions 
to present structures. 

—Boston, Mass. The school board will expend 
$2,889,587 during 1927 for new land and buildings, 
of which $1,286,000 will be used for a site and the 
erection of a 36-room school in the Hyde Park dis- 
trict. 
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Laboratory Cquipment 
TO DAY. . 


which will serve for years to come 


HERE is no substitute for consistently accurate results in laboratory work. You 
must be confident that your equipment will yield the same high performance year after 
In spite of the hardest use, there must be no failure. 


For 32 years our basic policy has been to manufacture the kind of apparatus which will 
give, in terms of educational results, the greatest return for every dollar invested. Our 
designs have been developed by teachers of long experience; our manufacturing is super- 
vised by men having the viewpoint of both the teacher and the engineer. 


Regardless of 


cost, every feature having proved educational value has been incorporated. 


Our Toepler-Holtz Machine is gear-driven, our Lecture Table Galvanometer is calibrated 
by hand. Our Support Rods are Parkerized, our Interhooking Laboratory Weights are 
turned from solid bars of steel—these are just a few of a hundred reasons why teachers 
who know, specify Harcourt Laboratory Equipment year in and year out. 


l-E KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY 


79 Amherst Street- Cambridge Massachusetts 
“Branch~ 70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Acting upon the report of the board of appor- 
tionment, the board has appropriated $470,000 for 
the Mann school, $226,000 for a school in the Long- 
fellow district, $200,000 for the reconstruction of 
buildings in the Warren-Bunker Hill districts, 
$81,000 for the Tileston district, and $71,000 for 
an addition in the north end. The report on ex- 
penditures for land and buildings shows that a 
total of $4,317,824 has been expended for lands. 
plans, and construction of new buildings during 
the financial year 1926. There is an unexpended 
balance of about $1,800,000 remaining in the fund. 

—The bond issue of $60,000 for a new school build- 
ing at Gibbon, Nebr., was defeated by a vote of 164 
to 122. It was cited that nonresident pupils in 
the school bring in a total of $7,000 yearly. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. A survey recently completed 
by the legislative committee of the school board 
shows that fourteen new buildings and additions 
must be erected at a cost of more than $4,000,000 
in order to provide proper housing facilities. The 
survey of immediate needs of the schools empha- 
sizes the contention of the school board that re- 
doubled efforts will be necessary for several years 
to come in order to meet the housing needs. The 
program of construction will require an expendi- 
ture of approximately $2,000,000 a year. 

—Revere, Mass. The position of supervising 
janitor has been eliminated by the school board. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. Investigators of the district 
attorney’s office recently arrested a real estate 
dealer, and two members of the town of Greenfield 
school board on charges of bribery. The three men 
admitted that $6,400 had passed between them in 
connection with the sale of a $23,000 school site. 
The site was purchased by the real estate dealer, 
for $12,000, and offered to the school board for 
$23,000. The two board members who asked for 
shares in the profits of the deal, were each given 
$3,200. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. Under an agreement between 
the mayor and the city engineer, it is proposed to 
save the city the cost of employing an architect for 
each new school building by the adoption of a 
standard plan for grade buildings. The plans of 
the Glenwood Avenue School, under the proposed 
plan, will be used for the new school in Eastwood. 
The adoption of a standard plan for grade build- 
ings, it is claimed by the city officials, will make 
possible a standard schoolhouse which can be 


erected on almost any type of site with little 
alteration. 

—Omaha, Nebr., The school board has taken 

steps to float notes not to exceed $750,000 with the 
local banks on a prorated basis in order to meet 
the financial needs of the schools during the re- 
mainder of the school year. The money will be 
drawn from the banks as needed and the notes 
will expire August 1. 
Lawrence, Kans. A radical revision of the 
school-building program is proposed as a result 
of the failure of the bill providing for a two-mill 
tax levy for the construction of a new school. 
A bill intended to amend the law relating to build- 
ing schools by direct levy was passed by the Kansas 
house, but was killed in the senate. 

—Shawnee, Okla. A comprehensive building pro- 
gram to provide for the needs of the school during 
the next year or two has been presented to the 
board of education by Supt. H. G. Faust. The pro- 
gram provides for the erection of two 2-room units 
at the Wilson School, and ten additional rooms at 
six other buildings to meet the increased demand 
sae a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 

AN ARGUMENT FOR THE ALL-YEAR 

SCHOOL 

Schools are accepted as social institutions doing 
a work of society. The purpose and function of 
these schools is to routine acts of the community 
so that the community may conserve its time and 
energy for other important matters affecting the 
general welfare. Just as it is necessary for an 
individual to change his habits and substitute new 
ones for old, so it is necessary for social institu- 
tions to cease to function after established pattern 
and adjust themselves to different habits. Society 
is changing, it is ever in a state of flux. Social 
institutions are constantly forced to readjust 
themselves to these changed conditions and the 
all-year school is an attempt on the part of 
society’s institutions to readjust itself to new, 
changed, and more complex conditions than the 
traditional school was able to contend with suc- 
cessfully. In other words, there is more oppor- 
tunity in this type of school to attain social effi- 
ciency than in the traditional school. Can this 
type of school be interpreted to the public with 
more force and clarity than the traditional type? 

—STANLEY H. ROLFE, Newark, N. J. 
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for space and equipment. The school board esti- 
mates there is an increase of 200 pupils each month 
and that the increase for next year will reach fully 
600 pupils. 

—Greensboro, N. C. The school board has pur- 
chased sites for three grammar schools as the first 
step in the opening of its new building program. 
The group plan of architectural planning and 
supervision has been approved for use in all school- 
construction activities. 

—A study of the school expenditures of St. Paul, 
Minn., indicates that the major part of the in- 
crease during the last decade has been made in 
the last five years, which would indicate that the 
increase in school population is in the ascend: 
ency. Translating this into teachers and money, 
it means an annual increase of thirty teachers, 
or approximately $50,000. It means further the 
erection of a 30-room school building every year, 
costing approximately $350,000, the purchase of 
new equipment, added janitorial and maintenance 
expense, and other items. 

Since 1916 two bond issues, totaling $8,000,000 
have enabled the school authorities to replace old 
structures condemned as unfit for school purposes, 
to purchase new sites and to erect new buildings 
and additions to care for the growth of the school 
system. : 

Summarizing the entire building activities, it 18 
indicated that under the $8,000,000 bond issues: 

20 additions to existing buildings have been made. 

29 new buildings erected, of which seven were 
replacements. 

8 old buildings were remodeled. 


36 new sites were purchased, and three additions 
to old sites. 


In this tabulation are included eight junior 
high-school buildings costing approximately %, 
400,000. Another junior high school now in proces 
of erection will cost $260,000. 

Of the eight junior high-school buildings, fou 
are first units with provision and plans for late 
additions. All of these buildings are filled, hene 
considerations of additions must soon be under 
taken. 

—Okmulgee, Okla. A bond issue of $250,000 w# 
approved by a ten-to-one vote. The building P!* 
gram for the next year calls for the’ erection ° 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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It pays to Install only the Best 
-Get Kewaunee 


When one friend writes another—confidentially—advice as to 


Laboratory equipment, it may be assumed that he speaks from the 
heart. 


We have been permitted to see a letter written by one success- 
ful Superintendent to another—a friend, who had sought his 
advice as to what Laboratory Furniture to install. 


We quote from the letter: 


“We have two new buildings—the High School and the new 
Normal Building. Both are fitted with Kewaunee. Our Chemis- 


try and Physics Tables are the acme of perfection. Nothing 
better. 


“Your building is new and it pays to install only the best. Get 
Kewaunee.” 


Many Similar Letters 


One of the greatest satisfactions of our business is the fre- 
quency with which we receive similar assurances that our efforts 
to make Kewaunee superior have been successful. 


A Kansas Board of Education wrote: “We do not believe 


there is anything on the market comparable with Kewaunee 
Furniture.” 


For Your Convenience 
Our Engineering Department 


Our Engineering Department will gladly prepare, on request, 
blue print floor plans for any building or buildings you desire to 
equip with Laboratory Furniture, showing the location of each 
piece of equipment with floor connections, locating pipe for drain- 
age and the supply of hot and cold water, gas, vacuum, ‘com- 
pressed air, steam, distilled water, electricity, etc. 


Free—the Kewaunee Book 


The most complete book of this industry, we believe, illustrat- 
ing our entire line, some of the desks in natural colors. It will be 
sent without charge, prepaid, to any instructor or official who 
replies, giving his position and using the stationery of the institu- 
tion. Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


Cor 





LABORATORY. FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


101 LINCOLN ST., CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. 25 E.JACKSON BLVD. 70 FIFTH AVENUE 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Denver Greensboro, N. C. EI Paso 





Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Little Rock 
No. 1006 Philadelphia a —— DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 
rere = : olumbus Phoenix , , 
ee BIOLOGY LABORATORY TABLE Py aoe mag Houston San Francisco This table accommodates four students at one time, 
ere a complete work-table is desired, this will incoin, Nebr. 


Spokane Des Moines 


furnished also for two students if desired. With or 
New Orleans 


fill the need admirably. without attached swinging stools. 


Jackson, Miss. Salt Lake City 


STUDENT’S CHEMISTRY DESK No. 862 


Exposed plumbing and troughs. Accommodates 16 students 
working in sections of 8. 
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(Concluded from Page 126) 
two grade schools, an addition to the high school, 
and additions to several grade schools. 

—Brighton, Colo. The board of education has com- 
pleted the erection of a high school having accommo- 
dations for 400 students. The building was occu- 
pied March 7 following special exercises in both the 
old and new buildings. 

—New York City will begin the construction of 
a special sort of playground “which is to be adapted 
to the peculiar conditions of population congestion 
in that city. The playground which is six stories 
high, will be built in the form of terraces, with 
open-air ramps leading to each level. It will con- 
tain an auditorium, dance hall, swimming pool, 
gymnasium, and bowling alleys, together with com- 
plete playground equipment for small children. 
Altogether the playground will cover over 100,000 
square feet of open-air space and about 127.000 feet 
of indoor space. 

—New Castle, Pa. The proposed building pro- 
gram of the school district for 1927-1928 will in- 
volve an expenditure of more than a million dol- 
lars. It will include one junior high school, one 
elementary school, an addition to the senior high 
school, and one to a grade school. 


—The contract for the new De Witt Clinton High 
School was awarded by the New York City board 
of education to the lowest bidder at $2,572,000. 
When completed it will accommodate 5,134 stu- 
dents, and will be the second largest high school 
in the United States. The Cass high school in 
Detroit. Michigan, which is the largest, has a 
pupil capacity of 5,500. 

—The Kalamazoo, Michigan, board of education 
has placed fire insurance policies on its school 
buildings amounting to $3,948,000. 


—The new $53,000 school at Anna (near Sidney), 
Ohio, was opened with dedicatory ceremonies. F. 
A. DeCurtains. the architect, made the presenta- 
tion. Dr. D. R. Millette, president of the board of 
education, made the response. The principal ad- 
dress was delivered by J. J. Richeson, superin- 
tendent of the Youngstown schools. Among the 


speakers that followed was J. H. Henke, county 
superintendent, and LL. LL. Louthian, state’ high- 


school inspector. 
—The new Benjamin Franklin school at Fargo. 
N. Dak., was opened by E. G. Clapp, president of 





the board of education who delivered a dedicatory 
address. The guests were received by Supt. J. G. 
Moore and Principal Amanda Halvarson. 

—The new Nicolet school at Menasha, Wis., was 
opened with dedicatory ceremonies. Mayor N. G. 
Remmel of Menasha, and M. H. Jackson of Madi- 
son, members of the state board of education, were 
the speakers. 

—At the dedication of the new George T. Rankin 
School, Akron, Ohio, Dean W. J. Banks of the 
University of Akron, and Supt. George E. McCord 
were the principal speakers. George T. Rankin. 
after whom the school was named, was present and 
greeted visitors. 


—The new rural high school at Abbeyville, Kan- 
sas, was opened with music and oratory. President 


J. A. Birket of the board of education presided. 
The principal speakers were J. E. Edgerton, state 
supervisor. W. FE. Sharp, county superintendent, and 


and Dr. D. W. Kuntz, president of McPherson 
College. 
—W. D. F. Snips, superintendent of county in- 


struction, and Omer Carmichael, supervising princi- 
pal, were the principal speakers at the opening of 
the Thomas A. Edison School, Tampa, Fla. 

—The high school of Eugene, Missouri. which 
was completed two vears ago, was not dedicated 
until recently when Governor Sam A. Baker made 
the dedicatory address. A banquet and basketball 
game followed. 


—The new high school at Bolivar. Missouri, was 
opened with an, address by Supt. J. N. Study of 
Springfield. 


—Mt. Vertion. N. Y. The board of education has 
taken steps toward a new building program to in- 
volve seven propositions and to cost $884.500. The 
question was submitted to a vote of the citizens at 
an election held on May 3. The largest item in the 
program is an addition to the Wilson School No. 6, 
to cost $335,000. 


—Keyport, New Jersey, has for a third time de- 
feated a proposition to erect a high-school building. 
It was the opinion of the voters that a more eco- 
nomical building ought to be erected. 

—The school board of Muskegon, Mich., has sold 
$250,000 in school bonds to the Harvis Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. The bonds bear an interest 
rate of 414 per cent and are of a serial maturity 
extending over a period of 24 years. 
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—Camas, Wash. Bonds in the amount of $65,000 
have been voted for the erection of a grade school, 
and improwements on the schools. 

—The junior high school at Rockland, Mass., 
burned on January 25. The school is being con- 
dueted in the senior high-school building by an 
arrangement which provides for a double session, 
the senior high school using the building from 8 
until 12, and the junior high school from 1 until 
5 p.m. <A special committee has been appointed to 
handle the problem of a new structure. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has changed 
the name of the Rawlings school to the Louis 
Kossuth School, in honor of the Hungarian patriot. 


—The school board at Tullahoma, Tenn., has dis- 
posed of a bond issue of $58,000 to J. W. Jakes & 
Company, of Nashville. The proceeds of the bonds 
will be used for the erection of a colored school ant 
a high school. 

—Racine, Wis. The voters have approved a bont 
issue of $840,000 for a new high school in Washing: 
ton Park. The proposition had been opposed in 
some districts because it was believed the amount 
was excessive. 

—A Kansas law that doors of school buildings of 
two or more stories must open outward, has “been 
extended to all public buildings, in a bill just passed 
by the state senate. The bill amends thirteen sec: 
tions of the laws concerning fire protection ard 
makes minor changes in the law. 

—Youngstown, Ohio. Supt. J. J. Richeson has 
submitted — a new two-year building program to the 
board. The program involves an expenditure of 
more than $1,000,000. 


—Newark, N. J. A building program, involving 
an estimated a of $5,000,000, has been submitted 
to the building committee of the board of education 
by Supt. David B. Corson. The program includes 
recommendations for the erection of new building® 
and additions and the acquirement of land for 
schools and for playground space. Three new build- 
ings provided by a $2,000,000 program authorized 
last year have been started. 


—Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education ha 
awarded the contract for the excavation and four 
dation work on the new administration building. 


iW 


—The Boston school committee will expend 
889,587 for new school buildings this year. 
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Peterson Furniture 
for Laboratory and Library 
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Library, New High School, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
Peterson Equipped. 


You are the Judges 


What Laboratories and Library Equipment Will You Select? 


The School Board, vitally concerned in the welfare of its student body, will 
carefully check these points before making a decision. 


we ST ae MOST PRACTICAL HOW ABOUT QUALITY AND HOW LONG 
INSTALLATIONS FOR OUR PAR- > 
TICULAR REQUIREMENTS? WILL THE EQUIPMENT LAST: 
Through over thirty-five years of intimate con- Peterson Laboratory and Library Furniture, well 
tact with equipment problems the Peterson Serv- built of carefully selected lumber, resists the hard 
ice Department offers invaluable aid in planning carefree usage of years. Each unit, from a chem- 


your laboratories and library. Peterson consul- 
tation, while building plans are in process, has 
resulted in definite money saving and greater 
efficiency than would otherwise be possible. This 


istry table or charging desk to a student’s chair, 
combines quality materials with excellent work- 
manship to produce well constructed furniture 


wealth of practical knowledge, offered in a spirit giving long years of useful service. _ The ever 
of genuine assistance, is at the disposal of School growing lists of Educational Institutions speci- 
Boards without cost or the slightest obligation. fying Peterson Equipment bear testimony to the 
Upon receipt of floor plans (a rough pencil sketch undeniable fact that Peterson is keeping step 
will suffice) our Service Department will gladly with the newest developments and holding faith 
return a suggestive layout together with specifi- with standards of thirty-five years leadership in 
cations and an estimate. the field. 


Architects frequently avail themselves of our free 
planning service. 


WRITE FOR THESE CATALOGS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE CATALOG No. 15-A 
LABORATORY FURNITURE CATALOG No. 14-A 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois. 
DISTRIBUTORS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN— 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS HUNTINGTON, W. VA. HOUSTON BATON ROUGE 
GRAND RAPIDS KENT, 0. SHERIDAN, WYO. DALLAS DENVER 
RICHMOND, VA. OMAHA 
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Summer is the ideal time for school appraisals. 
ments for June and July. 
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Scientific Appraisal of School Property 
— Meets School Board Responsibility 


Every School Board member is a director in the greatest business in the world — 
the business that makes our most valuable product—good citizens. The schools are the 
educational plant, the taxpayers’ investment, and the School Board is morally respon- 
sible to its community to provide adequate protection for this investment. 


Insurance is the common means employed, (in some states it is compulsory), but 
insurance will serve the purpose only if it is based on the actual present value of the 
property, backed with the proofs required in all loss adjustments. Our appraisal gives 
both. It places insurance on a solid foundation. It meets this Board responsibility. 
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We are now scheduling engage- 
Now, THIS MONTH, is none too early to give the matter 
We will submit at your convenience, without obligation, full particu- 
lars on our services with a definite quotation on a Scientific Appraisal of Your Schools. 


The Manufacturers 
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Appraisal. Compan 


Executive Office 


4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1899 


WALTER W. POLLOCK, President 
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Home Office 


2036 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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SCHL BOARDSIS 


—A citizens’ organization has been formed at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to oust the majority faction 
of the board of education. The board dropped 
Supt. E. U. Graff without giving reasons for doing 
so. Joseph F. Thornton has been installed as act- 
ing superintendent. 


—The school boards of Defiance County who con- 
vened at Defiance, Ohio, voted against the county 
unit system of school government. The discussion 
was led by Edward Kammayer, Washington town- 
ship; P. W. Bilderback, Jewell; and P. H. Under- 
hill, Mark Center. 


—The fifteen candidates for membership in the 

St. Louis, Mo., board of education were requested by 
a citizens’ committee to publicly state their posi- 
tion on school policies. Among the questions pro- 
pounded is one which asks: “To what extent are 
you willing to let interested citizens participate in 
the affairs of the school board?” This question is 
prompted by the fact that the present board has, 
under certain conditions, defended executive ses- 
sions. 
Newly admitted citizens representing 24 
nationalities received their naturalization papers in 
the presence of 500 citizens at Omaha, Nebr. Presi- 
dent Edward R. Burke, one of the speakers on the 
occasion, said: “I think that the best way to de- 
termine the qualification of a new citizen is the 
influence he exercises over his children at home. 
The home has lost much of its influence in our 
country. The American child should be brought up 
to respect and obey the biblical injunction to honor 
its parents, but how can this be expected when 
parents fail to win the respect of the children?” 

—The Oklahoma Education Association has gone 
on record for a five-member school board. 

—The annual conference of the school-board 
presidents and secretaries of the county was held 
at Springfield, Mo., under the direction of Supt. 
Charles W. McCroskey. 

—The annual convention of the school boards of 
Shawmut, Kansas, held at Topeka, was addressed 
by W. A. Stacy, assistant state superintendent. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 





adopted a new rule governing future legislation 
introduced at Albany affecting the New York school 
system. The rule requires that bills to be intro- 
duced at Albany affecting the local board of educa- 
tion, shall be approved by the board before pres- 
entation at Albany. Failure to secure such ap- 
proval will mean the loss of the support of New 
York City educational authorities. 

—A bill now before the legislature of Oregon 
provides for a state board of education of seven 
members, all laymen, each to serve seven years, and 
appointed by the governor. The state superintend- 
ent of schools is the executive officer of the board 
under the provisions of the measure. 

Under the bill, the board will prescribe courses 
of study for grade and high schools excepting those 
of Portland, and will make and enforce rules and 
regulations for the improvement of the state-school 
system. The members of the board will receive ten 
dollars a day and traveling expenses. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
under consideration a plan of group insurance for 
employees. The auditor of the board has communi- 
cated with each employee in the educational serv- 
ice to ascertain whether they are interested in the 
proposition, and to determine whether a sufficient 
number would be willing to assume the insurance. 
If the plan goes into effect, it will require that a 
few employees shall be designated as clerks to take 
care of the records, receive premiums, and transmit 
premium checks. 

—TIn order to bring out the school-election vote 
in St. Louis, Mo., a citizens’ school-board committee 
launched a speaking campaign. Addresses were de- 
livered in the several civic and social clubs of the 
city. In Milwaukee, ward elubs were organized and 
a campaign of publicity in hehalf of the school 
election was inaugurated. 

—The primary election at Great Bend, Kansas, 
developed that John Thompson and Albert Frank- 
houser were a tie on the vote for the school-board 
sixth candidate. The two candidates drew straws 
as to who would remain on the ticket. John Thomp- 
son won. 

—A study of the membership of the county boards 
of education in North Carolina was recently made 
by Rawleigh Lewis Tremain of the University of 
North Carolina, as announced by the United States 
bureau of education. Ninety-three per cent of the 
members of the county boards are shown to be 
natives of the state: The median age of the mem- 


bers is approximately 50 years, and their education 
ranges from one with no formal schooling to 31 
who are college graduates. Practically all, it is 
said, are members of a religious organization. More 
are connected with farming or merchandizing than 
with any other occupation. The median value of 
the property held by them is estimated at $15,735, 
and the median annual income at $2,781. Slightly 
more than half have previously held some other 
public position, and 26 are engaged in other public 
service, it is reported. The median number of years 
served on the board of education by these members 
is between three and four years. 

~—-The county school-board convention held at 
Enid, Oklahoma, was addressed by M. A. Nash, 
state superintendent, Dr. Paul L. Vogt of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and E. D. Price, superin- 
tendent of the Enid schools. The meeting was con- 
ducted by County Supt. C. L. Dalke. 

—Okmulgee, Okla. The board of education will 
remain unchanged during the next two years by 
reason of the fact that no one filed for the vacancies 
caused by the expiration of terms of three members. 
Failure to comply with the law means that the 
three members now in office will remain for four 
years. The board at present organized comprises 
Dr. S. B. Leslie, Dr. Roy H. Ellis, Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Dr. W. M. Cott, and Mr. John M. Robe. 

—The members of the Newark, N. J., board of 
education have offered the school superintendency 
to Dr. Payson Smith, state school commissioner of 
Massachusetts. The board some weeks ago an- 
nounced that it would not renew the contract with 
Supt. David B. Corson, whose term expires in June. 
Dr. Corson’s salary was $12,000 a year, but it is 
reported that a higher salary would be paid to 4 
high-class educator. 

—New Castle, Pa. Under the direction of Supt. 
C. C. Green and the board of education, a survey 
of the business methods of the district has been 
made, which has resulted in a reorganization of the 
executive staff of the school system. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has 
approved a recommendation for a new  school-ad- 
ministration building. A bond issue will be sub- 
mitted at the November election for a monumental 
structure, to be consistent with the dignity of the 
Mall and a fitting recognition of the place of edu- 
cation in the community. The building will provide 
office room for the headquarters staff and probably 
classrooms for 1,000 students. 
(Continued on Page 133) 
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The Orthophonic beauty and 
richness of this music 


puts joy into the last school months 


You can make these last months the happiest, most 
impressive, freshest of the year—with this new Ortho- 
phonic music. Music with life, color, movement in it! 
Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever, Gounod’s Soldiers’ 
Chorus—spirited band marches for playground and 
program. The wonderful child-artistry of Sally 
Hamlin in Wynken, Blynken and Nod and Sugar 
Plum Tree, superb reading-coaching for a program 


Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns. Also merry 
old songs. Classic dances. 17th century quaint chorals. 
Melodies with whimsy, tiny drama, fun. 

Sensibly, throughout the year, you have been using 
record music. Now use, for fresh impetus, this most 
astounding of all music. Orthophonic Records . . . 
enthusiastically recommended to your use by normal 
schools and music supervisors. Hear these at the near- 


day. For class inspiration 


Songs for Children 


Bluebird (2) Mr. Duck and Mr. 
Turkey (3) Six Little Puppies (4) 
Mr. Frog (5) Little Birdie. . . . 
Tiddlely-W inks and Tiddlely-W ee 
(2) The Chicken (3) The Bunny 
(4) Mr. Squirrel (5) The Daisy and 
the Wind—Sung by ALIcE GREEN. 
No. 20349, 75c 


Spring Song (Chopin) (2) Spring’s 
Messenger (Schumann) (3) Au- 
tumn (Franz) (4) Greeting (Men- 
delssohn). . . Morning Song 
(Grieg) (2) The Rose (Franz) 
(3) The Jolly Miller (Schubert) 
(4) The Brooklet (Schubert) — 
Sung by ALICE GREEN. 
No. 20343, 75c 


Stories and Readings for 
Children 


Raggedy Man; Our Hired Girl 
(Riley )—By saLty HAMLIN. 

No. 20339, 75c 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod; The 
Sugar Plum Tree (Field) (with in- 
cidental music)—By saLLy HAM- 
LIN. No. 20340, 75c 


Rumpelstiltskin (Grimm) — By 
SALLY HAMLIN. 
No. 20341, 75c 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations 


Mirror Dance (Gounod) (2) Elf- 
enspiel (Kjerulf) (3) The Witch 
(Tschaikowsky ) (4) March of the 
Tin Soldiers (Tschaikowsky). .. . 
Knight of the Hobby-Horse (Schu- 
mann) (2) The Clock (Kullak) 


. . . golden melodies from 


CAE 
(3) Postillion (Godard) (4) Peas- 
ants’ Dance (Schytte) — victor 


ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20399, 75c 


Boating on the Lake (Kullak) (2) 
Skating (Kullak) (3) Waltzer 
(Gurlitt) (4) March (Gurlitt) ... 
La Bergeronette (Burgmiiller) (2) 
Waltz (Schubert) (3) Scherzo 
(Gurlitt) (4) L’ Arabesque (Burg- 
miiller (5) Tarantelle (Saint- 


Saéns )—vICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20401, 75c 


La Secret—Intermezzo(Gauthier) ; 
Pirouette (Finck )—vicToR SALON 
ORCHESTRA. 

No. 20416, 75c 


Rhythmic Activity and 
Meter 
The Bell, French (2) The Hunter, 
Bohemian (3) From Far Away, 
Lithuanian (4) Memories, Finnish 
(5) The Warning, German. . . . 
Springtime, German (2) Punchi- 
nello, French (3) The Bird a-Fly- 
ing, German (4) Ash Grove, Welsh 
(5) In the Valley, Swabian—vic- 
TOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20350, 75c 


Stars and Stripes Forever—March 
(Sousa); El Capitan— March 
(Sousa )—PpRYOR’sS BAND. 

No. 35805, $1.25 
Marsovia Waltzes (Blanke-Belch- 
er); Tenth Regiment March 
(Hall )—vicror BAND. 

No. 20400, 75c 
Country Dance (von Weber); 
Country Dance (Beethoven); Ga- 


est Victor dealer’s. Or order them at once. 


votte (Handel); Giga (Corelli); 
Second Gavotte (Sapellnikoff) — 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 

No. 20451, 75c 


Instrumental Selections for 
Upper Grades and High 
Schools 
From an Indian Lodge; Love Song 
(MacDowell) — vicror oRCHES- 

TRA. No. 20342, 75¢ 
Witches’? Dance; Nautilus; To the 
Sea (MacDowell)—On piano by 
HANS BARTH. 

No. 20396, 75c 
Wind Amongst the Trees (Bric- 
cialdi)—-CLEMENT BARONE; At the 
Brook (Boisdeffre) — vENETIAN 
TRIO. No. 20344, 75c 
Berceuse (Jarnefelt); Praeludium 
( Jarnefelt )—vicror ORCHESTRA. 

No. 20374, 75c 
Chant du Rossignol (Song of the 
Nightingale) (Filipovsky) — On 
piccolo by CLEMENT BARONE; Au- 
tumn (Thomas) — On harp by 
LAPITINO. 

No. 20426, 75c 


Music History 

Hodie Christus Natus Est (Pales- 
trina); Crucifixus (Lotti) (Fine 
old choral works)—payTON WEST- 
MINSTER CHOIR. 

No. 20410, 75c 
Menuett (Gluck); Menuett — 
“Don Giovanni” (Mozart) — On 
bells by WILLIAM REITZz. 
Gavotte (Mozart); Gavotte (Gré- 
try )}—On xylophone by reE!rz. 

No. 20440, 75c 


The Education! Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Project them in Daylight 


With the TRANS-LUX AIR-COOLED 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


You can project upon the 


TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT 
PICTURE SCREEN 


pictures sketches 
post cards diagrams 
book and magazine illustrations 


and other opaque objects. 


You can project slides by using the 
stereopticon attachment. 


Provide this equipment for the children in your 
classs or school. It is accepted in school systems 
in all parts of the country as the standard for 
visual education. 


Plan now to include it in your school budget 
and in specifications for new buildings. 


If you have a visual education problem our re- 
search department will be glad to solve it for you 
without charge, if you will send particulars. 


Prices of equipment and detailed information 
will be furnished upon application to 


THE TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 Park Avenue New York. N. Y. 














Why Schools Prefer the 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


HEcontinued demand for Remington 
Typewriters for instruction purposes 
by the business schools of America has 
for a long time been without a parallel 
in the history of the writing machine. 


The reasons for this demand are sim- 
ple and obvious. The Remington is 
simple, strong, and durable. It will 
stand the stress of school use. It is in 
all respects the ideal teaching machine. 
And the schools which employ the 


Remington for teaching purposes are 
furnishing exactly the kind of training 
which is demanded by the business world. 


CWY 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND, INCORPORATED 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 


CWRD 


Sai) REMINGTON 


"Fl eal a TYPEWRITERS 
. ? eer cA Machine for Every Purpose 
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~ WorK Book 


1 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
oBy 


Persing and Persing 
JUNIOR ead SENIOR HIGH SCIENCE SERIES 
















The Harter Workbooks 
Garry Clevetand Myers Ph 
Biss ow 















covennnecen: AS semanas 


The Harter School Supply Co 


2046 E 71" St. Cleveland Ohio. 








(Continued from Page 130) 

—St. Louis, Mo. The Steuben Society of St. 
Louis recently presented to the board of education 
charges that the history books in the schools con- 
tain falsehoods spread by war propaganda. The 
charges are contained in a pamphlet entitled “Poison 
in School Books.” The society asks that the objec- 
tionable matter be corrected or eliminated. 

—Des Moines, Ia. The board recently received 
bids for 1,500 articles needed by the schools during 
the coming year. The total contracts amounted to 
between $70,000 and $80,000. The articles included 
pencils, kindergarten and physical education sup- 
plies, and other materials. 

—Boston, Mass. Mr. W. G. O’Hare, a member of 
the school board, has introduced two resolutions in 
the board which seek to control propaganda in 
foreign tongues. The first resolution requires that 
the superintendent report to the board upon all 
non-English lectures, talks, or oral discussions of 
any kind which have taken place, are taking place. 
or are contemplated in school buildings. The 
second resolution requires that the superintendent 
recommend a policy as to the further continuance 
of non-English lectures, talks, or other oral dis- 
cussions, 

—Topeka, Kans. The school board has asked 
the city authorities for permission to install and 
operate electric traffic signals on one of the busy 
streets near the high-school building. The signals 
Will be operated by the electric clocks of the school 
and will set at “stop” while classes pass between 
the two buildings. 

—Decatur, Ill. Petty thievery and small depre- 
dations about the school buildings have caused the 
board of education to offer a reward of $50 for 
information leading to the apprehension of the 
guilty parties. At one school, stones thrown through 
the windows caused a repair bill of $35. 

—Iron River, Mich. The board of education 
was made defendant recently in a $10,000 suit 
filed by the architectural firm of Van _ Leyen. 
Schilling & Keough, who claim that they were 
legally hired to prepare plans and specifications for 
the junior high school now under construction. The 
Detroit firm asks five per cent of the cost of the 
school, the same as the Lansing firm, later em- 
Ployed, received. It appears the board of education 
rescinded its action of May, 1923 under which the 
Detroit firm was employed, and in June, 1926 em- 
Ployed Judson Churchill of Lansing. 


Something New has Appeared —WORK BOOKS 


Edited by Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. 


In which the pupil does his work and makes it permanent— 


These Harter Work Books offer a distinct type of lesson plan complete in every detail, in which the most 
advanced standards of materials and method are so correlated as to relieve the teacher of the burdens of routine 


drill and the drudgery of preparing lesson plans. 
help each pupil to become his own teacher. 
coupon below for complete catalog. 


MY WORK BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, By Garry Cleve- 
land Myers, Ph.D., and Caroline Elizabeth Myers 
Picture book, story book, fact book, all in one. Based 

on the widely read researches of the senior author. 

Makes the child his own teacher. Promotes effective 

cumulative drill. Puts more emphasis upon accuracy 

than any other text. Gives more than a hundred con- 
crete problems. An arithmetic which pupils read for 


pleasure. When children see it, Boards of Education 
buy it. 
For Grade Two, 128 pages, per copy.......... --. $0.60 


For Grade Three, 128 pages, per copy.............$0.60 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT EXERCISES IN LONG DIVI- 
SION, by Irene S. Hizer 
A unit of study, providing a thousand problems anal- 
yzed according to difficulty. Gives sufficient drill and 
allows each child to progress as rapidly as possible. 
For Grade Four, 32 pages, per copy..... 944060000Qe 


TOBY’S AND TORY’S TALES, by Mary E. Pierce, B.S. 
A pupil’s Work Book in reading. Stories based on 

informational dnd fanciful material which has a wide 

pupil interest for both boys and girls. 

For Grade Two, 48 pages, per copy.......+. 00 0ee sees 


MY WORK BOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY, 
by Olive Bucks, M.A., and Grace McNealy 
Helps the child feel the peroid of history he is study- 
ing. Draws from source material which adds interest. 
Follows the four steps of the project method. Arouses 
interest end curiosity. Urges the pupil to follow direc- 
tions and read the material for a purpose. Makes his- 
tory as thrilling as life today. 
For Elementary Grades, 112 pages, per copy....... $0.48 
AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, For Junior and Senior 
High Schools, by Charles E. Mertz, M.A. 


By placing major emphasis on self-instruction these books 
Teachers use the single copies as Lesson Plans and outlines. 


ments definite. Social Science is taught with an his- 
torical background. Students are led to think of prob- 
lems of economics, government, international affairs, 
and group life. Event history is carefully avoided. 
Makes the Study period a thinking period. A teacher’s 
handbook is provided giving discussions of each problem. 


WORK BOOKS FOR STUDENTS 
Volume I—The Making of the American Nation (1600- 


UTS), 166 DORMER, DEP CONR.. 6.0 ccc.cccccscccecscs $60.68 
Vclume II— Our Nation Since Washington (1795 to 
present), 144 pages, per copy........... ieiwe $0.68 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
Teacher’s Handbook in American History, 128 pages, 
PEF COPY ....000% 649944 -0050404000460050 00008 Keene $0.60 


WORK BOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE, by Ellis C. 
Persing, M.S., and Kimber M. Persing, B.S. 
Adaptable to almost any course or text. Presents 

scientific background of students daily life. The most 

necessary equipment is available in the home. Under 
each unit is a series of problems for self-directed study. 

Most references are found in science books or sets in 

almost any library. 

For Junior and Senior High Grades, 128 pages, 

UE OUI a 656 9:63:64 050456050844 0804866466 64eae $0.60 


MY WORK BOOK IN ALGEBRA, For Junior and Senior 
High Schools, by Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D., Eliza- 
beth J. Thomas, and Kimber M. Persing, B.S. 

A basal text in beginning algebra. A self-teaching 
and self-testing text. Emphasizes accuracy first. Teaches 
by samples. Employs a novel method—that of the slow 
moving picture. Simplifies the learning steps in algebra 
far more than any other text. Incorporates recent con- 
tributions of Dr. Buckingham. 









Offer effective solution to problems by making assign- 





Send for a catalogue. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


CLEVELAND — OHIO 


—Gary, Ind. The board of education has moved 
its executive offices temporarily to the primary 
building just completed at the Emerson school. The 
present quarters will be used until next fall when 
the offices will be moved to the west unit of the 
Horace Mann School. 

—Bloomfield, N. J. The members of the board 
of education were recently given a demonstration 
of the audiphone, a scientific instrument for testing 
aural ability. Six pupils of the school were used 
in the demonstration. The board members, the 
medical inspector, and the school faculty were im- 
pressed with the machine’s work and regard it as 
a useful instrument in detecting deafness among 
school children. 

—The house of representatives of the Massachu- 
setts legislature has killed a bill to increase the 
membership of the Boston school board from five 
to seven. 

—The board of education of Kearney, Nebr., has 
disapproved a bill before the state legislature, 
which proposes to decrease tuition for high-school 
students from $3 to $2.50 per week. The board 
holds that no nonresident pupil can be educated 
for less than $3 per week. 

—The board of education at Springfield, Ill., has 
employed schoolboy patrols in the control of traffic 
near school buildings. 

—Chillicothe, Ohio. As a result of the combined 
action of the village and rural school boards of 
Ross county, it was voted to retain the same school 
hours, namely, from 8:30 a.m, to 3:30 p.m. It was 
felt that a change to eastern standard time would 
make it too early for pupils to start from farm 
homes for schools miles away from their homes. 

—On June 1 the city of Tacoma, Wash., will 
operate on a new city charter. Six days later Mr. 
A, A. Rankin and Mr. R. Lester Kelly will take 
their seats on the board of education of Tacoma 
District No. 10. The changes were made possible 
ae ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee 

THE CONTENTED TEACHER 

No school board has reached its possibilities in 
management and oversight, and no superintendent 
has placed himself in the front rank of his pro- 
fession, until there is in the school under his 
charge an efficient, contented, trained, and co- 
operating corps of teachers—M. R. Little, Jr., 
Louisville. Georgia. 


Sie ate a ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee 


Part I, 176 pages, per copy 


Sample copies sent on request to Superintendents. 
Regular School Board discounts. 


ee eee eee ee eer erates 





as the result of a recent election when 13,000 voters 
expressed themselves as approving out of a voting 
strength of 42,000. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The citizens’ school-board com- 
mittee recently organized a “tell your neighbor” 
campaign to educate voters on the importance of 
voting at the April school-board election. It was 
shown that only one-fourth of those voting in the 
city election two years ago had voted for members 
of the school board, thus revealing the need of such 
a campaign. 

The campaign was conducted by the committee 
through various agencies affiliated with it, and with 
the aid of members who covered their neighbor- 
hoods in a house-to-house effort. It included com- 
plete arrangements for a speakers’ campaign to 
cover luncheons, clubs, organization meetings, and 
similar gatherings of a public nature. 

—The governor of Oklahoma has signed a bilf 
to determine the method of electing school boards 
in independent school districts. Under the new law, 
all candidates who have filed for the April election, 
will be voted by the entire district. Under the 
bill, school-board members will be elected at large 
instead of by election from each ward. 


—Governor Fuller of Massachusetts has returned 
to the legislature a bill providing that the salaries 
of the three Boston schoolhouse commissioners shall 
be fixed by the school board with the approval of 
the mayor, on the basis that it would involve the 
school board in politics and make political plums 
of places on the board. The governor has asked 
that the bill be changed by having the salaries fixed 
by the mayor and the city council. 


—Mr. I. N. Davenport and Mr. Fred Hoerner, 
who retired as members of the board of education 
of Dubuque, Iowa, on March 24, were surprised to 
find tributes for the fitting manner in which their 
services were rendered during their terms of office. 
Each of the retiring directors found a brief case 
with a fitting card of thanks enclosed. 


—Rural and village school boards of Ohio will 
benefit from a bill introduced in the lower house 
of the state legislature. The bill, if passed, will 
increase the compensation of rural-school directors 
allowing them to draw $2 for each meeting of the 
board not to exceed twelve regular meetings. It 
also provides an allowance of a like amount for 
village school directors for not to exceed twelve 
meetings. 
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—The committee on education of the New Hamp- 
shire state senate has approved the Concord bill 
providing for the election of members of the board 
according to the Australian ballot system. The 
present bill does not go as far as the original bill, 
which provided that members of the board of edu- 
cation should be chosen annually at the state and 
city elections. ‘ 

—Cambridge, Mass. The mayor has been author- 
ized to ask the legislature for permission to borrow 
$5,000,000 outside the debt limit for school pur- 
poses. This amount is recommended necessary to 
carry out several building projects for housing the 
pupils. 

—Saugus, Mass. The school board has rejected 
a motion to abolish the position of school mechanic. 
It was brought out that the constant supervision 
of school buildings has kept the buildings in good 
repair and has resulted in substantial savings to the 
board. 

—Cambridge, Mass. The local public-school asso- 
ciation was bitterly attacked recently by the school 
board for “butting in and being meddlesome.” The 
board took a defensive attitude on recent criticism 
of high-school substitutes and the superintendent’s 
dealings with the teachers’ advisory council. The 
association was denounced for attacking the quali- 
fications of substitute teachers and for allowing its 
president to announce an executive meeting to dis- 
cuss the superintendent’s dealings with the teachers’ 
council, 

—County Supt. Jean Todd Fredson of Mason 
county, Washington, received returns announcing 
the election of the following school directors: 
Reservation, Fred Hanson; Oakland Bay, Mrs. 
Myrtle Lindsey; Union City, Mrs. Lucinda Lovless; 
Oyster Bay, Mrs. Annie Whitner; Fahuya, Mrs. 
Alma Rendsland; Hoodsport, Mrs. Harriet Sater; 
Southside, Harry Hurst; Middle Snohomish, F. 
Wolf; Pottach, Mrs. A. E. Hillier; Victor, Mrs. 
Bess Medley; Grapeview, John A. Benson; Harstine, 
Lee Carlson; Cloguallum, John Whiting; Lilliwaup, 
S. R. Moffett; Shelton Valley, Mrs. Fay Bennett; 
Shelton, Mrs. Irene S. Reed. 

—The school election at Eatonville, Washington, 
is to be determined by the court. H. S. Previtz 
received 244 votes and F. C. Van Eaton 245. One 
ballot is said to have been marked with an X 
opposite the name of Van Eaton, but had a sticker 
bearing the name of E. D. Hodge over the name 
of Van Eaton. This ballot was counted for Van 


“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS 


RASH 


WATER COLOR REQUISITES 


The application should be smooth with free flowing quality. 


OMPOAOWIABT APG QA 


7. 


The color mixes should be clean with the absence of sedimentation. 
The color must not penetrate the paper; should be permanent in sunlight. 


The primary colors should be of such a nature that clean secondary colors 
can be mixed from them. ; 


Physically, they should have clean lifting qualities and no tendency to 
become soft and sticky in damp weather. 


Repeated experiment has proven that “Artisra”” Water Colors will stand the test 


on all the above points. 


the makers of ‘“‘Crayoia” and other Gold Medal crayons and chalks. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 424 Street 
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Eaton. The day after the election the election 
officials, C. L. Walker, William Wingard and H. 
P. Bergman, are said to have recalled the ballot 
in question and on it will hinge the suit, if carried 
out. 

—At Oconto, Wisconsin, the school election 
showed a lack of candidates. Owing to a contro- 
versy between the school board and the faculty no 
one cared to make the race. Papers were finally 
filed for V. J. O’Kelleher to succeed himself, and 
Donald S. Dewitt, who were elected without oppo- 
sition, 

—A discussion arose at a recent meeting of the 
board of education of Fall River, Mass., over the 
future name of the B. M. C. Durfee high school. 
When the question of the printing of diplomas was 
discussed, Rev. Francis Quinn, a member, moved 
that the name be changed to that of the Fall River 
high school. Vigorous opposition followed and 
when it was discovered that the necessary four out 
of seven votes could not be secured, the motion 
was withdrawn. 

—The new members of the Fordson, Mich., board 
of education are Daniel Horgan and Frederick J. 
Cordts. Mr. Horgan was elected president. 

—Carl Nystrom is the new member of the Van- 
couver, Wash., board of education. In the absence 
of an election the appointment was made by Super- 
intendent Albert Krohn. 

—Dr. M. M. Everett, John T. Greenwood, and 
John T. Wood were reelected to the Geneseo, IIl., 
board of education without opposition. 

—In response to legal action, the court at Pitt- 
ston, Pa., changed the school-board membership of 
Hanover township by appointing James Hiscox in 
place of David Richards, William Bullock in place 
of Patrick F. Boyle, Sterling Smith in place of P. 
J. Lenahan, William North in place of William H. 
Morris, Charles Yabroski in place of John A. 
Reilly, Michael Gallagher in place of William B. 
Delaney, and Phalin H. Henry in place of James 
J. Curry. On an appeal to another court, the school- 
board members were changed as follows: James 
Hiscox, in place of David Richards; William Bul- 
lock, in place of Patrick F. Boyle; Sterling Smith, 
of William H. Morris; Charles Yabroski, in place 
of J. A. Reilly; Michael Gallagher, in place of W. 
B. Delaney, and Phalin P. Henry, in place of J. J. 
Curry, for the following reasons: “The appointment 
of school directors to fill the vacancies existing 
must under the law be made by the court, which 


Furthermore, they have behind them the reputation of 
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New York, N.Y 
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in my opinion signifies the entire court, or a major- 
ity thereof, regularly convened, and not any one 
judge.” 

—The several schools of Shawnee county, Kansas, 
met at Topeka. W. A. Stacy, assistant state super- 
intendent, discussed school legislation. Will J. 
French spoke. 

—Dr. E. E. Mose was elected a member of the 
board of education of Arlington, Washington. 

—President George J. Ryan of the New York City 
board of education, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given by his school friends at the Princeton 
club. Among those present were Supt. William J. 
O’Shea, Secy. Joseph Miller, Jr., of the board of 
education. Chairman Friedsam paid tribute to 
President Ryan’s service as a member of the Fried- 
sam Commission and in response President Ryan 
returned the compliment. Others of the speakers 
told of President Ryan’s many services to the 
schools, 

—Mrs. Gertrude Ames succeeds Mrs. Helen Hay- 
den as a member of the board of education of 
Rockland, Mass. The other two members are 
Carrol A. Easton who serves as chairman, and 
Patrick J. Ford who acts as secretary. 

—Dr. Fred Morris was ousted by the court as 4 
member of the board of education of Atlanta, 
Georgia, on the plea that he was a_ nonresident. 
He will be succeeded by J. H. Landers. 

—The new textbook law of Texas gives the gover- 
nor a free hand in the appointment of a commis- 
sion. The old act prescribed the number of teachers 
that had to be appointed. “It is not unlikely” 
says the Dallas News “that teachers will not constt- 
tute a majority of the commission that he appoints. 
A selection of textbooks by a commission of lay- 
men would be a novelty. The layman, one cal 
readily imagine, will be more sensitive to economic 
and less to pedagogical considerations than & 
teacher, which is probably the reason animating 
this noteworthy provision of the new textbook law. 
Another provision hardly less noteworthy, but the 
reason for which will not so easily be found, 18 
that prescribing the information which publishers 
must supply on bidding for contracts. In the form 
of an affidavit filed with the secretary of state om 
or before the date fixed for opening the bids, they 
must give the names and addresses of all persons 
whom, during the year preceding, they have em 
ployed to aid them in getting contracts, as We 

(Concluded on Page 136) 
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Half a million young typists 
striving to increase their speed 
and accuracy on the UNDER- 
WOOD! More students learn- 
ing on the UNDERWOOD than 
on all other makes combined! 
And where the student makes 
a record well above the aver- 
age almost invariably you will 
find the machine to be an 
UNDERWOOD, 


Since typewriting was first 
taught the UNDERWOOD has 
been the “Machine of Ex- 
perts.” Its responsive touch, 
its smooth, perfectly timed 
action give a speed and accu- 
racy beyond the needs of even 
the World’s fastest typists. 
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Are YOU Going to 


THE EDUCATION EXPOSITION 


at MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, New York City 
May 24 to May 28, 1927 Inclusive 


SEE THE 


MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE 
IN 
THE MODEL CLASSROOM 


We will also have on display—Swinging Blackboard 


On Wardrobes Write For 
Catalogue W-6 


On Swinging Blackboards 
Write for Catalogue T-2 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 - WEST 8TH STREET ~ -:- 


(Concluded from Page 134) 

as the names and addresses of persons employed to 
aid them in getting contracts of the preceding year’s 
letting. Nor is that all. If they should employ 
help between the submission of bids and the letting 
of the contracts, the names and addresses must 
likewise be given, and of course before the letting 
of the contracts. 


—The question of a proper distribution of the 
purchases for schools was discussed at a recent 
board-of-education meeting at Fremont, Ohio. It 
was particularly directed to Supt. E. F. Schweikart. 
Dr. B. O. Kreilick, president of the board said: 
“T’d like to see the business equalized among our 
businessmen. They are all taxpayers and entitled 
to an equal share of our patronage. There may 
be some good reason for buying this athletic equip- 
ment in Toledo, but if the same equipment can 
be bought in Fremont of Fremont businessmen who 
pay taxes and support our athletic teams, I believe 
it should be bought at home. I haven’t any axe 
to grind, but I do want to see the business of our 
schools equalized among our own businessmen.” 


—The appointment of a state superintendent for 
a term of six years by a board of education consist- 
ing of seven members is provided in the Reed bill 
now before the Michigan state legislature. 

—The school-official-removal bill, which seeks to 
empower the governor to remove school officials 
from office, with just cause, has been passed by the 
Michigan senate. The bill now goes to the house 
and to the governor for signature. 


—Conrad, Iowa. Reductions in the salaries of 
the superintendent and the faculty members have 
been made by the board of education. The superin- 
tendent of schools was reduced from $2,800 to 
$2,000, and the principal from $1,800 to $1,600. 


—Washington, Pa. The headquarters for the 
superintendent and the board of education have 
been removed to the new building of the Washington 
Trust Building. 

—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has re- 
versed a decision of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Delaware county in the case of the Prospect Park 
school board. 


In the original case the lower court found that 
the school board of Prospect Park has violated the 
provisions of section 708 of the state law by pur- 
chasing coal in excess of $1,300 worth without 
publication in accordance with the law. In conse- 


quence of this decision, three of the school directors 
were removed from office. 

The Supreme Court has decided that coal is not 
“school apparatus” or “other supplies - neces- 
sary for school use” but rather belongs to “grounds 
and buildings” under article six, which provides 
that the board of school directors of each district 
shall provide the necessary grounds and suitable 
school buildings. Such buildings must be con- 
structed, equipped, and furnished in a proper man- 
ner. The court held that, while the purchase of 
coal is not the “furnishing” of heat, it is necessary 
to the “maintenance” of the school building in a 
proper manner. The court also ruled that the three 
school-board members had been wrongfully deprived 
of their office and that a fundamental error had 
heen made by the inferior court. 

—Bristol, Tenn. The membership of the city 
school board here was changed at a meeting of the 
city commissioners on April fifth. Each city ward 
will be represented by two members but the tenure 
of office of each member is so arranged that the 
terms will expire at different times, thus bringing 
into the board new members gradually. It is the 
plan to retire the oldest members in point of serv- 
ice first. 

—Mr. James H. Ross, secretary of the school 
hoard of Bremerton, Wash., has been reelected for 
the ensuing year. 

—Madison. Wis. Because students at the Cen 
tral High School are “too active” during the noon 
hour, the school board has voted to reorganize the 
hours so that only a half-hour recess will be given 
at noon. Complaints had been made that the stu 
dents crowded the corridors and groups took “joy- 
rides” during the noon period. 

—Franklin. Ind. By contracting with teachers 
whom it is desired to retain for another year, in 
advance of the new teacher-tenure law, the school 
board will defer for one year a decision as to whwu 
shall and whe shall not become permanent instruc- 
tors. 

The new law provides that any teacher who has 
taught in any school for five years or more, and is 
reemploved, may not be removed from her position 
unless charges are brought. Evidence must be sub- 
mitted to show that the teacher has been guilty of 
immorality or insubordination. or has been ineffi- 
cient as an instructor. By reappointing teachers 
immediately, the school officials are given a year’s 
time to study the matter and to decide which teach- 
ers are worthy of permanent tenure. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





—Mayor W. F. Burres of Urbana, IIL, has served 
notice on F. E, Williamson of the board of educa- 
tion, that beginning with April, the city will no 
longer pay its share of the expense of a school 
nurse. The school authorities believe that a nurse 
is needed in the schools and is prepared to place the 
nurse on the staff. 


—Boston, Mass. The school board has considered 
the adoption of a rule that English be the only 
language permitted in addresses in school assembly 
halls. Mr. Wm. G. O’Hare, a member, who pro- 
posed the rule, said he was not opposed to free 
speech, but believed that in the interest of Ameri- 
canism, English should be the only language used. 


—Omaha, Nebr. The school board has discon- 
tinued the summer-school plan in order to keep 
within the budget for the year. In lieu of the former 
plan, the board has allowed the principals to con- 
duct summer schools and to charge a tuition fee to 
pay the salaries of the teachers. The estimated 
cost of operating summer schools at the three high 
schools is $30,000. 


—The school board of Council Bluffs, Iowa, is de- 
termined to eliminate fraternity activities in the 
high schools. Eleven students were recently repri- 
manded and punished following an investigation of 
high-school fraternity affairs incident to a cam- 
paign against Greek letter societies and their social 
functions. Ten of the students were denied recogni- 
tion in extracurricular activities, and the eleventh 
student will not be allowed to graduate in June, 
although he will be given a diploma. All the stu- 
dents were guilty of disregarding warnings of the 
board and attending fraternity dances. 

The board has issued a warning that students 
who disobey the rules of the board and disregard 
the principles of democracy in the high school will 
be subject to immediate punishment. 


—Governor Paulen of Kansas has vetoed a bill 
in the state legislature which would have required 
students residing in one county, but attending 4 
high school in another county, to obtain permission 
of their resident county commission before they 
may make the home county pay the tuition. 


State Supt. Charles A. Howard of Oregon has 
issued a warning that school boards use every 
effort to prevent the exploitation of school children 
for advertising purposes. Complaints had been re 
ceived that some of the schools were being used for 
advertising purposes. 
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$175.00 In Prizes! 


BEST NAME $100.00 
Second Best Name $50.00 
Third Best Name $25.00 


Open to anyone who reads the American School Board Journal 
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WANTED: A Name for this Teacher’s Swinging Blackboard 
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ADVANTAGES OF THIS SWINGING BLACKBOARD 


Lessons kept from day to day, class to strain. No light reflection. Handy to 
class. Lessons prepared in advance and _ the teacher—right by her desk. Special 
exposed when class is ready. No eye _ poster notices. Space saver. 


, K-M SUPPLY CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


All answers must be in by I suggest for your Swinging Blackboard 
August 1, 1927. the following name: 


Print below 


Winners will be announced in 


the September issue of the aioe and axdasesicod santas sab ean wake wl canine aiselea ane 
American School Board Journal. Tee ee a a, 
Town 
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Safe-guarding America’s 
Treasures with Carrier Washers 


Interior of Carrier Air Washers showing sprays in 
operation. Air that passes through a Buffalo-Carrier 
It’s not sifted nor strained. 
Washers are easily operated, temperature 
control is perfect, regulation of humidity is simple, 
the life of the equipment is very long, and the 


system is WASHED air. 
Carrier 


operating efficiency is high. 
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RESEARCH ON EDUCATIONAL METHODS 

—Edueational research is favored by the United 
States bureau of education. A statement recently 
issued is to the effect that “the teacher, the prin- 
cipal, the superintendent are often looked upon 
as theorists, with little, if any, understanding of 
life as it really is. This stage in the development 
of education is rapidly passing. 

“The fact that it is passing is due largely to the 
widespread interest in research into educational 
problems of all kinds. Research aims to discover 
truth; it is not satisfied with a priori reasoning, 
nor with subjective judgment, nor with mere specu- 
lation based upon insecure and unproved data. 
Educators everywhere are looking for facts, for 
truths upon which to base educational reforms. 

“Much research can be carried on only in the 
classroom where the process of education is actually 
taking place, where the conditions are normal, and 
where all the agencies concerned are functioning as 
they usually do. In many ways it is this kind of 
research that promises the largest returns for im- 
provement of practice. 

“Examples of such research problems for the 
classroom are: (1) Which of these two methods is 
more effective in reducing tardiness, keeping in 
after school those who are tardy or making the 
first period in the morning very attractive? (2) 
Are the results in actual achievement greater when 
some time is given to teaching pupils how to study 
than when they are thrown on their own resources? 
(3) Do pupils gain appreciably more from five 
periods a week than from four if the same content 
and method are used and other things are equal? 

“The teacher and the principal, then, become very 
important factors in educational research. In the 
near future they must assume their proper share of 
this responsibility. Principals should develop in 
themselves an attitude of scientific research toward 





So essential is the atmosphere produced by Carrier Air 
Washers, that many of the finest libraries, museums and art 
galleries use them to preserve the works of art collected there. 


You, too, are custodian of some of America’s treasures, the 
children who tomorrow will control the destiny of their land. 


Can you afford to give them less than the BEST ventila- 


tion? 


Can you experiment with theory, when the health of 


children is involved? 


Insist on having Buffalo-Carrier heating and ventilating 


if you want SURE results. 


186 Mortimer St. 


IN CANADA - 


the problems that confront them and do all in their 
power to develop the same attitude in their 
teachers.” 


THE LENGTH OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL DAY 


Supt. F. K. Congdon in his annual report to the 
school committee of the city of Northampton, Mass., 
makes some interesting suggestions concerning a 
longer day for the high school. He says in part: 

“There is a general tendency throughout the coun- 
try to lengthen the school day in the years just be- 
fore the high school and to maintain a longer high- 
school day than the local school has ever required. 
The present high-school day is from 8:27 a. m. to 
12:57 p. m., four and one-half hours in length. 
There is no shorter high-school day in the state 
and few, if any, that are as short. The median 
for the state is five hours and thirty minutes, or 
one hour longer than in the local school. 


“The question of lengthening the high-school day 
interests the homes as well as the schools. At 
present the high-school pupils have no lunch at 
school because there is no time and there are no 
facilities for serving lunch. Most of them break- 
fast before 8 o’clock and have their next meal nearly 
six hours later at the close of a tiring school day. 
There are many homes in which there are two noon 
meals, the first before one o’clock for the elemen- 
tary-school pupils, and the second after that hour 
for the high-school pupils. Many mothers find this 
situation very trying, although in discussing the 
question with school authorities the emphasis is 
always placed on the unfavorable effect upon the 
health of the high-school pupils who wait so long 
for their second meal and eat it when they are likely 
to be over-tired. The problem of providing a lunch- 
room and conducting it properly is not a serious 
one, nor is the project expensive as the lunchrooms 
even in the smallest schools serve simple, whole- 
some food at very reasonable prices and meet all 
their expenses. The ideal plan is to encourage the 
pupils to bring their own lunches, to furnish a 
suitable lunchroom, and to provide hot drinks and 
milk at cost. As many pupils will not bring food 
from home, it is necessary to sell simple lunches. 
The high school which does not make provision for 
a lunch of some kind is a very great exception to 
the general rule and is always located in a village 
so small that the pupils can easily go home at noon 
for the family meal and return for an afternoon 
session. In such schools the small number of pupils 
living outside the village bring their own lunches 


CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO., 


Buffalo Forge Company 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


LTD., KITCHENER, ONT. 





and usually prepare hot drinks in the school build- 
ing during the noon hour. 

“If after consideration by the parents and the 
school committee it seems best to add to the high- 
school day, I suggest 2:27 p. m. as the closing 
time. If this should be adopted, it would involve 
a moderate expense for lunchroom equipment. A 
simple beginning in serving lunches could be made 
and the plan be allowed to develop gradually. 

“A longer high-school day would be of advantage 
to the work of the school in many ways, of which 
the following are the most important: 

“a. Each pupil would have one more study 
period in school each day, and the amount of home 
study would be decreased to that extent. This 
would be especially desirable for first and second- 
year pupils. The local school with its extremely 
short daily session has always found difficulty in 
securing the proper amount of home study. 

“b. It would not be necessary for the pupils to 
make a second trip to the school building to engage 
in afternoon activities such as physical training, 
musical clubs, debating societies, ete. 

“e. There would be more opportunity than at 
present for pupils to study in schoolrooms where 
there are no recitations being conducted. 

“d. Each study or recitation period could be 
lengthened by a few minutes and a lunch period 
provided at noon. 

“e, An assembly period would be possible with- 
out the sacrifice of classwork that is necessary at 
present. The assembly period is an_ increasingly 
important item in modern schoolwork. It has been 
necessary to reduce it to the minimum in the local 
school.” 


RURAL SUPERVISION IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert C. Shaw, deputy superintendent of public 
instruction for Pennsylvania, in an N. E. A. ad- 
dress, explained the supervision of the rural schools 
of his state. He stated that it provided for two 
types of supervision, as follows: 

“1, The law makes it mandatory upon the school 
directors of a county to elect a county superil 
tendent. He in turn, must choose assistant county 
superintendents. In the case of failure on the part 


of the school directors to elect, or the county super 
intendent to appoint, the state superintendent must 
fill. these positions. : 
“The law provides for assistant county superir 
tendents in every county in the state having 150 
(Concluded on Page 140) 
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TURTEVANT Heating 

and Ventilating Equip- 
ment is made in a wide va- 
riety of types for every 
pur pose. 
Sturtevant believes in “fit- 
ting the equipment to the 
job”’—not in “fitting the 
job to the equipment.” It is 
prepared to furnish the par- 
ticular type of equipment 
which will most efficiently 
and economically meet your 
requirements. 
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Back of this equipment 
—Sturtevant’s 60 years of experience 


AS with all Sturtevant products, you can be confi- 
dent that The Sturtevant Unit Ventilator is as 
efficient and dependable as the finest research and en- 
gineering facilities can make it. It is the result of 
sixty years of experience—the product of the largest 
organization of its type in the world. 


The handsome steel cabinet of The Sturtevant Unit 
Ventilator, with its paneled front, makes it the most 
attractive equipment of its kind. Its baked-on enamel 
finish of dull, olive green, its nickel plated outlet 
grille and the polished cove round the base are addi- 
tional features that add to its appearance. It can also 
be furnished in lacquer, French grey and plain color 
finishes. All parts are easily accessible and con- 
structed with strength and simplicity. 


Complete detailed information on The Sturtevant 
Unit Ventilator may be obtained from any experi- 
enced heating and ventilating engineer or contractor, 
or from the nearest Sturtevant office. 


B. FK. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Atlanta Charlotte Dallas indianapolis Montreal Rochester 

Boston Chicago Denver Kansas City New York St. Louis 

Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh Salt Lake City 

Camden Cleveland Hartford Minneapolis Portiand San Francisco 
Seattle Toronto Washington 
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At the right — The Central 
High School, Johnstown, Pa., 
is heated by a Webster Sys- 
tem. J. E. Adams, Architect, 
Edw. L. Tilton, Consulting 
Architect, Stanton-Barnhart 
Plbg. & Htg. Co., Heating 
Contractors. 


The Four Heating 
Success Factors 
in each 
Webster System of 
Steam Heating 


. SERVICE by a compre- 
hensive organization of 
trained engineers covering 
every state in the Union. 


. Experience gained in pro- 
viding more than 41,000 
successful Webster Sys- 
tems of Steam Heating. 


. WEBSTER SYSTEM 
EQUIPMENT, comprising 
a complete line of steam 
heating appliances proven 
correct in design by test 
and use. 


. WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING METHODS developed 
by our experience and in 
our extensive Jaboratories. 
They assure correct appli- 

cation of Webster System 
Equipment. 








(Concluded from Page 138) 
or more teachers. If the county has 350 teachers 


or over, two assistants are provided, if the county 
has more than 600 teachers, three assistant county 
superintendents are provided. If the county has 
more than 800 teachers, one assistant is provided 
for each 400 or fraction thereof over and above 
the 800. 

“In addition to the above, the law makes it pos- 
sible for a convention of school directors in their 
quadrennial meeting to provide assistant superin- 
tendents if they so desire. 

“All county superintendents and assistants serve 
for a term of four years and may succeed them- 
selves, 

“The law makes it imperative that these must 
hold either a diploma from the college or other 
institution approved by the college and university 
council of Pennsylvania or a diploma issued by a 
state normal school of Pennsylvania. 

“The second provision of the law is that relating 
to townships which are districts of the third class. 
The law provides for the election of district super- 
intendents to preside over these townships. We 
have 70 of these in the state. It is optional with 
the school board whether or not they shall elect 
district superintendents. In most cases superin- 
tendents are elected. The length of term of these 
and the qualifications are the same as for county 
superintendents. 

“In addition to the above, the law makes it possi- 
ble for any district in the state of Pennsylvania 
to elect a supervising principal of schools. In the 
case of township districts, a supervisor of this 
nature must hold a permanent certificate. 


THE NATIONAL WEALTH ESTIMATED 


Educators who are concerning themselves with 
school costs in the light of the natural wealth are 
given some astounding figures in a recent report of 
the National Conference Board. In 1812 the 
national wealth was estimated at 186.3 billion 
dollars, in 1922 at 320.8 billion dollars, and in 1925 
at 355.3 billion dollars. During the thirteen years 
from 1912 to 1925 the national wealth has been 
increased 19.1 per cent, or nearly one fifth. The 
term national wealth represents tangible physical 
objects only, and therefore excludes credits and 
currency. 

The rural property, that is, land and improve- 
ments thereon, constitutes 172.7 billion dollars 


—in schools for a million! 


‘Nine o’clock . . . And more than a mil- 
lion boys and girls answer the roll call in 
almost 6,000 Webster-heated schools and 
colleges from Portland, Maine, to Portland, 
Oregon. 


In an ever-lengthening list of American 
cities, Webster Systems are heating, not 
one, but a substantial percentage of the 
modern school buildings. The preference 
for Webster Systems is not confined to 
recent years—nor limited by geographical 
boundaries. It is nation-wide, as shown by 
the list at right. 

Whether the project calls for construction 
on an expensive scale . . . or for the 
strictest economy ‘ Webster Systems 
meet every requirement of efficient and 
economical heating service. Write us and 
learn how Webster service works with the 
school executive, the architect, the engi- 
neer, the heating contractor. 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Camden, N. J. 52 Branch Offices 


Systems 
of Steam Heating 


In more than 41,000 of America’s finer buildings 





worth. Approximately three fourths of the total 


wealth of the nation is in the nature of fixed assets, 
devoted to use as dwellings, or to industrial and 
transportation enterprises. 


Of the 172.7 billion dollars in land and improve- 
ments, about 22.7 billion dollars’ worth is tax- 
exempt property, including the land, buildings and 
public works of the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, municipal enterprises and the land and im- 
provements belonging to religious, charitable, edu- 
cational organizations, and other property ex- 
empted by state laws. 


Railroads and public utilities, according to the 
conference board’s estimate, represent a total in- 
vestment of 39.2 billion dollars of physical property. 
Of this total value, land represents only 13.3 per 
cent or 5.2 billion dollars; improvements, 56.4 per 
cent, or 22.2 billions and equipment 30.3 per cent, 
or 11.8 billions. 


The total value of the equipment of farms, in- 
cluding livestock, and of factories, is placed at 26.8 
billion dollars, lands and buildings belonging to 
them being included under the general national 
asset of land and improvements. All merchandise 
and industrial products on hand were valued at 40 
billion dollars. Personal property, consisting of 
such objects as furniture, clothing, jewelry, and 
the like amounted to 44.1 billions or more than the 
physical value of all our railroads and public util- 
ities, and considerably more than the entire equip- 
ment of all the farms and factories. 


Automobiles are classed with gold and silver coin 
and bullion as “miscellaneous.” But the total 
value represented by our entire stock of gold and 
silver bullion and coins plus all the nation’s auto- 
mobiles, numbering nearly 20,000,000, together 
make up by far the smallest item, a total of 9.8 
billions, or less than two and three-fourths per cent 
of our total national wealth. 


THE MINNESOTA RURAL-SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


M. L. Jacobson, inspector of rural schools for 
Minnesota, in an address delivered at the Dallas N. 
E. A. meeting, summarized the rural-school program 
of his state as follows: 

The county institutes have been the main reli- 
ance of the state department for improving instruc- 
tion in the rural schools for a long time. For these 


Typical Examples 
of 
Webster-heated 
Schools 


Proviso Township School, 
Maywood, III. 


Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Lincoln School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Speedway School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Camden High School, 
Camden, N. J. 


Monroe Junior High School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gastonia High School, 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Drake School, Drake, N. D. 


Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Thirteenth Street School, 
Bangor, Maine. 


Lincoln School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Brooklyn City School, 
Baker City, Ore. 


New Castle Junior High 
School, New Castle, Pa. 


Newport Avenue School, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Roosevelt High School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Travis School, Dallas, Texas. 





the schools were closed and the teachers assembled 
for a week of instruction under specially assigned 
instructors during the fall season, generally two to 
a county. While the educational equipment of the 
teachers was very low, it was necessary to devote a 
large part of the time to instruction in subject 
matter. 

In 1925 the institute law was changed, authoriz- 
ing the commissioner of education to assign instrue- 
tors to the various counties, who may now visit 
schools for not to exceed four days in connection 
with any institute. All the teachers in the county 
are then called in for a meeting, generally of two 
days. 

During the visits to the schools definite observa- 
tions are made and specific information gathered 
and tabulated for study and discussion of the needs 
and accomplishments of the schools of the county 
with the teachers when assembled. A summary of 
the report for the first year under the present law 
will give an idea of the extent of the service and 
the effectiveness of the method. The call for an 
increased number of institutes for the current year 
shows the approval of the county superintendents. 

During 1925-26, three instructors were employed 
for nine months and one for part time, working 
nine weeks during the fall season. Institutes were 
conducted in 77 counties of the state, with approxi- 
mately 7,500 teachers in attendance. From twelve 
to twenty schools were visited in each county, and 
much of the work done when teachers were assem- 
bled was based upon observations, questions raised. 
or studies made during the visits. It was found 
that the participation of teachers in the discussion 
of school problems was very much greater under 
this plan than formerly, and it is believed that this 
type of institute is more effective in carrying out 
the purpose of training teachers in service—that of 
meeting the everyday problems of the school and 
adjusting the teacher to her specific task. 

Institutes were held in 54 counties in the fall of 
1926, and 33 are scheduled for this spring. State 
conferences of the county superintendents are held 
twice a year. for two days in the fall during the 
week in which the state education association meets 
and three days in the spring. These conferences 
furnish opportunities for an interchange of ideas. 
a discussion of problems in the field, and helpful 
suggestions and directions to coordinate and unify 
the efforts for carrying forward a statewide pro 
gram for improvements in rural education. 
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Tucson’s 
HEALTH COUNCIL* 


decided in favor of CHILD HEALTH 
and MENTAL ALERTNESS 


Tucson, Arizona, High School. Lyman and Place, Tucson, Archi- 
tects. Elliot Lee Ellingwood, Los Angeles, Heating Engineer 


HIS im- 

pressively 
beautiful school 
of Tucson is a 
highly efficient 
educational plant. 
School board and 
architect decided the school 
should induce mental alertness 
as well as inspire it. 

Fresh air—washed, warmed, 
humidified—supplied constantly 
to every pupil in every room, 
keeps absenteeism from sickness 
at a minimum and does away 





Mome to ALL Architects! 


While this advertisement features schools, THE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM is also ideal for any build- 
ing where fresh, warmed, humidified air is needed 
in ample quantities at reasonable costs (Schools, 
Theatres, Churches, Factories, Auditoriums, Public 
Garages, etc.). Writeus for specific facts and call on 
our engineering department for technical data or 
actual help in solving your heating and ventilating 
problems. 

















tem is low in 
both first and op- 
erating costs. No 
other furnishesan 
adequate amount 
of fresh, warmed, 
humidified air 
for the same money. 

No fuel is wasted and any may 
be burned. Only as many units 
as are required for comfort need 
be fired. Asbesto-Steel casings 
conserve 25% more heat than 
do brick casings. 

Thereare noboilers, pipesand 
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0 with dullness among the pupils. radiators to freeze. The cast iron 
: Under the forced ventilation construction does not rust and is 
t by fans in the basement, the con- many times as durable, under 
- dition maintained in the rooms, fire,as steel. For forty years one 
¢ in regard to temperature, hu- company, through its engineers 
midity, distribution, mo- and itsauthorizedagents, has 
iy tion, odors, CO., dust and installedand guaranteed The 
vo bacteria is 96% as perfect as American System. Write to 
. that ofa perfect day in June. The HEALTH COUNCIL* our nearest representative 
od This healthful, stimulat- Because — in the building of every modern school— rsd direct to us. Get all the 
= ing condition is gained health, as well as mentaleficiency, of many genera- facts about The American 
of through the use of The ae snalemnat aac ated ane tie System clearly. before your 
W American System—the unit onion ae nant fe cetveen. Health Council. Decide for 
. system of Heat with Venti- Child Health and Mental 
oe lation. The American Sys- Alertness. Write today. 
el | 
ing e + * ¥ 
* The American System of Heat with Ventilation 
Ive Equipment manufactured and guaranteed by 
- The American Foundry and Furnace Co., Bloomington, III. 
“ 
100 
= Representatives giving Complete Service: 
out American Foundry & Furnace Co. Michigan Warming & Ventilating Co. 
< Bloomington, III. American Warming & Ventilating Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
an ° pe . 

Milwaukee, Wis. Cleveland, O. ‘ ali a 
of Los Angeles, Cal. Toledo, O. Heating & Ventilating Equip. Co. 
tate St. Paul, Minn. Elmira. N. Y. Seattle. 
ed Chicago, III. re Portland. 
the Bo nate oadizs Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco. 
eets American Heating & Ventilating Co. 7 ; 
we Philadelphia. John H. Kitchen & Co. Klein Heating Co. 
a Richmond, Va. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis. 
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Dignity and Beauty 
for the Grounds 
of any School. 


School-ground enclosure should be in keep- 
ing with schoolhouse architecture — attrac- 
tive, substantial, and worthy of its purpose. 
Stewart School Fences measure up to this 
standard. They are well designed, strongly 
built, delivered on time, and (particularly 
when erection is in our hands) installed to 
last. They combine protection with the style 
and dignity which the modern school should 
express. 


Write for the Catalog — and let 
us estimate on your requirements 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
420 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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ROSS BOIL ER) 




















Satisfactory 
methods of 
heat extraction 
from fuel have 
long demanded the 
attention of combus- 
tion engineers. To 
obtain the maximum 
amount from the coal 
charged in the firebox of 
the boiler has been the aim 
of the designers of the ROSS 
SMOKELESS FIREBOX 
STEEL HEATING BOILER. 


Made in 
30 sizes. 
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4 Gal N designing the ROSS STEEL BOILER, fre- 
quently called “The School House Boiler,” a proper 
sized combustion chamber, an adequate grate surface, 
a necessary amount of air to give a high CO: and the 
relation between the gas passages and the temperatures 
of the gases have all been carefully studied. 

The Ross Smokeless Steel Boiler is the development of 
these ideas. In addition, every bit of volume of the 
boiler is used to take advantage of these heat units by 
a great amount of heating surface which is made more 
effective by the rapid unimpeded circulation of the 
boiler. 
The Ross Firebox Steel Boiler is made by an old reli- 
able company which has been building boilers for the 
past seventy-six years, and is rapidly gaining the name 
of “the Quality Boiler.” 


Catalog Free on Request 
Write for it 


The Frost PQ@nufacturing Co. 





7 ‘ SINCE 1851. 
1524 Henderson Street, Galesburg, Illinois 
BRANCHES: 
BALTIMORE DETROIT NEW YORK 
BROOKLYN DULUTH OMAHA 
CHICAGO FT. WORTH PEORIA 
CINCINNATI LINCOLN PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
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to get out of order. 















The children attending this school—an exceptionally large one for the country— 
are provided with fresh air and thoroughly adequate cross ventilation by “Globe” 
In this day of enlightenment the ventilation of a school is justly listed 
among the most outstanding features to be considered by the School Board. 
“Globes” adequately qualify for the job—at low first cost with no moving parts 


Globe Ventilator Company 


DEPARTMENT J 


TROY, NEW YORK 








CHATS DURING RECESS 


In some sections of the United States the 
actions of school boards are taken as seriously as 
an international intrigue or conspiracy against 
established government. The Cromwell  consoli- 
dated school board, near Creston, Iowa, is the 
object of eruption. J. W. Keisling and Frank Pur- 
viance, candidates for reelection, have received 
letters mailed at Creston threatening their lives 
and their families if they do not withdraw from the 
election race. They have concluded to stick. 
Keisling and Purviance favor the continuation of 
consolidated schools. The objectors do not. 


—The little schoolhouse in Long Island, N. Y.., 
where Walt Whitman taught was moved tempo- 
rarily alongside of a gasoline filling station. A 
carpenter who wanted to use the lumber, bought 
the house at auction for $17. Then somebody con- 
cluded that the building ought to be preserved and 
bought it from the carpenter for $60. Finally 
someone else offered $250 to have it moved to a 
permanent site, and the chances are that the little 
schoolhouse will be guarded against destruction. 

—‘Can canaries live in a schoolroom?” is the 
question asked in Cincinnati, and if so “What value 
will it be to the room? And so the bird has been 
installed with a committee to look after the feed- 
ing, watering, and general bird-cage housekeeping. 
An exhaustive, epoch-making report is expected. 

—A teacher at Greensburg, Pa., whipped two 
boys for misbehavior. Thereupon, the boys set 
fire to the schoolhouse, were arrested, and put 
under $2,000 bail each. Evidently the whipping 
Was not severe enough. The parents will now be 
called upon to make up the deficiency. At any 
rate, the boys will get something they had not bar- 
gained for. 


—A students’ newspaper published at Waukegan, 
Illinois. recently contained the following item: 


“Is Washington our hero—the hero of the work- 
er’s and farmer’s children? No. He was from the 
first to last with the rich and against the poor. 
When the rich and poor became open enemies, 
Washington became one of the chief oppressors of 
the people. He is not our hero.” Another para- 
graph reads: “The teacher still sends us to the 
office and our principal still uses a ‘one inch thick 
rod’ with great force. We, the Young Pioneers of 
America, call upon all the children to fight against 


such treatment.” The remedy for such sentiments 
in the student body probably lies in more rods and 
greater force. 

—An editor visited one of the sessions of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, and then sat 
down and wrote: “The writer was tremendously 
impressed first, of course, by the pulchritude of the 
ladies, their youth, their attractive style of dress, 
and their keen intelligence. This statement is not 
made merely to be complimentary but to express a 
conviction. They were a much more attentive audi 
ence than the average political convention or legis 
lative body would be. They were absorbing infor 
mation and studying a great issue now paramoun/ 
in our national economics and looming greater + 
the 1928 presidential campaign approaches. 

“That Illinois has teachers of this type not only 
reflects the greatness of the state, but augurs wel! 
for its future progress and prosperity.” 

—News Item: The Kansas City school board re 
cently had‘quite a lively session over the question 


whether there should be teaching of proper dancing , 


in the high schools. The president and some other 
members of the board objected rather strenuously ; 
lut the superintendent, backed up by the parent- 
teacher association, pushed the matter over, say- 
ing that it was impossible to carry on the student 
“mixers” without teaching the young folks the 
proper social bearing, and without dancing. The 
president of the school board said, “Then let the 
mixers go.” To which the superintendent responded 
“We can’t let the mixers go. We’re under obliga 
tion to look after students in their recreation as 
well as in their school life.” Which sounds like 
good philosophy to me. How times-and customs do 
change, and what a furore this matter would have 
kicked up a few years ago, which passed over so 
easily at this time! 

—An irate parent, who had been a professional 
prize fighter in his day, called at the Patrick Henry 
High School in Cleveland, Ohio, to “lick” his son’s 
teacher. The parent was wroth because his son had 
been put into a gymnasium class against his will. 

“Whadda ya mean.” he demanded, “making my 
boy do that gym stuff? Didn’t I tell you I didn’t 
want him to take gym?” 

“The physical education teacher put him there,” 
Taylor explained. 

“T want to see that teacher. IT’ll break every 
bone in his body. Maybe you don’t know that I 
was a prize fighter for seven years.” 





“Really?” said Principal Taylor. “I’ve been try- 
ing for weeks to find somebody to teach boxing in 
the school community center. You’re hired!” 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 

—The dedicatory program for the new central- 
ized high school in Franklin township, near Green- 
ville, Ohio, was featured by addresses delivered by 
Charles A. Wilt, county superintendent, and 
George Morris of the state department of education. 

—The new Brush High School, erected in the 
Lyndhurst suburb of Cleveland, Ohio, was named 
after the noted electrical engineer and scientist, 
Charles A. Brush. Mr. Brush was the honored 
guest at the dedication ceremonies. The speakers 
were President Robert E. Vinson of Western Re- 
serve University, Fred F. Vessey, president of the 
Lyndhurst board of education, and O. J. Kord, 
school superintendent. 

—The new Thoreau Park School at Parma (near 
Cleveland), Ohio, was dedicated in a presentation 
address made by President Carl Haag of the board 
of education. The responses were made by A. C. 
Yawberg, county superintendent, and Ira D. Sieg- 
fried, clerk of the board. 

—A civic holiday was declared at Mexico, Mis- 
souri, the business houses closed, and the citizens 
attended the corner-stone laying of its new $300,000 
high school, which was conducted with speech- 
making and music. 


THE PROBLEM OF SELECTING 
TEXTBOOKS 

“The selection of textbooks is a matter of prime 
importance in the administration and supervision 
of our schools. Not so much because of the cost 
of textbooks, which is 2.25 per cent of the current 
expenses of a school system. But because of the 
control and pace-setting of the textbooks in our 
educational system. No scheme, device, or plan of 
teaching anything has ever spread its efficiency very 
far until it was put into a textbook and made avail- 
able for everyone who chose to use it. In influence 
on the school system it probably ranks next to the 
selection of teachers.” 

This is the introductory statement of an address 
on the textbook question made by Supt. Frank A. 
Jensen of Rockford, Illinois, in an address deliv- 
ered before the N. E. A. at Dallas, Texas. He con- 
tinued : 

“The selecting authority of textbooks has shifted 
from the pioneer school meeting where all the 
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The NORTON Closer With 
Hold Open Arms Is Best 






getting caught or injured. 


door open. 
PRICE :—The price is right. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 





patrons took part in the selection, through the 
school committee, the school board, and the com- 
mittee of the school board to the superintendent of 
schools and his assistants. What was once a petty 
political situation has passed over to a highly tech- 
nical and scientific procedure. The selling tactics 
of the publishers has changed from one selling a 
highly specialized finished product to an unin- 
formed layman to the publisher’s representative 
* presenting his highly specialized finished product 
to an informed and discriminating committee. 

“Selection of textbooks begins with the publisher, 
with the aid of school people in the field, eliminat- 
ing about 92 per cent of the manuscripts presented. 
The publisher then presents this eight per cent as 
finished textbooks for the schools to select from. 
The textbook has the publisher’s representative as 
its spokesman in the game of publishers selling 
textbooks to committees and individuals who are 
sure they are selecting textbooks. The representa- 
tive has shifted from a manipulator of petty poli- 
tics to a highly-trained and well-equipped sales- 
man of a highly specialized commodity, the text- 
book. 

“The tendency of two decades ago of buying 
manuscripts from authors has given way to the 
plan of publishers contracting with authors with 
ideas to write manuscripts for a prospective text- 
book market. 

“In no other country are there more teachers 
engaged in the work of building textbooks. No- 
where else is it as difficult to create a new and 
successful textbook. Nowhere else are textbooks 
revised as often to keep them abreast of educa- 
tional thought. In most cities the actual selection 
of textbooks rests with the superintendent of 
schools and his assistants, while the final authority 
rests with the board of education. Committees of 
one form or another are used to review and evalu- 
ate the textbooks in the field and then recommend 
their selection to the superintendent of schools, 
which recommendation is in 95 per cent of the 
cases final. 

“In the elementary schools problems of textbook 
selection are assigned to the supervisory staff and 
classroom teachers. While in the junior and senior 
high school it is the responsibility of the heads of 
departments and teachers under the direction of the 
principal. The publisher’s representative plays a 





Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 
Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


very important part in the initiating of textbook 
changes and additions. 

“The reactions of superintendents on the ques- 
tion, of whether the publisher’s representative is 
an asset or a liability to the selecting committee, 70 


. per cent considered the representative an asset and 


30 per cent a liability. The secret textbook com- 
mittee is reported as used in only 10 per cent of the 
cities. This together with the attitude that the 
representative is an asset is a clear indication that 
the representative is being accepted as a service to 
the selecting authority. 


“The training and experience of the publishers’ 
representatives during the last ten years compares 
well with the qualifications established by school 
systems for their supervisors and teachers. The 
score card as a means, in the hands of the textbook 
committee, to measure and evaluate textbooks has 
not universal practice. However a statement of the 
objectives of the curriculum and the selection of 
textbooks as a means to utilize these objectives is 
reported as the common practice. 


“Committee evaluation as a recommendation to 
the superintendent of schools, with open commit- 
tee for publishers to present their textbooks 
through their representatives to the committee is 
the most common method of procedure. This com- 
mittee scores the textbooks on the basis of its ap- 
plication to the curriculum objectives. While 
matters of costs, sample copies, exchange terms, and 
desk copies promised, are not considered in the 
evaluation of textbooks.” 


INFORMING THE PRINCIPAL ON 
BUDGET 

The principals of the several schools at Evans- 
ville, Indiana, are informed by the business man- 
ager of the board of education just what their 
schools are allowed. M. S. Spears, who serves in 
the capacity of business manager, has prepared a 
form which is employed and which ‘sets forth a 
series of instructions which make for system and 
order in the disposition and use of school supplies. 
His communication addressed to the principals 
reads as follows: 

1, The amount of your budget for the school 
year beginning August 1, 1927, and ending August 
I, 1086, is B....ccccccccces 


HIS 


Use the 


Liquid 
Door Closer 


with 
Hold-Open 


and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 
of door. 











A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technital High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 























2. Any expenditure for any of the following 
items will come out of your budget: 
1. Instructional supplies. 
Janitors’ and engineers’ supplies. 
Supervisors’ supplies. 
4. Repair and replacement of instructional 
apparatus. 
5. Repair and replacement of furniture. 
6. Repair and replacement of other equipment. 
7. Books and repairs. 
8. Additional furniture. 
9. Additional instructional apparatus. 
10. Electricity in elementary schools. 

3. Enclosed is a standard list of supplies 
applicable to all schools. Each item is numbered 
and priced. With each item is provided a space 
in which you can indicate the amount or quantity 
desired. 

4. See that each department orders a year’s 
supply of everything needed. As soon as your 
supplies arrive they will be placed in your store- 
room. 

5. Anything not appearing on this list may be 
ordered on your regular requisition form. 

6. Don’t get the idea that your school can’t get 
an article unless it is listed. Our list can’t cover 
everything. You can order anything you need, any 
time during the year. 

7. This is a principal’s budget in every sense of 
the word. It is up to you to see what each depart: 
ment needs for the year. Nothing will be pro- 
vided for your school without your order. 

8. Take your time in making up your annual 
order. You should base this year’s order on the 
amounts and quantities used during past years. 

9. Don’t try to spend the entire amount of your 
budget when you make up this order. There will 
be gas, grocery, open-air room, and emergency bills 
to pay each month. 

10. If you are careful, however, and order 4 
year’s supply of everything, the old monthly 
requisition will be practically eliminated. 

1l. It has been our aim and desire to give t0 
each school a budget sufficient for its needs. We 
could, of course, spend more. We could also spend 
much less. If you are careful with your expendi: 
tures, you can operate your school so that every 
department can be well taken care of. 

(Concluded on Page 146) 
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“er Universal Heating and Ventilating Units, sold 
i and serviced through the American Blower 
ail Company’s nation wide organization, offer 
Lote unique advantages of design and construction and 
y te effective control of temperature—quiet operation 
tat —reliability—simplicity—economy. 
nan) Proved by 15 years of Satisfactory operation. Write for Catalog (684) 
se of 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 
part: BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


merican Rlower 


7 VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 
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FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


(Concluded from Page 144) 

12. To make your budget serve your school in 
the best possible manner, you should secure the 
earnest cooperation of every teacher and janitor. 
This is absolutely necessary in order for you to 
order just the right amount of everything. 

ONE-SESSION SCHOOL DAYS IN 
INCLEMENT WEATHER 

The department of research of the National Edu- 
cation Association has issued a report showing the 
results of a questionary on the use of the one-ses- 
sion plan in inclement weather in cities over 100.- 
000 population. 

Answering the question, “Are elementary-school 
pupils dismissed early, after a short session, for in- 
clement weather?” 51 cities replied as follows: 

Twenty-one cities answered yes to the question 
These included I.os Angeles!, San Francisco, Bridge- 
port, New Haven, Washington, Springfield. Mass., 
Worcester, St. Paul, St. Louis. Omaha. Camden, 
Newark, Paterson, Akron, Cleveland, Toledo, Read- 
ing, Memphis, Fort Worth, Norfolk, and Richmond, 
Va. 

Twenty-two cities answered no as follows: Bir- 
mingham, Atlanta, Des Moines, Baltimore2, Cam- 

2May be done in individual schools by the principal 
bridge, Fall River, Jersey City, Trenton, Buffalo, 
New York, Rochester, N. Y., Syracuse. Dayton, 
Youngstown, Philadelphia, Providence. Nashville, 
San Antonio, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Spokane, and 
Milwaukee. 

Eight cities answered that the plan was used 
“very seldom” or “occasionally” as follows: Oak- 
land, Chicago. Detroit, Minneapolis, Albany, Co- 
lumbus, Portland, Oreg., and Houston. 


10Only by shortening the noon hour. 

YGIENE AND SANITATION 

—Cleveland, Ohio. In tests given at- the 
Brownell school eye clinic during the past semester 
among pupils of grades one, three, and five, third- 
grade pupils were found to have the largest num- 
ber of eye defects. Glasses were recommended for 
314 of the 418 cases examined; 51 pupils were 
transferred to sight-saving classes, and 28 referred 
for sight conservation work. 

—A program of lectures for school physicians 
has been planned at the Tokyo, Japan, school 
hygiene bureau. The subjects of the various 
lectures are : (1) school hygiene; (2) ventilation 
of the schoolroom; (3) physical examination of 
school children; (4) tuberculosis among children; 
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Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality— One Price—One Policy 
The Best Costs No More 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


(5) optical examination and myopia; (6) influence 
of auditory disturbances on speech; (7) congenital 
syphilis and dermatology; (8) physiology of physi- 
eal training: (9) school hygiene laws, and (10) 
the life and development of the child. These lec- 
tures will all be given by professors of the Tokyo 
Imper ial University. 

—‘More than 75 per cent of the 26,000,000 school 
children in the United States,” says Willard I. 
Givens, assistant superintendent of the Oakland, 
California, schools, “have physical defects which 
are actually or potentially detrimental to their 
health and efficiency. Fourteen million have defec 
tive teeth, five million defective eyesight, and four 
million glandular defects, including adenoids and 
tonsils; four million are hampered by malnutri- 
tion; one million have defective hearing, one million 
are cursed with tuberculosis; two hundred and fifty 
thousand have organic heart disorders, and two 
hundred thousand are defective mentally.” 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

The State Department of Public Instruction of 
North Carolina has completed a study of school 
attendance in the state during the year 1925-1926. 
The study shows that there were a total of 818,739 
children enrolled in the public schools of North 
Carolina, of whom 564,114, or 68.9 per cent, were 
white children and 254,625, or 31.1 per cent, were 
colored children. There were 623,754 children en- 
rolled in rural schools, and 194,977 in city schools. 
In other words, there were three rural children to 
each city child enrolled in the schools of the state. 

The study shows that the enrollment in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools increased during this 
period from 474,111 to 818.739, a total increase of 
344,628 in 22 years, or an average increase of more 
than fifteen thousand annually. 

The school population has maintained about the 
same rate of increase from year to year. In 1904- 
1905 there were 696,662 children between the ages 
of 6 and 21, and in 1925-1926 there were 957,016 
pupils from 6 to 21 years of age in elementary or 
secondary schools. 


The figures show quite conclusively that a larger 
per cent of the school population is enrolled in the 
schools now than was the case 21 years ago. The 
most noticeable increase is in the percentage of 
pupils enrolled in 1919-1920 over 1918-1919. This 
increase is attributed to the law providing for a 


THE PIONEERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
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minimum term of six months, and to the compul- 
sory education law requiring children from 8 to 14 
years to attend regularly. In the last four years 
less than fifteen per cent of the children of school 
age were not enrolled in elementary or high schools. 


A study of the average daily attendance shows 
that a total of 605,755 children were in daily at- 
tendance in 1925-1926, which was an increase of 
nearly 10,000 over the preceding year, 1924-1925. 
It is apparent that the attendance of children is 
getting better and better each year. Of the 818, 
739 children enrolled in 1925-1926, 605,755, or 74.0 
per cent were in average daily attendance. 

During the school year 1925-1926, there were 
427,745 white and 196,009 colored rural children 
enrolled in the elementary and secondary schools 
of the state. During the same year, the city en- 
rollment was 136,369 in the white schools and 
58,608 in the colored schools. In other words, 75.8 
per cent of the white enrollment and 77.0 per cent 
of the colored enrollment was in rural schools. 

The record of attendance in city schools shows 
that 82 out of every 100 city white children 
enrolled attend school regularly. In the colored 
city schools there was a variance among the differ- 
ent groups. Attendance was best in city group I 
where 79 out of every 100 enrolled attended regu- 
larly. Attendance was poor in the rural colored 
schools, with 66 out of every 100 enrolled in aver- 
age daily attendance. Among the eight largest 
cities in group I, Asheville was first with a per 
centage of 87.2 of the enrollment in average daily 
attendance. In the second group Kinston was first 
with a percentage of 94.7 for white children. Salis: 
bury stood second in the group as to white chil- 
dren and first as to colored children. Hickory had 
the best percentage of enrollment in attendance, 
98.0 per cent, of any school system in the state. 


Is a vote worth $30 and more! 
That’s the record price paid by Arkansas City, 
Kansas, for one school-election vote. The expen 
sive vote was the one and only ballot cast in the 
special precinct for voters living outside the city 
limits and in the school district. The three judge 
and two clerks claim the record in the history ° 
the city for reporting on their precinct. The “cost 
of keeping this single election precinct open i 
cluded $25 for judges and clerks, $2 for tally 
sheets, $1 for other supplies, and $2 for labor i 
putting up booths. 


—News Item: 
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The Economical Way of Heating 
and Ventilating School Houses 


HE Heatovent system of ventilation provides the utmost economy 
when the factors of first cost, maintenance cost and operation cost 


are considered in relation to efficiency of results. 
Simple units with no duct system mean low first cost. 


Indestructible copper coils, and louvres, 
bronze bearings for moving parts, sim- 
ple adjustments, ready accessibility for 
cleaning and highest grade furniture 
steel cabinet insure the minimum main- 
tenance cost. 


Operation of units only in rooms used, 
full thermal efficiency, provision for re- 
circulation of air for quick warming of 
room before occupancy, reduce operat- 
ing costs to the lowest practicable point. 













MERRICK, NEW YORK, SCHOOL 


I. B. Baylis, Architect, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 







Healoven 


The Heatovent is low enough to 
fit under the window sill. It is 
only 13” in depth which means 
very little aisle obstruction and, 
if desired, can be recessed 5” 
leaving only 8” projection. 


Heatovent engineers are 
at your disposal to help 
you work out the best 
type of installation for 


J. E. Curley, Heating Contractor, Sea Cliff, L. I., N. Y. any given condition. 


Our new catalog is now ready. Write for your copy now. 


Any of our Branches can supply you. 


BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 
3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


254 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
2126 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
321 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 


301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 400 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
403 Military Park Bldg., Newark, N. J. 


401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, III. 


416 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fals Building, Seattle, 7. 

307 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. 

1101 Realty Building, een Ohio. 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON": 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


every school requirement. 


service. 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. Their main- 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mera. Co. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


—The board of education of Wells county, Indi- 
ana, voted to exclude married-women teachers from 
the schools. The reason for their action is that 
there are many young people who prepare them. 
selves for the teaching profession who find it diffi- 
cult to obtain positions on account of an oversupply 
of teachers due to married-women applicants. 


—New York, N. Y. Supt. W. J. O’Shea has 
ordered that repairwork in school buildings be not 
done during school hours where it is liable to en- 
danger the health or safety of the pupils, or inter- 
fere with the prompt and orderly dismissal of 
pupils, or the imparting of instruction. It is 
recommended that a representative of the building 
department consult with the principal in reference 
to the time and the manner in which such work is 
to be done. 


—The New York City board of superintendents 
has presented to the board of education its recom- 
mendations for placing the lunchrooms on a self- 
supporting basis. At present it costs the city 
approximately $88,000 a year to operate the lunch- 
rooms. 

The recommendations call for the assignment of 
an assistant director of homemaking to be placed in 
charge of the administration of school lunches, for 
the gradual removal of concessionaries who now 
operate the lunchrooms in many of the schools, and 
for the fixing of prices and changing of menus to 
be made by the assistant director after they have 
been approved by the director and the associate 
superintendent in charge of school lunches. 


—Mr. Norman R. Whytock has been appointed 
director of research for the city schools of Glendale, 
Calif. Mr. Whytock is a graduate of the Los 
Angeles Normal School, and was formerly principal 
of one of the grade schools in Glendale. 


—A mass meeting was called at Waukegan, II1., 
to protest against corporal punishment meted out 
in one of the schools. The members of the board 
of education were not invited to attend. The audi- 
ence was made up of a foreign element of the 
radical type. The board will uphold the discipline 
exerted in the schools. 

—Dr. Emil Altman, chief medical examiner of 
the New York City department of education, in an 
address before the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 














declared that one of the important duties of the 
medical board is to uncover malingerers among the 
teachers who are “absent without cause” from the 
schools. 


Dr. Altman believes there are few such teachers, 
but that there are enough to cause suspicion to be 
cast upon all absentees. In an effort to distribute 
the sick-leave-absence refunds in such a manner as 
to give every consideration to the deserving teacher, 
and to give full protection to the city, the medical 
board must report all cases of excessive or un- 
usual absence. 


In view of the fact that the medical board makes 
careful studies of teachers’ applications for re- 
fund, it is expected that the certification such appli- 
cations deserve, consideration will justify, whenever 
inquiry is made, the present regulations relating 
to the excuse of absence and the amount of money 
refunded to teachers, even if such amounts are in 
excess of $1,000,000 a year. 


It is hoped, that by a study of the causes, nature, 
and duration of teachers’ absences, recommendations 
may be made to the proper authorities for the im- 
provement of conditions in school buildings and con- 
ditions under which teachers work, so that the 
present large number of absences may be decreased. 


—The administrative department of the school 
board at Des Moines, Iowa, has adopted a definite 
procedure for the examination and selection of text- 
books to be used in the schools during the next year. 
The book selections are based upon the recommend- 
ations of teachers, principals, and supervisors, all 
of which have been carefully studied. All book 
selections are subject to the limitations of the 
budget and the particular needs of the schools. 


In the operation of the textbook procedure, two 
types of committee organization were followed: A 
general administrative committee which formulated 
the general policies and procedures to be followed 
by the other committees, and the textbook com- 
mittee which examined, scored and recommended 
the books for adoption. y 


The report of the textbook committee called for a 
statement showing the need for the text, the type 
of text regarded as necessary to the fulfillment of 
the purpose of the course, an inspection of sample 
texts and written suggestions concerning the making 
of score cards from publishing houses, an inter- 


view of the representatives of publishing houses, 
the examination of texts, and the scoring of texts. 

In connection with the work of selecting text- 
books, a number of sample score cards were evolved 
as a basis for examining and judging the relative 
merits of the texts. These score cards took into 
consideration such items as interest, comprehension, 
scope and permanent value of the subject matter, 
value of the method, and mechanical elements. 
These items were again divided to include such 
important points as vividness and clarity of style, 
ease of reading, vocabulary and style, maps and 
illustrative material, accuracy, the use of historical 
and illustrative material, aids to the use of the 
book, suggestions for home work, size and clear- 
ness of printed text, width of margins, paper, bind- 
ing, size and shape of the book, effective devices for 
the repetition of forms, simplicity and clearness in 
comprehension, and a suggestive vocabulary for 
reading or comprehension. 


—Principals of high schools in Massachusetts favor 
a longer school day of six hours, instead of five, 
according to Mr. Frank P. Morse, supervisor of 
secondary education in Massachusetts. One of the 
advantages of the longer day, in the opinion of the 
principals, is opportunity for supervised study and 
shortening of the time needed for home study. 
About two hours of home study are now required 
each school day and the need for it is greater than 
ever before, due to the great demand for college 
education, and the large number of students pre- 
paring to enter the commercial world. 

—Waurika, Okla. Two rural-school districts 
were united with the local district the past year. 
Under the plan, the pupils of the rural sections are 
transported to the central school in school busses. 

—Pittsfield, Mass. Supt. J. F. Gannon has pre- 
sented a recommendation to the board of education 
asking for the erection of four additional schools. 
Supt. Gannon urged that the board plan and ac 
quire sites for these schools. 

—Coshocton, Ohio. The school board has eX 
tended the school year from 36 to 38 weeks, giving 
the pupils two more weeks of study. 


—The Weiss bill, increasing the salaries of down: 
state county superintendents of Illinois $600 per 
annum, and making that of the Cook county school 
chief $12,000 per year, has passed the state house. 
The bill goes to the senate for approval. 
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LAPIDOLITH 


Every con- 
crete floor 
is certain to 
wear and 
dust intime. 
If you have 
dusting con- 
crete floors 
now, Lap- 


idolith will 

remedy the trouble. This 
chemical combines with the 
free lime in the concrete, 
and gives a granite-hardsur- 
face that will not wear 


nor dust. 





HYDROCIDE 


Hydrocide Colorless 
will keep your 
building dry and 
warm in all weath- 
er. Even a deluge 
cannot seep through 
walls that have been 
Hydrocide-treated. 
Some of the greatest 
buildings of Amer- 
ica are sealed against 
driving rain with 
this water-repel- 
lent. Italsopreserves 
the natural beauty 
of brick and stone, 
preventing discolor- 
ation. 


It’s FREE 


and given willingly 


Get our advice about 





LIGNOPHOL 


There is only one way to 
preserve the investment in 
your costly wood floors. 
The U.S. Government says 
linseed oil is useless. Shellac 


and varnish wear off. Only 
Lignophol lasts! Whether 





CEMCOAT 


If you use Cemcoat 
Paint, you will 
know why Sonne- 
born products save 
money and give last- 
ing satisfaction. 
Cemcoat does not 
turn yellow. It gives 
a glass-like surface 
that does not crack, 
peel or blister. Es- 
pecially indicated 
for hallways, audi- 
toriums, basements, 
etc. On new work, 
Cemcoat undercoat- 
ing and Cemcoat 
gloss finish will do 
the work of three 
coats of other paints. 
Can be washed over 
again and again. 


your floors are 
new or old, Lign- 
ophol can make 
them dustless. 





SONOTINT 


Sonotint is kind to 
the eyes. Has no lus- 
tre, for in classrooms 
there should be no 
glare. It is a handy 
paint that gives the 
very maximum of 
service. Dust, ink 
spots and finger 
marks can be wiped 
off without marring 
the surface, and it 
has no poisonous in- 
gredients. It is ab- 
solutely safe. Can be 
washed with soap 
and water daily, if 
necessary. 


sie 
Ren 


your school repairs 


OW that vacation time is near, you are 
considering what attention your school 


building needs. Let Sonneborn help you! 


For many years Sonneborn engineers have 
studied how to preserve school buildings; 
what materials to use; how to apply them as 
economically as possible. We save your time, 
Save money and assure satisfactory results. 
When you deal with Sonneborn you deal 
with experts of long experience in school 
building upkeep. 


We want you to have the benefit of what we 
have learned. You will get the proper prod- 
ucts, careful workmanship, reasonable prices, 
you will deal with an old, established, repu- 
table concern. 


Send the coupon below for further data, and 
mention what type of work you plan. 





L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send data on following- 


We plan to repair floors. 


Wood.... Conerete........ 


We expect to paint 


IN 5560665 0.065.400 R ANS RO SSAA s 4d OWES a 
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L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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334 WASHINGION 
CORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly of United States 
Bureau of Education 
1928 Meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence 

The 1928 meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence will be held at Boston, on February 25 to 
March 1, according to a recent decision of the execu- 
tive committee. Headquarters, 
eral sessions, and exhibits will be in the Mechanics 
Building on Huntington Avenue. The auditorium 
in this building seats 5,000 persons. Section meet 
ings will be held in school halls, churches, and other 
auditoriums in the vicinity. 


Boston is well provided with hotels for the 
accommodation of visitors to this meeting. ‘The 


chamber of commerce lists 55 hotels suitable for 
visiting superintendents, with 13,500 rooms. These 
include the Statler with 1,300 rooms, the New 
Parker House with 800 rooms, and a large number 
with from 200 to 500 rooms. Also, included are 
The University Club, Technology Chambers, and the 
Elks Hotel. Rates are the customary charges in 
first-class hotels. 

The exhibit hall is in the same building with the 
auditorium and immediately adjacent to it. ‘To 
reach the main entrance of the auditorium, dele- 
gates will pass through the exhibit hall. This 
makes a particularly good arrangement. 

The floor space for exhibits is not as great as at 
the Dallas meeting, but is as great as at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting, and greater than is available at 
most other meetings. This is important because of 
the growing importance of the commercial exhibits 
as a real educational and educative feature of the 
meeting. School exhibits are also demanded. 

Space in the exhibit hall will not be opened for 
reservations until November 14. Just prior to 
that date full information concerning the exhibit 
space, together with rates, will be sent to all ex- 
hibitors, following the plan of meetings for the past 
few years. This information is mailed so that it 
reaches the exhibitors on the same day. Reserva- 
tions are made in the order in which requests are 
received at the Headquarters of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Washington. No space can 
be secured elsewhere. 

Survey of Public Schools of District of Columbia 

A survey of the school system of Washington, 
D. C., is underway, the surveying organization 
being the U. S. Bureau of Efficiency. This is an 
official government office independent of the regular 
government executive departments. It was created 
by Congress to establish and maintain a system of 
efficiency ratings for the executive departments, to 
investigate their needs and the needs of independent 
government offices with respect to personnel, to in- 
vestigate duplication of statistical and other work 
and methods of business in the various branches of 
the government service, and to aid the personnel 
classification board in the classification of positions 
in the departmental service. As this survey has to 
do largely with teaching personnel and schoolhous- 
ing, it falls in a broad way within the proper func- 
tions of the bureau. 


The survey is the direct result of a request of the 
board of education to the last Congress for author- 
ity and money for an increase of 72 in the teaching 
positions in the school system. This request caused 
much discussion at Congressional hearings on the 
District of Columbia appropriations bill. Certain 
members of Congress, who declared they had made 
private studies of the situation, objected to the in- 
crease, stating that this large number of additional 
teachers was not needed. The accuracy of figures 
submitted by the superintendent of schools was 
questioned, and while a compromise for the coming 
year was reached, it was felt by the congressional 
committee that an investigation by an organization 
not immediately concerned, should be made. 


In the survey, the bureau of efficiency will con- 
cern itself largely with an inquiry into personnel 
for administrative supervision, teaching, and care, 
and into schoolhousing and school attendance. In 
this work it is having the active cooperation of 
several other government agencies, public health 
service, census bureau, etc. The board of education 
is cooperating in every way. School officers and 
teachers have received instructions from Superin- 
tendent Frank W. Ballou to render the investiga- 
tors all possible assistance. 


School-Building Program for the District of 
Columbia 
A joint meeting of the board of education and 
official representatives of 175 citizens’ associations 
of the District of Columbia was recently held to con- 
sider the present and future school needs particu- 
larly in buildings. The representatives voted 


registration, gen- . 
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MECHANICS HALL, BOSTON, WHERE THE 1928 CONVENTION OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE WILL BE HELD. 


unanimously in favor of another “five-year building 
program,” similar to the one now in effect, which 
was provided by Congress in 1925. The new period 
would extend from 1930 to 1935. 

Supt. F. W. Ballou presented figures showing the 
retardation in the present program due to the 
failure of Congress to appropriate the necessary 
money. The estimated cost of the present five-year 
program authorized by Congress, is $20,185,000. 
Three fifths of that amount should have been pro- 
vided now for the period ending June 30, 1928, for 
which Congressional appropriations are already 
made. This is $12,111,000. The actual appropria- 
tions are $9,257,250, or nearly $3,000,000 short of 
the program estimate. 

The delegates from the citizens’ organizations, 
and parent-teacher associations, expressed the needs 
of their schools as seen by them. This is one of 
the methods of the Washington board of education 
in determining public opinion in school matters. 


Building Statistics for 1926 
A summary of a study of building activities dur- 
ing 1926 by the U. S. Bureau of Standards shows 
greatly increased building operations in 1926 over 
the preceding year. Figures obtained by the bureau 
from the Dodge Corporation show the total for 36 


eastern states for 1926 was $6,117,502,900, against 
$5,821,068,400 for 1925, a gain of 5.7 per cent. 
The total contracts awarded for new building 
construction during the month of December, 1926, 
for the 36 eastern states just referred to, were the 
largest ever recorded for the month of December, 
reaching a total of $520,107,200. The correspond- 
ing figure for December, 1925, was $510,868,400, 
December, 1926, showed a marked falling off, as 
compared with December, 1925, in contracts 
awarded for educational and residential buildings, 
but large gains in awards for industrial buildings, 
public buildings, public works, and utilities. 
Comparing the classes of construction for the 
entire year, it is found that 1926 shows a gain over 
1925 in all groups, except educational, religious, 
and memorial buildings, residential construction, 
and social and recreational building, in each of 
which groups the 1926 total falls slightly below 
the corresponding figure for the preceding year. 
The wholesale and retail prices of building ma- 
terials showed a slight downward trend in Novem- 
ber and December, and the monthly average for 
1926 was slightly under that for 1925. Very little 
change occurred in the construction-cost indexes 
which included the item of labor as well as ma- 
terial, the monthly average for these for 1926 being 
208 and 197, as compared with 207 and 195 in 1925, 


Chicago Correspondence 


Will William McAndrew be ousted as Superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools before the expiration of 
his term next February? A plank in the political 
platform of William Hale Thompson demanded his 
ouster. Mr. Thompson was elected mayor by the 
vote of 512,000 people, with a plurality of 83,000. 
The school board consists of eleven trustees. At 
present one member is a hold-over and may be re- 
moved immediately; there will be two vacancies on 
May 1 to be filled. All of the present trustees but 
one whose term expires May 1, were appointed by 
Mayor Dever. Unless present trustees can be con- 
verted to the new administration, it will be a year 
before the new mayor can control the board. How- 
ever, the newspapers have intimated that three pres- 
ent trustees may follow the new mayor’s wishes. 
The city council voted 28 to 11 with the Dever 
administration a month ago; now, however, test 
votes have already shown that Mr. Thompson will 
control a majority, so there is no telling how the 
school board will act. There is a difference between 
school trustees and aldermen, in that the former 
are more or less isolated from direct control; they 


have no patronage to be taken from them. The 
newspapers say that in the event that the new 


mayor is unable to control the school board, charges 
will be presented against the superintendent of 
schools as a basis for removing him. However, the 
school board will be the judge of the charges. 
Julius F. Smietanka, hold-over trustee who may be 
supplanted at once, was quoted as follows: 


“Only the vote of the board members can remove 
Mr. McAndrew. I predict that a majority of the 
members will stand behind the superintendent until 
their terms expire and they are replaced. It will 
take Thompson at least two years, by this process, 
to secure a majority of the membership. I don’t 
believe Mr. McAndrew will quit under fire and leave 
us in the lurch. I think he will stay on as super- 
intendent as long as he has the support of the 
board, or until his contract expires.” 

The schools played an important part in the 
mayoralty campaign. Mayor Dever pointed with 
pride to 68 new school buildings constructed under 
his regime. Mr. Thompson responded that many 
of the buildings were poorly constructed; he dis- 


played photographs alleged to show cracks in new 
buildings. Other charges of cheap materials or 
high cost were made. It was claimed. that schools 
built during Mr. Thompson’s former terms cost 
only half as much per pupil as those under the 
Dever administration. Many of the new buildings 
have been two-story schools. 

Mrs. John D, McCune, chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the Women’s City Club, made 
an investigation of the schools and reported 22 
accomplishments—advances in school service during 
the Dever administration. She states, “I am not 
connected with the administration of Chicago 
schools except as a citizen, but I was trained for 
teaching at Oswego, New York, state normal school 
and was officially connected for many years with the 
school systems in the state of Washington, and in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, where I was critic teacher 
in the department of education.” 

Mrs. McCune’s list of accomplishments ranged 
from a statement of progress in the fundamental 
subjects to various successful innovations in ad- 
ministration. She called attention to the fact that 
the schools have been educating the parents in civic 
service, that they have provided satisfactory fire 
drills, have employed better teachers, have caused 
teachers to improve themselves professionally, have 
improved attendance by reducing truancy, have im- 
proved night schools, have abolished interruptions 
of various kinds, have discontinued collection of 
money for outside purposes, ete. 


Mr. Thompson charged Superintendent McAndrew 
with lack of patriotism. He promised to restore 
the picture of the “Spirit of 1776” and to permit 
collections for saving the battleship “Constitution.” 
His most serious charge concerned the history text 
used in the schools, which he charged contains pro- 
British propaganda. Mr. McAndrew in his reply to 
this statement showed that if the entire paragraph: 
and the thought of the sections objected to were 
taken into account, no foreign propaganda of any 
kind would be found. 


Head hunting is a characteristic of jungle tribes 
men and Chicago teachers. Dr. Herman N. Bunée- 
son, health commissioner, claims that 65,000 Chi- 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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Painted clean to stay clean— 


ALLS that won’t have to be repainted in a 
few months to renew essential cleanliness 
and light-reflection— 


Woodwork that won’t yellow almost before the 
budget can stand the expense of repainting — 


Ceilings that won’t scale or peel— 


These are some of the advantages of painting 
with Barreled Sunlight, as they have done at the 
University of Tennessee. 


Hundreds of other colleges and schools have 
likewise solved their interior painting problems 
with Barreled Sunlight, in Gloss finish, Semi- 


Gloss, and Flat, white or tinted. 
* * * 


For lavatories and kitchens—and for woodwork through- 
out—Barreled Sunlight Gloss gives a surface so smooth it 
washes like tile, and so durable that washing does not 


Barreled 


Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 
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Above—one of several buildings of the University of 

Tennessee that are painted throughout with Barreled 

Sunlight, in white and tints. Below—partial view of 

the Dental Clinic, where Barreled Sunlight Gloss 

White gives ceiling and walls lasting cleanliness and 
best possible lighting 


wear it away. Fully as handsome as enamel, but costs 
less and requires fewer coats. 


For rooms where a flat finish may be preferred, nothing 
is more suitable than Barreled Sunlight Flat. Extremely 
handsome and uniform, 


Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss strikes a happy balance 
between the two and is widely used in corridors, stair- 
ways, and many other places. 


Made by the exclusive Rice Process, Barreled Sunlight 
is guaranteed to remain white longer than any gloss paint 
or enamel applied under the same conditions. 


You can get Barreled Sunlight in cans from % pint to 5 
gallons, and in 30- and 55-gallon steel drums. Easy to tint 
any shade with ordinary oil colors. Where more than one 
coat is required, use Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 
See coupon below. . 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Factory and Main Offices, 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. New. York—420 
Lexington Avenue; Chicago—659 Washington Blvd.; 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me descriptive literature and a sample panel painted with 


Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the finish checked here— 


Gloss 0 Semi-Gloss 0 Flat O 
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Two Towels 
Dispensed Instead 
of One 






Mills Metal Partitions 
Reflect School 
Dignity 





Why Dubltowls 
are “Double’— 


Separate a Dubltowl. Drop water ona | 
single sheet. Make the same test with 
a Dubltowl as it comes from the cabinet 

—double. Note the quicker absorption. 

Actually five times faster than a single 
sheet of the same material. 


Products have personalities as well as 
persons. Dignity, charm, ruggedness, 
solidity, all these and many more are 
just as readily expressed by products as 
by persons. 


Squeaky, slovenly appearing partitions 
in the lavatory reflect that kind of 
That’s the secret of Dubltowl economy. 
| That’s why one Dubltowl wipes dry. 0 
It. | The double sheet stops waste. No sec- h 
ond helping is needed. Dubltowls re- . 
duce costs and provide a more satisfac- 
tory service under all conditions. an 


school attitude; indeed, they promote 


Mills Metal Partitions are neat, sub- 
stantial and quiet, in every way reflect- 


ing the dignity and character of a well Dubltowls are made of unbleached, all- th 


sentinel aduadiinass teiiniites kraft material. Strong, lintless|5 No  : . 
8 , harshness. Can be used as readily on . 

the face as on the hands. Dispensed 

y . . « . gr 
We have just issued a booklet, “Mak- from Dubltowl cabinet illustrated, or si 


ing Money With Mills Metal,”’ which 


your present standard size 








7 . e ——— — > e . - 3 
illustrates and describes our line of equipment. _Size of sheet 103% 
a ; Now: 200Schooh X10 in. 150 Dubltowls (300 

metal partitions. A copy will be sent Syatems sheets) to the package, 25 pkgs. x 
for the asking. Convincing proof per carton. ule 
of Dubltowl for 
economy is eVi- Singltowls oe 
denced by the The same Kraft material in heavier single are 
TH E MILLS COMPANY fact that Bay _ sheets for single delivery where desired. dre 
West Paper Co. Roltowls . J 
] i 1 : lyin Dubltowl material for economical roll type lay 
W ayside Road and Nickel Plate R. R. oo. heat —— service. Recommended in connection with sch 
200 school sys spring-stop fixtures. mer 
CLEVELAND, OHIO tems with Dubl- Write for samples, prices and name of nearest 
towls, whereas, a jobber stocked to make immediate shipment. how 
year ago only 10 Request on your letterhead will bring a core 
schools were Bay West Wash-Up Kit—a new combina- pt 
tae them tion of Dubltowls and soap sheets. A con- be 
— venient travel accessory. Fits the door the 
eine pocket of your automobile. opin 
educ 
BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. om 
ie 
cien 
MILLS METAL PARTITIONS for MILLS METAL PARTITIONS for est =] Civic 
offices, factories, lavatories, showers, TIVES are located in more than “EN dren 
dressing rooms, beauty parlors, etc. fifty principal cities. Estimates gladly aney 
Hospital cubicles and screens. furnished on any job, large or small. need 


berg 


ee eee ee ee 
“ONE DUBLTOWL WIPES DRY-YOU TRY IT duce 
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*“\ PLUMBING 





FIXTURES 





The Name to look for on Plumbing Fixtures 


Plate 4375N 


ONXC() 





orc (} 


fixtures. 


rupted service. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Vitreous china drinking fountain has combina- 


tion lever handle, self-closing faucet, concealed 
pressure regulator, vitreous china bubbler and 
goose neck spout for filling glass or pitcher. All 


metal parts heavily nickel plated. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 





Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘onC()’ Plumbing Fixtures have been used in 
schools for over 45 years. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


“Yor Sanitation 


Sanitation is one of the predominating factors 
in the selection and purchase of plumbing 


‘OxC(}) Plumbing Fixtures are not only scien- 
tifically designed to insure absolute sanita- 
tion, but are also durably constructed of 
selected materials, and combine mechanical 
perfection with beauty in appearance. Their 
installation is a positive assurance of absolute 
satisfaction and years of efficient and uninter- 


FACTORIES : 
NOBLEVILLE, IND. 


BRANCHES: 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 








(Continued from Page 150) 

cago pupils are afflicted with “pediculosis capitis,” 
or head vermin. When teachers detect an infested 
head, the carrier of the pediculi is advised to wash 
his head regularly with plenty of hot water and 
soap. Pediculi are known as carriers of deadly 
diseases. It is not unusual for teachers to find 
certain children with great patches of hair gone 
and the bare spots scabbed over. Such infections 
are usually due to contact with filth at home or on 
the streets. The difficulty with eradicating these 
infections lies in the fact that, when cured, re-in- 
fection easily takes place. Afflicted pupils may be 
excluded from school only in case of nontreatment. 
Remedies suggested are (1) washing the head with 
green-soap, and (2) application of iodine. Occa- 
sionally a teacher will have several pupils in her 
room with half a dozen bare patches on their heads 
—bronzed with iodine. 


CHICAGO EDUCATIONAL SALARY 
SCHEDULES OF 1927 

(On April 13, 1927, Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew of Chicago, recommended new salary sched- 
ules for the 12,000 persons in the Chicago teaching 
loree. His report was sent to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education, and may be re- 
ported back for action on April 27th. Following 
are excerpts from his report. The report is ad- 
dressed to the school trustees as follows: ) 

These schedules represent an attempt to bring 
Payment of educational service in the Chicago 
schools nearer to what it is worth, nearer to pay- 
ments in other progressive school systems, and to 
restore to some degree losses due to lowering of 
the purchasing power of money in the expenses 
wndergone by educational workers. They have, ae 
‘ording to all measurements, made by testers, by 
‘ommittees of citizens conducting sampling days, 
by the commendation of parents and taxpayers, by 
the testimony of all the local press and in the 
‘pinion of the editor of the most widely circulated 
tducational journal in the United States, achieved 
Successful teaching of the fundamentals, realized 
the state requirement for “thoroughness and effi- 
“leney” in arithmetic, reading, writing, spelling, 
“vie service, reduction of failures, care of chil- 
dren’s health, street-safety patrol, reduction of tru- 
‘ney, care of unfortunates, and attention to the 
heeds of working youth. By caring for large num- 
*t8 they have saved thousands of dollars and re- 
“weed the number of classes on part-time and ir- 


regular sessions. Whatever many interruptions to 
their work you have abolished, whatever plans you 
have approved, it is your working staff of twelve 
thousand public servants who have done the work, 
and in the face of reduced income due to rising 
costs increased the value of teaching. In a rich 
and prosperous city surrounded by school systems 
paying more, they have done work which every 
survey has shown to be of increasing merit. They 
should be rewarded. “‘Wages are for the encour- 
agement of industry.” 

Throughout the consideration of this matter, 
these ideas have been paramount: the efficiency of 
educational service is the main consideration. It 
depends closely upon the financial situation of the 
workers. Adjustments should be anticipated and 
made by the employers, the people, represented by 
the board of education, and should not wait for ap- 
peals from those receiving the salaries. The sys- 
tem should be saved the excitement attendant upon 
a salary campaign. The rewards should encourage 
high-grade professional preparation and _ should 
attract and retain the highest class of workers. 
The educational service is the main concern of the 
system. All other activities are supplementary; 
but the wages of those rendering supplementary 
service: builders, caretakers, artisans, have been 
repeatedly increased in this system. 

The board of education has very properly con- 
sidered whether the public approves salary adjust- 
ments. (1) The newspapers have consistently ad- 
voeated correction of these schedules. (2) The 
largest association of businessmen in the city, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, has endorsed the 
salary schedule in 1925, and on March 25, 1927, 
sent to the finance committee a representative to 
urge its adoption. (3) On March 16, 1927, the city 
council unanimously resolved that the board of 
education should secure an increase in salary to 
the Chicago teachers which would be just and de- 
serving. 

Other workers than teachers can raise their 
prices to meet depreciating values of money. Only 
your action can keep these people from loss oce- 
casioned by rising prices. Teaching is a public 
monopoly, with school boards as directors. The 
fixing of wages to balance costs is a function and 
duty of school boards. 

Every person who has had any share in making 
these schedules subscribes to the conviction that the 
only valid reason for them is to maintain and in- 


crease the public service. The propositions are 
coupled with a promise to do so. 

There are 196 separate schedules included in Mr. 
MecAndrew’s recommendation. A few of the prin- 
cipal ones are reproduced here. The superintend- 
ent’s report makes the adoption of the new sched- 
ules effective as of January 1, 1927, i.e., retroactive 
to the beginning of the present fiscal year. 

One important principle in schedule-making is 
evidenced herein, namely, small annual increments 
at first and large ones later. The arguments in 
favor of this plan are roughly these: The first 
years of teaching are a practice period in which 
the young teacher is not nearly as efficient and 
valuable to the school system as she will be later; 
it is a tryout period—many girls have drifted into 
teaching, and they may find themselves tempera- 
mentally or professionally unsuited to teaching; 
many young girls get married during this period 
and quit the profession. At about the time when a 
teacher has proved her worth, when she has de- 
cided definitely on a teaching career, and when her 
services begin to prove more valuable to the board 
of education, she will start getting large annual 
increments. The beginning elementary teacher, for 
example, starts at $1,500. For the next two years 
her salary increases only $50 per year. But begin- 
ning with the sixth year, she is getting an annual 
increase of $250 and mounts rapidly to a maximum 
of $3,250 for a ten-month yearly salary. 

In order that teachers now in service in the lower 
section of the salary schedule shall not suffer a re- 
duction in pay under the new schedules, they are 
permitted to stay on the present schedules until 
the sixth year, and then cross over when it is to . 
their advantage to do so. To provide, further, that 
these teachers actually receive an increase at once, 
Mr. McAndrew’s report recommends that every 
teacher be advanced one year on the schedule im- 
mediately, whatever schedule she may be on. 

Thus, if the report is adopted by the school hoard 
as recommended by the superintendent, no teacher 
in Chicago will receive less than a $100 increase at 
once, and every elementary teacher will receive an 
immediate increase of at last $125 per year. 

Elementary Teachers 

The elementary teachers’ schedule includes the 
teachers of manual training, household arts, physi- 
cal education, crippled children, deaf, truant, 
anemic, subnormal, epileptics, hospital, printing, 

(Concluded on Page 179) 
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In the Long Run, Quality is Economy 


PAINT JOB can be no better than its 
foundation coat. The condition of the 
last coat depends on the base that underlies it. 


doubled their number the next year. 


character and its users’ good will. 


————————————————————SSSaBaa 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


the long run means maximum economy. 


CHICAGO 





















When Hockaday was first applied as a foundation 
coat, 20 years ago, it began building a reputation. 
It held the friends it made the first year through its 
excellent condition at the end of that time, 
Its present 
number of friends is proof of the permanence of its 


| 

| Today, it receives the supreme compliment of being 
| selected for the foundation coat in the new 3000 room 
Nothing more need be said 
to show that Hockaday is a quality paint which in 


HOCKADAY, Inc. 


1823-1829 CARROLL AVENUE 
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In the World’s Largest Hotel, Hockaday is Used Throughout as a Foundation Coat 


All interior painting and decorating by W. P. Nelson Company, 
Representatives 
in all 
principal cities CThe 
RPI PTR WALL 
THE WASHABLE PAINT ‘22 INTERIORS of Quality 
‘“‘PAINT MILEAGE’’—AN INVALUABLE BOOK, IS FREE TO YOU 


Chicago 














ECONOMIES IN SCHOOLHOUSING 
(Concluded from Page 66) 
extent to which the recommendations may be 
followed will be limited somewhat by the size 
of the school plant. In very small schools each 
instruction room will be required to serve two 
or more subjects, and the amount of blackboard 
will have to be reckoned accordingly. As the 
size of the school increases to the point where 
programming will permit the exclusive use of 


TABLE VIII—Distribution of Pupil Use of Blackboardsin Junior High-School Subjects Expressed in Percentages 


assigned rooms for specified subjects, the rec- 
ommendations may be followed in detail. 

In addition to the possible economies, which 
after all are but material ends, more effective 
classroom instruction should be possible through 
the larger use of tacking space, bulletin boards, 
and exhibit cases. Furthermore, in no small 
way the hygiene of the classroom should be 
better, and aesthetics derive material benefit. 


of the Total Number of Classes 
Per cent of classes falling within range of pupil use indicated 
, 


No. of 
Subjects classes U 
PTT Orr TEE ee 204 38.1 
OEE, TION WINE o.6.6 6.56 6.0:660000800040000% 136 76.5 
err ret rere i ree 2 73 
EE ME 4.456:4.0.0.54 3.996 05:049.40 8:00 44SERS 67 77.6 
BNE TOO NOTIOG ooo 6:56.66 6:k05 0 cee nseessees 2 85.7 
EME 6c cae SAAS Vi td005 5640s CCN SSO TERRA 25 20.0 
POUNDED oio6 6c cee desiecccscsecesecoens 214 6.1 
EE GGG Sb di0h 54.1.0 6 4058 KOA CAOOR EO OETESNS 94 79.8 
MND. yeent.cdh 5 eek shies bees Caner eeeeeCs 112 42.9 
WD. 3k 5 4.65-0.6-0'609.0.0 5404444046 060000855 0894809 22 54.5 
SD DUNN, 56.6.0.5.6:6 65.5.6 4 9:005.9:45605040 0845000 213 40.8 
| PP rere rerrrrrrere rrr eer 68 10.3 
NE, 5:6:0-5:5-6:6 5.046408. 61256 CRIER TAMIR HE EOS 50 84.0 


TABLE 1X—Suggested Allocation of Blackboard by Subject of Instruction 


Maximum Pupil Use 
I 


Over 
1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-20 20 
24.1 14.6 15.0 5.1 2.5 oo 3 
22.8 ove a sate “aa ane rT 
19.2 23.1 21.2 19.2 3.8 3.8 2.0 
19.4 15 cae 1.5 aes oe 
9.5 eats peace 2.4 2.4 an as 
12.0 12.0 24.0 20.0 4.0 8.0 az 
11.7 16.4 21.9 21.5 12.6 79 1.9 
7.4 er 7.4 4.3 rr ‘3 na 
53.6 3.0 eee és ° eee 
40.9 4.6 s+ aa ae er 
40.4 11.3 2.9 1.4 1.4 2 9 
3.2 23.5 20.6 22.1 1.5 8.8 
4.0 12.0 7&8 eee ee 


(Subject placement assigned on the basis of more than 75 per cent of the subject classes falling within the 
limits of use indicated) 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Blackboard on front 
wall only, approximately 
20 feet 


Teacher's blackboard only, 
approximately 10 feet 


0 pupils using 1 to 10 pupils using black- 
blackboard board at one time 

Per cent Per cent 

Subject of classes Subject of classes 

Free-hand Drawing...90.0 i errr rey 86.4 

Household Art ........ 78.1 Bookkeeping ....... 90.0 

OT rrr er eee 83.1 3 eer 99.2 

SPPINE 666s cs accsescasel 33.5 po er re ee 76.0 

Household Science..100.0 

Mechanical Drawing 98.9 

MEE 6:66 06.6 80sct00s 81.6 

4g £5 MERE ERELELY 85.0 

Physiology .......-. 90.0 

Social Studies...... 93.8 


Blackboard on front and 
side walls, approximately 
40 feet 
11 to 20 pupils using black- 
board at one time 


Blackboard on front, 
side, and rear walls, ap- 
proximately 60 feet 
21 or more pupils using 
blackboard at one time 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Free-hand Drawing...76.5 NR i406 60680084 76.8 
Household Art.........77.6 WOMOD 6c ccesssveus 100.0 
Household Science.....85.7 OD. 5448s-54:s0080006 100.0 
BE 666006646 6000005% 79.8 Social Studies...... 92.5 
RU 06054040064 66080 84.0 


Per cent Per cent 

Subject of classes Subject of classes 

WWORER 6 ideéasccccsaseee MONEE 660.45 4i5580084 100.0 

EE hic vecsveceswes 90.7 St er re ee 100.0 
OUION 606426 cseceus 80.9 
WOUECUONG 0008880 88.4 
POO 50.6004 sst0eade 90.4 
i  Srervererc rece: 88.0 
Mathematics ........ 77.6 
MOEN Neb s8 bes cecas 89.7 


PROFESSIONALIZING THE SCHOOL- 
BUILDING PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 67) 


(1) Specially constructed ducts leading to 
attic, which is used as a plenum chamber, and 
from thence it is given an outlet through venti- 
lators in the roof. 

(2) Natural leakage through windows and 
up stairways to attic and out through roof 
ventilators. 


(3) Accelerated, if need be, by exhaust fans 
in outlet air ducts. 

b. May be modified so that when desired, the 
air inside may be recirculated without, for the 
time being, bringing in fresh outside air. 

ce. May be provided with a mechanical air 
washer—the air being passed through a cham- 
ber filled with a water spray and then forced 
against “scrubber plates” over which water 
flows, the dirt and dust particles being carried 
out of the air by the water. 

d. Filter may be of cloth, hemp, steel wool. 

e. Air may be introduced at any desired 
place in the room. Type considered satisfac 
tory has inlet at least 8 feet from the floor, on 
end wall of room as near outside wall as pos 
sible, with the outlet at the floor in same wall 
at the other end of the wall. 


2. Types of Plenum System: 

a. “Central.” All pressure for ventilation 
located in a central plant usually in a basement 
area and air is forced to different rooms through 
ducts. May be (1) trunk duct arrangement, 
(2) different duct plan or (3) single duct plan 

(1) Advantages: 


(a) Gives control of amount of air entering 
rooms. 


(b) Gives control of temperature of ait 
entering rooms. 
(Concluded on Page 156) 
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A: I saw this same kind of towels at the Ritz. 





B: Yes, they're good towels. One does the 
work of two or three. 








What a saving on necessities! 


1 I 


National Paper Products EALTHY schools have found no better towels—others have 
for your schools found none more economical—than Public Service Towels. 
to They combine great absorbency with strength. They dry like linen 
and **‘No-Waste’”’ Toilet Tissue “rub, don't blot.” One does the work of several. 
nti- The tissue that is soft, strong : 
i dean, Maen More Public Service Towels are used than any other towels in the | 
af packages. 125 packages to world, because they give utmost satisfaction and value. 
. fibre cartons. Nickel, green ; : 
‘oof or white cabinets leased. School systems throughout the country are saving from 20% to 30% 


through the use of Public Service Towels and No Waste folded Toilet 


**Public Service’? Towels 





Tissue, manufactured with the economies of quantity production and | 
fans Resi d i ‘ste 
egular and Junior sizes. 150- dispensed through fixtures that prevent waste. You too should make 
towel packages; 25 packages this savin 
the to carton. Sheet metal cab- S saving. | 
the & inets in white or olive green. A post card will bring full information. | 
**Toiltex’’—in Rolls 
air 1000 counted sheets in a san- NATIONAL PAPER PRODUCTS CoO. 
: itary wrapped package for 
yoo the tome. Same quality ss 78 Furnace St., CARTHAGE, N. Y. 
r “No Waste” and made from Representatives in all principal cities 
rater clean spruce wood only. 
rried 
wool. 
i PUBLIC SERVICE TOWELS 
sfac- 
r, on 
pos: 
wall 
ation 
»ment “Soft as. velvet 
rough cr te 
ment, = 
plan. 
tering 
f ait 
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an 
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(Concluded from Page 154) 

(c) Gives control of source of air entering 
rooms. 

(d) Gives control of cleanliness of air enter- 
ing rooms. 

(e) Makes possible unification with heating 
system. 

(f) Gives control of ventilation independent 
of teachers. 

(g) Gives control of circulation. 

(2) Disadvantages: 

(a) Windows in all rooms must be kept 
closed or system will not work. 

(b) Expensive to install, operate and main- 
tain. 

(c) Individual teacher cannot regulate her 
own room. 

(d) Air likely to be too low in humidity due 
to change in volume of heating. 

(e) Requires high grade janitor service or 
engineer. 

b. “Unit.” Each room ventilating 
system of its own, its own intake, its own out- 
lets, its own power plant and heating unit. 
May have its own filter. 


has a 


(1) Advantages: 

(a) Control of amount of air entering room, 
(b) Control of source of fresh air. 

(c) Control of temperature of fresh air. 
(d) May be unified with heating system. 
(e) May control cleanliness of air. 


(f) Little attention needed, but individual 
teacher may regulate to suit her own wishes. 

(g) What is done in 
affect ventilation in the others. 

(h) Alleged saving in operation costs? 


one room does not 


(i) Less wall space used for ducts, hence 


that is really practical! 


Schoolboard officials know now that the vertical stream 
in a fountain is PASSE’. The stream must slant to keep 
from falling back upon the source of supply. But all slant- 
ing streams are not PRACTICAL! Halsey Taylor Drink- 
ing Fountains owe their nation-wide popularity to this 
fact — they are sanitary and at the same time PRACTI- 
CAL. The water is never too high or too low, lips need 
never touch the projector, and the drinking mound is kept 
at a practical and convenient drinking height at all times! 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking 
Fountains Exclusively 


HALSEY TAYLOR 


“Drinking Fountains 


Automatic Stream Control 
Practical Side-Stream 
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stream 


greater latitude in partitions. 

(2) Disadvantages: 

(a) Expensive to install, although 
claim it is not more expensive than the central 
plenum system. 

(b) Automatic control not feasible. 

(c) Special construction to insure silence 
while operating. 


some 


(d) Central control not possible at the same 
time. 
VI. Safety engineering. The report of the 


International Association of Fire Engineers of 
1917 contained such recommendations as the 
following: 

A. All basements should be eliminated. 

B. The heating plant should be cut off from 
the first floor and should be entered from the 
outside. 

C. All partitions. ceilings, walls should be 
covered with metal lath and cement plaster and 
all closets of metal. 


D. All doorways in cold air rooms should be 
fitted with standard fireproof and self-closing 
doors and all openings to air ducts should be 
filled with automatic fire shutters. The air 
duct itself should be fireproof. 

E. Gas meters must be -in fireproof rooms. 

F. Attics should have automatic sprinklers. 

G. All electric wiring should be in accord- 
ance with the “National Electric Code.” 

These indications of the very specific nature 
of the contributions of professional groups 
show how very complex is the problem of pro- 
viding scientifically and artistically for the 
accommodation of the school population. While 
seeking the utilization of the contributions of 
science and art, those responsible for decisions 
must ever keep clearly before them the realiza- 
tion of what is practicable in terms of utility 
and cost. 
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Automatic 


Stream Control 


—that’s why! 


Why is the strcam always at the same height 
in a Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountain? The 
exclusive Taylor AUTOMATIC STREAM CON- 
TROL keeps the stream constant, be the pres- 
high or low! 
necessity for lips to touch projector—it means 


sure This means there is no 
that the water is always in the bowl, never on 
the floor. It Halsey Taylor is 


always safe and sanitary—the best for schools. 


means that 
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In each of the professional groups concerned 
individuals are found who are more interested 
and more keenly sensitive to these problems 
than others. This is true of those who are 
school administrators as well as of the archi- 
tects and engineers. As the chief executive 
officer of the school board. it is incumbent on 
the superintendent to assume the responsibility 
of seeing that the contributions of all are 
assembled, focused and fully utilized in the de- 
termination and carrying through of a school 
building program. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

—The village and rural school boards of Han- 
cock County, Ohio, held their annual convention at 
Findlay. The speakers were Mrs. Burton House- 
man, director of music at Liberty township, J. W. 
Whitmer, county superintendent, and C. H. Parrett, 
superintendent of the McComb schools. The sub- 
jects of discussion were school administration, 
music, and athletics. 


The women of Fairfield, Iowa, entered with un 
usual energy into the school election and secured 
the election of their candidates, Mrs. Nellie Van 
Nostrand, by 1,194 votes, and Mrs. Elizabeth EF. 
Hunt by 1,117 votes. Two male candidates received 
705 and 543 votes respectively. 

—At a meeting of the rural boards of education 
of Lake County, Ohio, the following school legisla 
tion was urged: (a) lowering age of compulsory at: 
tendance; (b) permitting boards to provide pensions 
for custodians; (ce) to exempt boards from paying 
assessments for public improvements; (d) to raise 
the mill tax from ten to fifteen mills; (e) to make 
it legal to hold teachers’ institutes on Saturdays 
and pay them for attending. 

—The educators who fostered changes in the 
school laws of Idaho were denounced by some of the 
legislators. John I. Hillman, executive secretary 
of the Idaho State Teachers’ Association, W4$ 
harred from the senate floor for the rest of the 
legislative session. Supt. C. F. Dienst was called 4 
“Czar.” The controversy was over a proposed 
school tax law. It was claimed that a_bulletit 
sent out by the association had reflected on the 
character of the legislators. 
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HAAS 
——— INSTALLATIONS 





GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL N°¢5. 
WEST HOBOKEN, NJ. 






OHIO VALLEY HOSPITAL 
STEUBENVILLE, OAIO. 


U.S. GRANT SCHOOL 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


SIMMS SCHOOL 
HUNTINGTON W.VA. 
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NN FLUSH 
asm S VALVES 


AND WATER CLOSETS 





—a dependable installation! 


When you recommend or specify Haas equipment for 
your school, you are concurring in the choice of careful 
buyers during more than thirty years! 


The wisdom of your decision will be evident from the 
fact that many of the original Haas installations made 
so long ago, are still giving dependable service with a 
minimum of upkeep cost today. 


No matter where your school is situated — no matter 
what the conditions of climate, soil or water — we can 


cite a Haas installation near you for your inspection. 


The more you know about sanitary equipment, the 
more surely your choice will be Haas Water Closets 
and Flush Valves. 


Let us give you the facts and 


figures — now! 


Haas Flush Valves have no 
metal-to-metal contacts that 
cause rapid wear—no com- 
plicated mechanisms, needle- 
point adjustments nor small 
ports that clog. 
control of flow and after-fill; 


Positive 


internally self-cleansing in all 
waters. 


CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST 
TO SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 
AND ARCHITECTS 





PHILIP HAAS COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO Established 1896 
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Ferroplywood Partitions 


Especially Designed for School Buildings 


TYPICAL FERROPLYWOOD INSTALLATION, Chicago Public Schools 


F ERROPLY WOLI} 


Sound Proof, Sanitary, Non-Absorbent, Non-Cracking or 
Chipping, Rigid Construction, Panels are not separate but 


welded and Inter-locked into posts, no butt joints or open 
GALVANIZED STEEL 
FLANNEL CLOTH 


Pe Ps 
SI Li 


Pea@e VENEER CORE 
Vig 


= ee P Thy 
WATER PROOF SS 4 g FLANNEL CLOTH 
CEMENT GLUE a 
JOINTS VW GALVANIZED STEEL 
DETAIL OF FERROPLYWOOD PANEL 


Ferrometal Unit Shower Stalls 


PRACTICAL— 
ECONOMICAL— 
DURABLE— 


FERROMETAL 
UNIT SHOWER 
STALLS are suitable 
for every require- 
ment, low in cost, 
and have been de- 
signed for the pur- 
pose of taking the 
place of Tile, Mar- 
ble, Slate or Cement, 
and are positively 
guaranteed non- 
leakable, furnished 
with one piece metal 
bottom providing 
ample drainage. 


COMPLETE LAYOUT 
AND PLANNING 
SERVICE— 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE No. 10. 


Upon request we will furnish plans and quotations when 
provided with layout and plumbing requirements. 


LITTERER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 3022-3032 North Rockwell Street ILLINOIS 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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NIEDECKEN SHOWER STALL 


Patented 


FOR| SCHOOL INSTALLATION 
Can Be Set in Batteries of Any Number 


A LEAK PROOF FIXTURE 
Complete With Niedecken Shower 


The walls of the stall are made of a con- 
tinuous sheet of No. 10 gauge copper bear- 
ing steel which with the riser are welded to 
the bottom. After installation, the exposed 
surfaces must be finished with water proof 


enamel paint. 


Write for Bulletin S.B. 15X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG.Co. 


cTu 


mm 
RA TI kL 


PROMOTE BOTH j REQUIRE BUT A 
CLEANLINESS AND MINIMUM OF 
SANITATION i JANITOR SERVICE 


‘“‘The First Cost 


is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every type of 
public lavatories, there is no * ed 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee , Wisconsin 





uK E& CE, 


Ss. 
u. . a. 





A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technical High School, 
Tilden High School, 
Schurz High School, 
Austin High School, 
Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Garvey School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 
Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 
School, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Fond du Lac High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High School, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 
Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 
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“Not only practical 
—but indispensable” 





This compact but efficient laundry unit at 
Central Junior High School makes it 
unnecessary to keep on hand an extensive 
supply of linen and uniforms, and in- 
sures prompt and perfect service. 


Central Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


are: ee ete eee 
p dt he TT i re ee eee eee ee ee ee 


i a ee 


a ee 


that’s the way the School Board puts it 


Central Junior High School is one of the modern high 
schools of Kansas City which has its own laundry—an “all- 
And with the laundry under the 
direct control of the school officials, such articles as uni- 
forms, cafeteria linens, laboratory aprons and towels can 
be handled quickly and inexpensively. 

The Board of Education of Kansas City will be glad to 


American” department. 


indispensable. 


tell you of the advantages of having a school maintain 
its own laundry—tell you, too, how at the Central 
Junior High School the laundry is not only practical, but 


May we add a word about some of the other school Jaun- 
dries we have planned and installed? 
you some very interesting information. 


A card will bring 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: 


British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 





DISMISSING THE TEACHER 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
his job. However, the possibility of being dis- 
charged, on the other hand, has often proved a 
deterrent to slovenliness and laziness. The di- 
vine right of kings in ancient days caused quite 
a lot of dissatisfaction. 

So where a condition arises in school systems 
that seems to warrant the removal of the 
teacher, it should not be looked upon by the 
school board as such a stupendous task if the 
conditions really deserve that the teacher be 
removed. There is, however, an important fac- 
tor to be considered in contemplating a teacher's 
removal, and that is as to whether or not there 
is evidence to sustain the charge. So, it would 
seem to be better to reserve all talk of removal 
so far as the publie is concerned until after the 
removal has actually been accomplished as it 
And, in the 
event that the teacher be not removed, one can 
easily imagine what a state of feeling will be 
aroused in the district if the school board has 
forgotten itself to the extent of making boasts 
as to just what it intended to do. So, removing 
a teacher is merely a matter of routine to the 
school if there is a sufficient cause, provided 
that sufficient evidence is available. 

A SCHOOL BUDGET PLAN 
(Concluded from Page 45) 
total amount or quantity of each article that 
should be ordered by the school city. 

>». Obtain bids on these supplies. 

_6. Order supplies and, when they arrive, de- 
liver at the first of the term the entire year’s 
Supply for each school. 

7. Each principal will store his apportion- 
Ment of supplies in a storeroom provided for 


that purpose in his building. 


8. 


will only make conditions worse. 


Kach principal will carry a perpetual in- 
ventory subject to our examination. At all 
umes his book inventory should check with the 
actual storeroom count. 


Enrollment 
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Campbell 
Carpenter 





Centennial 923 
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Here is the budget adopted for the school year 
1927-28: This budget calls for an expenditure 
of $16,500 for the high schools, and an expendi- 
ture of $33,000 for the elementary schools. Be- 
sides the minimum amounts set aside in the 
beginning, it allows a per capita of $4.25 in the 
high schools, and of $2 in the elementary 
schools. 


Any expenditure for any of the following 
items will come out of the principals’ budget: 


1. Instructional supplies. 

2. Janitors’ and Engineers’ Supplies. 
Supervisors’ Supplies. 

Repair and Replacement of Instructional 
Apparatus. 

Repair and Replacement of Furniture 

6. Repair and Replacement of Other Equip- 
ment. 

Books and Repairs. 

Additional Furniture. 

9 Additional Instructional Apparatus. 

10. Electricity in Elementary Schools. 


This budget plan should result: (1) in an 
accurate cost system for each school; (2) a 


ae le 


fxn 


definite means of comparing the schools in order 
to point out any evidence of extravagance in 
any particular school; (3) a means whereby the 
principal can, by carefully following his budget, 
secure those things which his school particularly 


needs, 


Minimum Open-Air Per-Capita 


set aside Schuols Quotas TOTALS 
$ 1,000.00 $ 6,375.00 $ 7,375.00 
1,000.00 2,125.00 3,125.00 
1,000.00 3,400.00 4,400.00 
770.00 seueaeis 830.00 1,600.00 
100.00 $ 250.00 1,650.00 2,400.00 
TOO.00 eikaceis 700.00 1,200.00 
500.00 250.00 950.00 1,700.00 
00.00 eeedues 1,600.00 2,100.00 
00.00 250.00 1,050.00 1,800.0 
™W).00 250.00 1,850.00 2,600.00 
500.00 250.00 1,350.00 2,100.00 
500.00 250.00 1,550.00 2,300.00 
W).00 250.00 1,450.00 2 200.00 
00.00 250.00 1.500.00 2,250.00 
500.00 250.00 1.700.00 2 450.00 
500.00 2350.00 1.000.00 1,750.00 
500.00 éasaciics 900.00 1,400.00 
500.00 250.00 1,600.00 2,350.00 
700.00 20.00 1,050.00 1,800.00 
500.00 (acter 1,300.00 1,800.00 
500.00 300.00 800.00 


$12,250.00 $3,000.00 $34,250.00 $49,500.00 

The matter of school accounting should be 
fairly simple and accurate. We carry a dis- 
bursement ledger by schools, and can, at any 
time, tell just how much any school has left 
in its budget. In this system, every purchase 
is made for some particular school. Thetefore, 
all claims can easily be divided by schools, and 
entered in the disbursement ledger. 

Our arrangement seems to be a satisfactory 
compromise, The business office determines the 
amount that each school is to spend. The prin- 
cipals are given a great amount of freedom 
when it comes to making up orders for their 
schools. 

THE INTELLIGENCE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TRANSIENTS 
(Concluded from Page 52) 

Of these, the first two are very probably 
closely connected with the lack of intelligence. 
Scientifie studies on the question would seem to 
indicate that they are. The third probably has 
some relation also to intelligence, but perhaps 
to a lesser degree. The last three are not so 
closely related though the dislike of the teacher 
might be indirectly due to difficulties of adjust- 
ment connected with lack of intelligence. 
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A NEW MEASURING STICK IN 
EDUCATION 


(Concluded from Page 46) 

ever, he has chosen to employ the ordinary in- 
telligence quotient which is the product of a 
whole battery of tests he gives for the combina 
tion reading-comprehension-vocabulary range 
employed by Dr. Wetzel as an ability coefficient. 

This year the report cards issued at the Tren- 
ton high school carried a new blank. The effort 
rating went there and those lazy enough to 
achieve only a C or a D rating for effort, even 
though their subject grades averaged fairly 
high, were called to account. Thus began a new 
era in modern high-school management. ‘Teach- 
ers and principals may now readily spot the 
loafers even though they are hiding behind 
fairly good achievement ratings. What to do 
after spotting them is a problem in human man- 
agement. 
THE RIGHT OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIES TO 

EXERCISE CONTROL OVER PUPILS 


OUTSIDE OF SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 49) 


ful attitude toward teachers. While any normal 
pupil realizes that ridicule or disrespect of 
teachers will ruin school discipline, they cannot 
be expected to know exactly what public atti- 
tude they should show toward authority further 
removed than teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents. The courts have upheld the right 
of the school to suspend pupils for public ridi- 
cule of school rules, but stated that some other 
method of discipline and control would have 
been better. School boards are still further re- 
moved than school rules and the supreme court 
of Iowa2® has ruled that pupils could not be 
punished for public ridicule of board members 
in the absence of a rule applying to such con- 
duct. 

Absence and tardiness have been held to be 
detrimental to good order and discipline and 
may be punished by expulsion. 

The school may require that students do 
homework and that outside activities which con- 
tinually and consistently interfere with school- 
work, good order or discipline may be forbidden. 

However, such rules must apply to some spe- 
cific activity that is harmful to the school. That 
is, the school cannot regulate the general social 
activities of students. The right of such regu- 
lation belongs to parents. For example, the 
school authorities cannot specify a uniform for 
pupils, when they are away from school, force 
them to stay at home during certain hours, or 
forbid them to take part in the usual social 
activities of the community. 


*““Murphey v. Independent Sch. Dist., 30 lowa 429. 


CONTRACTS BETWEEN ARCHITECTS AND 
SCHOOL BOARD 


(Concluded from Page 50) 

“Upon the completion of the preliminary 
structures a sum equal to twenty per cent of 
the basic rate computed upon a reasonable esti- 
mated cost. Upon completion of specifications 
and general working drawings (exclusive of 
details) a sum sufficient to increase payments 
on the fee to sixty per cent of the rate or rates 
of commission agreed upon, computed upon a 
reasonable cost estimated on such completed 
specifications and drawings, or if bids have been 
received, then computed upon the lowest bona 
fide bid or bids. 

“The reasonable interpretation of the contract 
is,” said the court, “we think, that if the work 
was done under the supervision of the architect 
he was to have a fee of eight per cent of the 
cost of all thé work, but in the event appellant 
decided to abandon or discontinue the work he 
was to be compensated according to the schedule 
of the American Institute of Architects, and 
the amount judgment was rendered for was in 
accordance with that schedule. While no con- 
tract was ever let, bids were received, and the 
compensation for which judgment was rendered 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL, B. F. BROWN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
J. D. Leland & Co., Architects, Boston, Mass. 
(See Pages 57-58.) 


was upon the lowest bid made for doing the 
work.” 

The supreme court then reaffirmed the judg- 
ment of the appellate court, and thus decided 
in favor of Architect Llewellyn. 


WHEN ESSENTIALS COUNTED 


(Concluded from Page 55) 
my mind. No doubt you have been thinking. 
Discussion, I suppose, is unnecessary. The re- 
sponsibility anyway should be borne equally if 
anything comes up later. We know the man— 
the conditions—local feeling. And, gentlemen,” 
with much firmness in his voice, “we must con- 
sider sentiment. Can the man last another 
year? That’s the question to consider. We 
ean act secretly, report to him, and it needn’t 


3 


become public for some time.” 

Burns prepared the slips and passed one to 
each of the members who were now standing 
silently about the room. Munsen and Adkins 
were near each other looking out of the window 
down the street. Everything as the president 
had suggested was informal. He was the first 
to write on the slip and place it writing down- 
ward on the corner of the table. Then he looked 
them over and felt their hesitancy was nat- 
ural enough. Maybe the meeting was sudden. 
Then men hesitate especially when power is so 
concentrated, to vote a man out of a position— 
out of the community—for that is what it means 
to a schoolman. Peninger was the second to 
deposit his ballot. Then Russell wrote heavily 
and quickly and at the same time gave a low 
whistle as he added his slip to the other two. 
Then Adkins wrote upon the slip on the win- 
dowpane clearly visible to all, and finally Mun- 
sen, who deposited the last two with the others. 


“You’re last, Munsen—count and report,” as 
the chairman swung back and placed his feet 
on the table. Munsen slowly fitted his glasses 
and looked over the slips even unto the third 
time and hesitated. 

“Well ?” 

“It’s four to one, Mr. President, for—reten- 
tion.” 

“How’s that?” as he swiveled again into posi- 
tion at the table to read the slips. 

For a time there was silence—painful silence 
—the silence between the lightning and the 
clap. 

“Say, Munsen, what’s the idea? 
you and Adkins didn’t like the man.” 

“T don’t,” snapped Munsen. 

“Then, why these /’” as Burns held up the two 
slips. 





I thought 


“Well, what’s your objection to the school- 
work? J mean, now, the real management of 
the schools—none of the outside activities. I 
for one voted for Harrison simply because he 
has made good in the schools.” 

Again there was silence—long and painful— 
when any voice or sound would have been like 
music, ne « «@ 

“Is there anything else,’ came from Burns 
in tones that had changed completely, “to con- 
sider, men?” 

And again there was that sullen silence for 
a long minute. 

“The meeting’s adjourned.” 

All passed out silently—no sounds of voices 
as they passed down the hallway. Then, afte 
Burns had closed the door and had again placed 
his feet on the table, he muttered to himself: 
“School people apparently are not the only oné 
to experience reactions.” 
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Eliminate 


‘Toilet Seat Mlaintenance Costs 
of every kind forever 


Polishing costs are elimi- x 
nated when Church Sani- 

Black Seats are installed. 
They are always polished 
but never need polishing. 


No. 17 


Sani-Black Seat equipped 
with Sani-Black Hinges 


These Sani-Black Hinges are black in coler. 


Replacement costs are 
eliminated when Church 
Sani-Black Seats are in- 
stalled. They are guar- 
anteed for the life of your 
school building. 


But the black is not a surface finish. It is a 
thick, hard, black composition molded over a 
brass core. There is nothing to wear off. You 
can’t even smash it off with a hammer. 


OILET seat maintenance costs of every kind can be eliminated 

by installing Church Sani-Black Seats. They are guaranteed for 
the life of your school building so will zever have to be replaced. 
There is nothing on them to ever rust, tarnish or corrode. They are 
always polished but never need polishing. They are beautiful jet 
black seats that will retain their brilliant lustre indefinitely. That is 
why Church Sani-Black Seats with their Sani-Black Hinges eliminate 
maintenance costs of every kind forever. They are a source of econ- 


omy in addition to being a credit to your school building. 


2 Pia 





New Patented 
CONSTRUCTION 


Church Sani-Black Seats are the ow/y seats made with a laminated 
wood and rubber core. This wonderful new construction gives the 


seat full protection against moisture, atmospheric or climatic condi- 


Churchy ¢ eats 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 





tions and abuse. There are no joints anywhere in the seat or cover- 
ing. There is no finish to wear off. They are not affected by acids. 
That is why Church Sani-Black Seats are unconditionally guaranteed 
never to break, splinter, chip, craze, crack or wear out—but to last 
for the life of the building. 





<< 


Note the perfect uniformity 
between hinges and seat. 


Replace your present seats 


The Church Sani-Black Seat fits any standard make of bow]. Can be 
installed in a few minutes with an ordinary pair of pliers. Once in 


place you never need think of buying another, for it will never 


wear out. 


Send for cross-section — CLIP COUPON 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. CD-3, Holyoke, Mass. 





Gentlemen: Kindly send me a cross-section and complete information on 
your full line of Sani-Black Seats. 

Name 

Street 

City State 


Name of School 


..No. of Toilets 
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UNIT COSTS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


(Concluded from Page 60) 
each school building shall be devoted to instruc- 
tional purposes. The details of this basis can 
be found in the report of the Committee on 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construction. 

6. Percentage of cost basis. The sixth esti- 
mate which is well worth while is an analysis 
of cost of general construction, plumbing, heat- 
ing and ventilation, and electrical service, and 
a determination of the distribution of costs. A 
percentage analysis of this kind, however, in- 
volves some factors which are not comparable 
in various sections of the country. A building 
in southern California will require a heating 
system that is very simple and economical, 
while a building in northern Minnesota will re- 
quire quite an elaborate heating plant. In the 
north central states, an efficient building gener- 
ally requires 80 to 81 per cent for general con- 
struction, 9 to 12 per cent for heating and venti- 
lation, 414 to 5% per cent for plumbing and 
sanitary equipment, and 8 to 4 per cent for elec- 
trical installation. 

THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL, 
GREEN RIVER, WYO. 
(Concluded from Page 62) 
rooms, an office, a library, and a small classroom 
which is used for special lines of instruction. 
Immediately above the front entrance, on the 
second floor, there is a teachers’ room. 

The construction is of the ordinary wood-joist 
type, with metal lath and plaster for walls and 
ceilings. The outer walls are red tapestry brick, 
trimmed with artificial stone. The roof is 
asphalt. 

Each classroom has ventilated wardrobes, witli 
disappearing doors, a teachers’ closet, and slate 
blackboards. The windows have steel sash 
which open outward at the top, and up from the 
bottom, so that the light can be regulated. The 


“Health-Bubblers” for Children! 


In school buildings or on playgrounds, there’s no 
safer, more sanitary way to refresh children than | 
permitting them to drink from a Rundle-Spence | 


Vertico-Slant Sanitary Drinking Fountain. 


The contamination of lip-contact is automatically 

eliminated because lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. 
The slight slant stream prevents water from fall- | 
ing back upon the jet. 
Fountains take up little space, check the waste of 
water and give continuous service over a period 


Besides, R-S Vertico-Slant 


‘The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking Foun- | 
> ‘s/ ~~ tains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. | 
, Write for illustrated catalog with complete infor- 
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Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the verti- 
cal stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
er cup may easily be filled 
from it. 













RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
51 Fourth St., 


RUNDLE-SPENC] 


Milwaukee, Wis. 







1 





classroom floors are maple, and the wood trim is 
bireh finished in mahogany. 

The classrooms are ventilated and heated by 
means of unit ventilators with fresh-air intakes 
under the windows. The exhaust from eacl 
classroom is through the wardrobes, the doors of 
which are raised four inches above the floor so 
as to permit a free passage of air. Galvanized- 
iron ducts lead from the top of each wardrobe 
out through the roof. The plumbing fixtures in 
the toilets are of the heavy-duty type; the 
teachers’ room has a toilet and wash-bowl. 

The building cost approximately $50,000. 

The architect was Mr. Frederick H. Porter, of 
Cheyenne, and the contractors were 
Brothers, of Green River. 

ADAPTING SCHOOL BUILDINGS TO RURAL 
COMMUNITY NEEDS 


(Continued from Page 64) 

county superintendent is essentially adminis- 
tering to the needs of rural education. Since 
legislative provision for and the inauguration 
of this system of county supervision of schools 
in 1914, Ohio has made great strides toward 
the complete abandonment of its one-room 
schools and the substitution of the larger centra- 
lized and consolidated schools. 


Evans 


Supervisor Chosen to Direct Improvement 
Program 

Lorain county provides a good example of 
county supervision at its best. The county 
board of education realizing that a eentraliza- 
tion program was essential to proper growth of 
the schools, chose Ellis C. Seale to supervise 
this improvement program. . 

Mr. Seale, a student of the rural-school prob- 
lem, had been identified for a number of vears 
with the rural educational service of Kent State 
Teachers’ College. As professor of education 
there he had studied rural educational needs 
over a wide area of Ohio, and had taken an 
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A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong 
fountain for 
the play- 
ground. 





active part in many of the building campaigns. 
Through close application and practical use of 
knowledge gained, Mr. Seale had become versed 
in the legal, financial, structural, and publicity 
phases of the centralization movement. 

But Mr. Seale came to Lorain county with 
no fixed program. He came to study the school 
situation with the people of the county and to 
work with them in formulating a building pro- 
gram that would best meet their needs. 
Through this method in the last five years, 
seventeen townships and villages have elimin- 
ated their one-room schools and substituted the 
centralized building. A sum exceeding $2,000,- 
000 has been expended in erecting and equip- 
ping these new plants. 

Survey Districts to Determine Condition of 

Plants 

At the outset of the work several months 
were devoted to surveying the districts of the 
county to secure the statistics as to the condition 
of the school plants, the results obtained in the 
classroom, the number and location of the 
pupils, the roads, the public income for school 
and other purposes, the taxable wealth, the re- 
lations of schools to community, the attitude of 
the people toward the schools, and the popular 
conception of present rural educational needs. 
This was the beginning, these the working tools, 
with which the problem of improvement was 
approached. From this group of data the facts 
pertinent to the situation in each district were 
assembled. 

The rural folk took little pride in their time 
worn one- and two-room schools, and as a Te 
sult, knew little about their work. To bring t? 
the people concerned a full realization of theif 
present educational facilities was the first task 
The second was to point out the deficiencies. 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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The Ideal Installation for Schools 


atrous 
~~ 


Flush Valves and 
Duojet Closets 


More Sanitary— More Economical 
Clogging and Overflowing Avoided 


N the Watrous Duo- 

jet Closet there are 
special safeguards 
against the danger of 
a choked outlet. Also, 
the bowl is very eco- 
nomical with water. It 
eliminates the narrow 
outlet which is needed 
beyond the trap in 
most single-jet bowls 
to maintain syphonic 
action, butwhichoften 
occasions clogging, 
overflowing, and 
heavy repair bills. 
Two powerful con- 
verging jets effect a thorough flush, at a far lower water-con- 
sumption than is required by the majority of single-jet types. 





-ataiaagpgt amt 


WATROUS DUOJET FLOOR CLOSET 


The wall type of 
ee bowl, as it does not 
rest on the floor, 
greatly simplifies 
the work of cleans- 
ing the toilet room, 
and by dispensing 
with furred ceilings 
and closet connec- 
tions in floors it 
promotes economy 
and speed in the 
erection of new 
B é aa buildings. 

WATROUS DUOJET WALL CLOSET 

The Watrous Flush Valve deliv- 
ers the exact quantity of water 
required for a thorough flush by 
the make of closet bowl with 
which it is used. Therefore, when 
installed with the water-saving Duojet bowl, it makes 
possible substantial annual economies that may be added 
to the saving afforded by the non-clogging feature. The 
Watrous valve requires no regulation for varying water 
pressure, from lowest to highest. 


WATROUS 


The Watrous line includes several models in which the 
flushing is effected by automatic seat-action. Among these 
is the ‘‘Juvenile” type, with a bowl of less than normal 
height, suitable for small children. 


Write for details on the Watrous Flush Valves & Duojet Closets 


PLUMBING DIVISION 


Watrous Flush Valves, Duojet Closets, Self-Closing Basin Cocks, Combination 
Lavatory Fixtures, Pop-Up Wastes, Liquid Soap Fixtures, Etc. 


Sold by Leading Plumbing Jobbers Throughout the U. S. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
521 South Racine Avenue, CHICAGO 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
H. D. Tuck, 404 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W. E. Blair, Jr., c/o Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
T. A. S. Hall, 318 S. 5th St., Louisville, Ky. 

Thos. J. O’Brien, 1812 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
Dillard Eng. Co., 612 Construction Industries Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 
R. J. Shank, 920 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Continental Sales Co., 924 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rex W. Williams, 402 Scott Bldg., Salt Lake City,. Utah 
Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

L. C. Coombs, 1815 Rodney Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wm. P. Horn Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

















The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World 









EvETNU 


a Hard oe I 
fl | I 
tsi] 


} 
| 
Ii} 


Evernu is the perfect seat. The 
interior wall of special hard rubber 
of great strength and the outside 
surface of solid color hard rubber 
are vulcanized under hydraulic 
Pressure into one lasting piece. } 


No finish to wear off. No joints to 
open up. The hollow center pro- 
vides lightness with strength. The 
hinge is as durable as the seat. 


Where 


Long-Term Economy 


Is Important 


The patented “Evernu” process by which 
these handsome hard rubber seats are formed 
cannot be duplicated. It gives them unsur- 
passed ability to keep their good looks 
through long years of severest service. No 
scarring, chipping or cracking that smooth, 
glossy surface; no warping, no loosening of 
hinges. The hollow center gives unusual 
lightness and unequaled strength. 


Have your architect specify “Evernu” seats 
and you can be perfectly confident that you 


will get the best possible value for your 
money. 


“Evernu” models for every type of 
bowl are shown in our new booklet. 
Write for it—a post card is sufficient. 


Schools Completely Equipped 
with “Evernu” Seats include those at: 


Chicago, IIl. Long Beach, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. Pasadena, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. South Bend, Ind. 
San Francisco, Calif. Columbia, S. C. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. Baltimore, Md. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Dayton, Ohio. 
Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Seattle, Wash. Oakland, Calif. 
Baton Rouge, La. Amarillo, Texas. 
Tacoma, Wash. Richmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Toledo, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. San Antonio, Texas. 
Mobile, Ala. Houston, Texas. 
Dallas, Texas. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Shreveport, La. Salem, Oregon. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Eugene, Oregon. Raleigh, N. C. 


Never Split Seat Company 
Founded 1905 


Dept. 135 — Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Toilet Seats in the World 
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Smith’s Improved Exit Locks are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 
| Made in solid bronze or solid brass throughout. 
| Exceptionally strong and simple in construction and 
operation. 
Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 
Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. Size of case, 9x 3%4x1%% in. 
Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 
quired. 
No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 
movements. 
Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 
Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 
Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 
Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 
door shrinking. 
Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 
Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 
make of door closers. 
Patented Dec. 1, 1925 Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 
NOW WRITE 
MADE - FOR 
- € c . CATALOG 
Newark. NewJersey 
| : 
Wwol 
| loc: 
ool Froo : 
| rel 
ana 
Schoolyard service requires | par 
the unbreakable Murdock | ing 
Outdoor Bubble Font. | beg 
Solid Bronze Bowl and Bub- | dev 
bler. | nig 
All brass supply pipe, valve | A 
: : : | ae 
and inner works. Nothing 1 | 
to corrode. | = 
| Heavy cast iron pedestal. | —are ideal for school installation — indoors |; of : 
| ii or outdoors. They are built of heavy cast |) Nay 
No cock to get out of order. | | iron and finished with a beautiful white por- | illu 
The valve is pedal acting. | i celain enamel. H last 
Self-draining. Every drink i —_-. The Patented-Century slant stream Bub- jo. 
is fresh. i lead deaieac bler Head prevents the drinker’s lips from | .. 
; ; : | il oe / : 7 touching the bubbler head and the water can_ || tral: 
Patented Children cannot squirt with | is our D-2 not fall back on the bubbler head after it has |) Was 
it. I touched the drinker’s lips. as t 
Vertical Bubbler Anti-freezing. | It is the most sanitary and economical of | as | 
Regular | all bubblers, the concealed regulator is very |) adjo 
Angle Bubbler All working parts are com- | ony - — hee it es = or _. ings 
on order | if the hand is held over the water openi , 
ny gacene ane - the top—a very desirable feature for schools. |} of ¢ 
of harm’s way yet readily | ff whe 
accessible. No digging up. | The stop cock is Century Built and posi- 
ie din ‘ | tive in action—stops water waste. Fittings 
Also Indoor Drinking Fixtures for Schools. | are brass, heavily nickel plated. Ir 
ite f “ | for catalogue which gives com- | need 
Write for handsome booklet “What To Know | Send today : hefo 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” I plete description and prices. on 
ill ; prob 
| pliec 
oe eer eo eee Se | Century Brass Works, Inc. | | ;., 
incinnati, io asid 
| Makers of Outdoor Water Devices since 1853 315 N. Illinois St. Belleville, Il. to m 
i | the 
i 
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DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 





(Continued from Page 162) 
The Manner of Approach 

The first problem was attacked by personal 
work with the individual members of the 29 
local boards of education. At the monthly 
meetings of these boards the pertinent facts 
relative to the school needs were discussed and 
analyzed. Through the local chapter of the 
parent-teacher association and community meet- 
ings all school patrons were reached. From the 
beginning of the work Supt. Seale’s days were 
devoted to general school supervision and his 
nights were given to various meetings. 

As soon as the subject of the schools became 
a common topic of conversation, the time was 
ripe for the next step, the discovery of the 
weaknesses of the old system and the advantages 
of a new plant. This was brought about by 
illustrated lectures, a comparison of data, and 
lastly, and perhaps most important, by visiting 
modern school plants. In the early stages of 
the county-wide campaign, there was no cen- 
tralized building within the county. This need 
was supplied by taking boards of education, and 
as the campaign developed, community leaders 
as well on a tour of inspection of schools in 
adjoining counties. By visiting several build- 
ings on each trip the commendable features 
of each were discovered to be included later 
when their own building was erected. 

The Selection of An Architect 

In due time the services of an architect were 
needed. In no case was an architect employed 
before submitting plans. This another 
opportunity for board members to study the 
Problem. The architects interested were sup- 
plied with the pertinent facts. Each architect 
then drew up and presented at a meeting set 
aside for this purpose, detailed plans designed 
‘0 meet community needs as he saw them. On 
the basis of the presentation, the professional 
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He’s not afraid 
of falling 


Standing on the wide platform of the Dayton Safety Ladder, with 
its high protecting guard rails, a man will work as rapidly and 
confidently as though standing on solid ground. 


The Dayton, 


strongly and rigidly constructed of aeroplane 


spruce, cannot wabble, slip, upset or collapse. The platform mem- 
bers are solidly held in steel angles, the steps and legs are supported 


and braced with steel rods and trusses. 


Stands absolutely rigid in 


use. Yet folds compactly for convenient carrying. Plenty of room 
on the platform for pails, cleaning materials, or tools: 


no time 


wasted running up and down for supplies. 


In schools using the Dayton Safety Ladder, walls are cleaned, 
ceilings washed, fixtures cleaned, lights replaced, walls and ceil- 
ings painted, repairs made—all speedily and efficiently, without 
the constant risk of dangerous falls. 


School boards everywhere are equipping with the Dayton be- 
cause it prevents accidents, promotes faster and better work, pays 


for itself in a short time. 


Made in sizes from 3 to 16 feet. 


Write for prices and complete in- 


formation. 


standing of the architect, and a study of the 
plans submitted, an architect was selected. 


Then followed a more intimate and detailed 
study of building plans by the board of educa- 
tion, county superintendent, and _ architect. 
This entailed an analysis of many architectural 
plans, another tour of inspection, and consulta- 
tion with the local principal, teachers, and 
community leaders. This is an important step 
in bringing the community to accept the pro- 
posed building as its own. 

In most rural communities all twelve grades 
must be cared for in one building. Differentia- 
tions in size of classrooms and equipment be- 
tween the grades and high school must be met. 
For the high school in addition to the home- 
rooms, provision must be made for recitation 
rooms, and various special work and _ study 
rooms. 


As in the case of city buildings, modern heat- 


ing, ventilating, and lighting systems and 
facilities for sanitation are provided. Con- 
sideration of these features interested board 


members more than others and were easiest for 
them to accept as real needs. A humorous in- 
cident illustrates the type of argument en- 
countered. A board contemplating the erection 
of a new building was inspecting a neighboring 
school with a modern ventilation system. In pass- 
ing through the building one of the men said, 
“These rooms have a different odor from those 
in our school.” Later, in going over plans for 
the new plant, it occurred to the same board 
member that it would cost more for heating be- 
cause in the old building the same air was 
heated and kept in the room all day. 


Progress in Successive Stages 
In many instances it was necessary to take 
a step at a time. An electric lighting system 
was finally decided upon by one board because 


No obligation. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder Co. 
121-123 West Third Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A.S.B.5 





they realized that lights would be needed for 
community gatherings in the evenings. 

Provision for future growth in enrollment 
and additions to the functions of the school 
are needed. While strict economy does not per- 
mit of building classrooms that will not be used 
within a short time, the buildings of Lorain 
county are designed in such a way that addi- 
tions can be made later without destroying the 
architectural symmetry or any part of the 
present structure. At the same time the build- 
ings have the appearance of completeness. 


In the city it is sometimes desirable that the 
building be so constructed that additions can be 
erected later. In the rural districts this is essen- 
tial. The limits of financial resources, and rela- 
tively slow increase in population, makes it 
necessary that the rural community maintain 
only one school plant. 


In Lorain county it has been the policy to 
reserve the basement for mechanical equipment 
except in cases where the contour of the site 
is such that basement rooms may be provided 
with full-height windows above ground. In 
such cases, rooms for home economies and shop- 
work are sometimes placed in the basement. In 
locating the Ridgeville building on the site, it 
was found that the mechanical plant and 
manual-training room could be placed in the 
basement and still keep them above ground. 

The most difficult task was erecting the first 
two or three buildings. The desire to be first 
in a new undertaking is not an impelling 
motive. Rivalry or competition is a stronger 
incentive to action. One district that defeated 
a bond issue in the early part of the campaign, 
provided a fine building after all the neigh- 
boring districts had set worthy examples. 


Two distinct types of buildings are used in 
Lorain county. The one-story type included 
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THE AIR-AN-LITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADE 


PATENTED 


— 


t to Every Educator 


ANNOUNCING 


The Shade Service Bureau 


A SUBSIDIARY OF 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


This Bureau is established for the sole purpose of helping 
YOU solve your WINDOW SHADE problems. 


You can obtain from this Bureau, valuable information com- 
piled after extensive research by Educators, Architects and 


Manufacturers. 


Whether your requirements are for new buildings or for re- 
placement you should learn of the latest improvements in 


window shades. 


This information is compiled in our Booklet — “MODERN 
SHADING” — which will be mailed to you free, without 


obligation. 


The choice of Educators in all sections of 


the Country. 


We will gladly furnish estimates on Window Shades 
of every description—we can furnish Maxwell’s 
“LIFE TIME” CANVAS CLOTH or any other stand- 


ard grade of Shade Cloth that you specify. 





3636 IRON ST. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


The Shade Service Bureau 


CHICAGO 








Henrietta, Brookside, Pentield, Highland, Vin- 
cent, Brighton, Fields, and Columbia, and the 
two-story type included Belden, Avon Lake, 
Avon, South Amherst, Amherst, Eaton, Brown- 
helm, Camden, and Ridgeville. 


Rural-School Factors 

Several factors enter into a determination of 
the type of building best suited for a rural 
community. In planning a building for the 
open country the architect has great freedom 
in the selection of designs. [He is not restricted 
by the size of the site, or by the architecture 
of existing buildings. In most cases, the cost 
of the site represents only a small fraction of 
the total investment, which means that the cost 
of the site need not effect the type of building. 
As large a site as building requirements de- 
mand may be secured. 

It has been found that a one-story building 
properly designed meets the needs of the rural 
community better than any other type. In 
assembling and dismissing the pupils, in super- 
vision, in the arrangement of student groups, in 
safety, in the elimination of noise, in the trans- 
fer from room to room, the one-story building 
provides distinct advantages. 

The one-story type can be made beautiful in 
architectural design. -The site should be ele- 
vated if possible. The building should be con- 
structed with sloping roof or a central section 
higher than the this type lends 
itself readily to terracing and other pleasing 
landscape designs. Such a building is more in 
keeping with rural architecture, is less formal, 
and more inviting than the 
building. 


wings, as 


usual two-story 
Experience has shown that the one-story type 
with less than ten rooms can be built more eco- 


nomically than any other. It avoids expensive 


excavation and the construction of heavy 
foundations and sidewalls. It eliminates the 
necessity for stairtowers and provisions for fire 
protection such as smoke screens and fire es- 
capes. In cases where it is desirable to still 
further reduce the cost another economy may be 
effected. Because of the ease of exit and the 
consequent decrease in the danger to pupils 
from fire, it is not essential that the one-story 
building be made entirely fireproof. In districts 
where it is desirable to provide a satisfactory 
building at the lowest possible cost this type of 
construction may be used. 

In the construction of the one-story type less 
expensive machinery is required and thus the 
work is open for the competitive bidding of the 
small as well as the large contractor. The one- 
story building can be erected in less time due 
to the elimination of delays caused by shifting 
from one kind of work to another. Additions 
may be made to the one-story type with less 
difficulty. All of these advantages have been 
demonstrated in erecting the one-story build- 
ings of Lorain county. It has been pointed 
out by experts that child health is conserved 
by avoiding the necessity of climbing stairs. 


The Question of Economy 
In buildings of more than ten rooms, it is 
found that it is somewhat more economical to 
erect the two-story type. There is 
natural prejudice in favor of the two-story 
building among the boards of edueation and 


rather a 


patrons. This and the factor of economy in 
connection with the larger building accounts 


for the large proportion of two-story buildings 
within the county. However, in communities 
where the one-story type of building has been 
erected, it has never failed to meet with public 
approval. Avon Lake and Ridgeville are good 
examples of the two-story type of building. 


They present a pleasing appearance architectur- 
ally and are representative of complete school 
plants. 

The floor plans of the Ridgeville school are 
representative of the interior arrangement and 
advantage of this type of school. Here pro- 
vision is made for the first six grades on the 
first floor, while the junior and senior high 
school with the exception of the cafeteria and 
manual training, are located on the second 
floor. The slope of the site is such that the 
manual-training rooms could be provided in the 
basement above ground. 

Henrietta and Brighton are representative of 
the one-story type of building. Henrietta is of 
composite construction and is semifireproof. 
The boilers are located in a fireproof room in 
the basement; the floors are fireproof. Tt has 
a sloping roof with wooden rafters covered with 
slate. Its height is accentuated by a three-foot 
terrace. Brighton is entirely fireproof, of stucco 
construction, with a flat roof. This presents an 
exterior somewhat less artistic and inviting 
which might have been improved by the eleva- 
tion of the central section. However, the floor 
plans are representative of all the one-story 
schools throughout the county. The elementary 
schools are provided for in one wing of the 
building, the high school in the other, with the 
offices and library centrally located between the 
wings. 

Auditorium-Gymnasium a Central Feature 

In both the one- and two-story buildings there 
is variation in the size of classrooms to accom 
modate large and small groups. There are 
large study for high-school students, 
while the rooms for laboratories and the prac 
tical-arts and_ recitation usually 
smaller. 


rooms 


rooms are 


(Concluded on Page 168) 
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FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


would have POSITIVELY PREVENTED this accident. 
Hasty steps and uncertain footing cause thousands of 
casualties among school children every year. 








WHO IS TO BLAME? 


Gross negligence is apparent and School Boards have been 
judged guilty by law. FERALUN ANTI-SLIP TREADS 
make stairways, both interior and exterior, absolutely 
“footsure,” eliminating the possibility of slipping and 
tripping. 


This year be sure YOUR repair pro- 


gram includes MAKING WALK- 
WAYS SAFE in your school. 





Write for detail sheets of Feralun Style “S’” Structural Treads which 
are manufactured especially for school installation. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 


50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH 
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: 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN] 
551 W. Broadway, New York. 








1486 SCHOOLS IN U. S. A. 
have G&G Hoist Equipment 


ROM coast to coast,school after school is 

being equipped with this safe, economical 
method for removing ashes. Electric and man- 
ual models. We welcome consultation on all ash. 
removal problems. Your architect has our cat- 
alog on file. Copy will be sent you direct, 
gladly, upon request. 


all 
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The new parapet wall type American Portable Gymnasium. 


May, 1927 


The Aristocrat of School Gymnasiums 


In the parapet wall gymnasium, we offer a similar type to the 
one so successful in American Portable Schools. The parapet 
wall building has a pronounced quality— it’s a distinctly “per- 
manent” appearance which adds substantially to the already 


splendid line. 


well ventilated, well 


American Portable Schools occupy a place of prestige in the 
minds of school superintendents who know them. They 
relieve the congestion of the over-filled school through 


insulated, modern buildings. They are 


in reality “semi-permanent” being “portable” only in so far 


as they can be taken down and moved. 


Write or wire for full information regarding schools and gymnasiums 


AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOL CORP. 


601-611 ALASKA ST., 


(Concluded from Page 166) 

The combination auditorium-gymnasium in 
all the buildings is the central feature. Its 
location makes it easily accessible for all de- 
partments of the school as well as for programs, 
assemblies, athletic contests, and community 
gatherings. 


In the Ridgeville building, the gymnasium is 
provided with a series of folding doors which 
open into the corridor. By placing folding chairs 
in this corridor the seating capacity of the audi- 
torium-gymnasium may be considerably in- 
creased when occassion demands. ‘These seats 
ere in full view of the stage and the entire 
fioor during the athletic contests. The stage is 
deep and spacious, furnishing extra seating 
space for spectators at games and accommo- 
dating a large group of the pupils taking part 
in programs or elaborate scenic effects for plays 
and operettas. The lockers and showers serve as 
dressing rooms during programs and are con- 
venient to the gymnasium for physical educa- 
tion classes and athletic teams. 


The Brighton auditorium-gymnasium has a 
large stage which is used as a classroom. It 
is provided with a heavy soundproof and fire- 
proof curtain. Ample unilateral lighting is ar- 
ranged for by windows at the rear of the stage. 
Large windows open on the corridors from three 
sides of the auditorium-gymnasium. These 
windows may be raised to the ceiling. By 
placing chairs in the corridors the seating 
capacity of the room may be increased on three 
sides, almost doubling the total seating capacity. 


Cost of Ridgeville School (two-story) ex- 
clusive of grounds, furniture and equipment: 


General Contract.................% 96,723.00 
Heating and Ventilating........ 13,415.00 
ee eee 9,261.50 
Electric Wiring and Fixtures.... 2,197.50 


APOMICCS FOO cicscccccsiscsesee THSGRT 


$128,862.97 
The total amount of useable floor space in the 
building is 17,506 square feet. Dividing the 
total cost of the building by the total number 
of square feet of available floor space gives a 
cost per square foot of $7.40. 
Cost of Brighton building (one-story) ex- 
clusive of grounds, furniture, and equipment: 
General Contract...... . $57,300.00 


Heating and Ventilating............ 8,484.00 
PRN 605 wd4d-004 o ¥ & 4 ¥8 5.609.00 
Electric Wiring and Fixtures....... 1,257.00 
Architect’s Fees..... 3,280.00 

$75,921.00 


The total amount of usable floor space in the 
building is 10,092 square feet. Dividing the 
total cost of the building by the available square 
feet of floor space gives a cost per square foot 
of $7.51. 

The two buildings were erected during the 
same year under similar conditions, except as to 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





freight charges and convenience to the labor 
market. In these items Ridgeville had the ad- 
vantage. 


DENVER ADOPTS PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 
FOR FINANCING THE SCHOOL- 
BUILDING PROGRAM 
The board of education of Denver, Colorado, 
has adopted the pay-as-you-go plan for financing 
school-building programs in order to avoid the 
heavy interest charges coincident with large bond 

issues, 

After a survey of the most urgent building needs 
and a study of the financial condition of the schools, 
it was revealed that the sum of $500,000 added an- 
nually to the building budget would make it pos 
sible to operate on the pay-as-you-go plan and avoid 
the expense of heavy interest charges. 

A request was made to the state tax commission 
for the additional increase. The amount allowed, 
however, was a little more than half the sum re 
quired so that some projects which the board ex 
pected to begin will be delayed. 

As the first steps in the new building program, 
the board has authorized an addition to one grade 
school and has completed plans for ,the first unit of 
a junior high school for the Park Hill section. 

—A bond-issue proposal for $800,000 to purchate 
a site and build a high school was defeated at Potts- 
ville, Pa., by a thousand votes. 





HIGHLAND SCHOOL, LORAIN COUNTY, OHIO. (An Example of the One-story Building.) 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the re- 
sult of experience, a quarter of a century de- 
voted to the development and manufacture of 
children’s outdoor health building goods by 
this company. 


The best you can buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to select 
from, nothing but approved and guaranteed 
apparatus. 


Also manufacturers of 
SWIMMING POOL 
SPORTS APPARATUS 


Water Slides 

Marine Monsters 

Balsa Wood Surf Boards 
Life Buoys 

Safety Pool Matting 
Landing Stairs 

Spring Boards 


Aqua Planes 
Pool Ladders 
Diving Towers 
Water Ponies 
Life Line Buoys 
Depth Markers 
Life Lines, etc. 


Largest manufacturers of playground and 
swimming pool equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 
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make it 
permanent 
with PAGE- 


Sturdy, permanent, impassable—Page 
Chain Link Fence keeps children within due 
bounds and protects school and playground 
property from malicious intrusion. 


Perfectly constructed of copper bearing steel, 
heavily galvanized after weaving. All fittings, too, 
zinc coated to resist rust. 


A National Service 


Page distribution covers the country. A distributor 
near you will consult with you, submitting plans and 


estimates without obligation. Write for literature and 


his name. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


215 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. E 9 
Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in All Principal Cities 





PAGE 


CHAIN LINK 
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Anderson, Indiana.U.S.A. ) 
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2.3 LBS. GAUGE PREssuRE 


70° FanRenneit 
Room TEMPERATURE 
Warer Boiuine ANd 
STEAM TEMPERATURE 
219.4° FanReNHEIT 


Z2Co.-38-100 So.Fr Rapiation 
Hear Transmission = 24651 BTU. 


19.74 IncHES OF Vacuum 


70° FAWRENHEIT 

ROOM TEMPERATURE 
Water Bowne AND 
STEAM TEMPERATURE 
162.28 FAHReNnHeir 


2Cor- 38-100 So.Fr. RADIATION 
HEaT TRANSMISSION = 1522G BTU. 
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spiral slide 


FIRESCAPE 


VACATION 


Now’s the best time of 
the year to modernize 
your school by installing 
a really safe firescape. 


The Dow Spiral Slide 
Firescape is the fastest 
and safest device yet 
perfected for exit from 
upper floors. Write for 
our engineer today — it 
will not obligate you. 


300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


HEN a schoolroom becomes too 

warm the windows are usually 
thrown open, and dollars fly out as 
surely as though they were propelled by 
a powerful fan. The Dunham Differen- 
tial Vacuum Heating System saves this 
costly waste. Fuel savings have run 
es high as 40%! 


This remarkable new heating system 
cuts heating costs by keeping the heat 
emission of the radiators equal to 
the heat loss from the building. This 
is done by regulating the amount of 
pressure or the degree of vacuum at 
which the steam circulates in the sup- 
ply piping and radiators to conform to 
the weather conditions, and by con- 
trolling the vacuum in the return pip- 
ing so that a substantially constant 
difference in pressure is maintained 
between the supply and return piping. 
The two illustrations show graphically 
a 2 column 38 inch radiator with 100 
sq. ft. of radiation, operating under 
pressure and vacuum at a room tem- 
perature of 70 degrees. When the 
steam pressure is 2.3 lbs. gauge, the 
boiling point is 219.4 degrees and the 
heat transmission is 24,651 B.T.U. 


UNDER 19.74 INCHES OF VACUUM THE BOILING POINT (and radiator temperature) 
DROPS TO 162.28 degrees and the heat transmission IS LOWERED TO 15,226 B.T.U. 
The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System automatically adjusts the radiator’s 
transmission of heat to the temperature requirements. 


This is an Exclusive DUNHAM Development 


Look forthe Name 
DUNHAM 


This nameplate iden- 

tifes a genuine 

DUNHAM Radiator 
Trap 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





C. A. DUNHAM CoO. 
DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street - - * = 


Chicago 


The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System is fully covered by 
patents and pending applications for patents in the United States, Canada 
and foreign countries. Any infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 


Over sixty branch and 
local offices in the 


HAM Heating Service 


United States and 
l Canada bring DUN- 


Difr~enshal~Vacm as close to you as 


your telephone. Con- 


= 
A FIXED Heating A VARIABLE sult your telephone 
DIFFERENTIAL System. DEGREE OF directory for the ad- 
IN PRESSURE VACUUM dress of our office in 


your city. 





Both radiators are effective up to their capacity, yet | 
one wastes heat in mild weather, the other does not 





YOUNG 


CENTRIFUGAL VACUUM 
AND BOILER FEED 


PU 


Ample for any School 
Vacuum Heating System 


OUNG PUMPS produce a higher vacuum than that 

which may result in a heating system from condensa- 
tion in the radiators. They thus are amply capable of 
handling the removal of air and water from the system, 
regardless of operating conditions. 


VACUUM 


Supplied in 
Standard 
Units of Seven 
Capacities 


The vacuum producing element creates a strong suction 
on the return line of the heating system which is more 
than ample for systems utilizing high vacuum for greater 
efficiency. 

In addition to having an extremely efficient vacuum pro- 
ducing element, Young Pumps have a water pumping ca- 
pacity to equal the peak load of the system, without over- 
loading the motor. 


“Supplied in Standard Units of Seven Capacities.” 


Shipped as a completely assembled and tested 
unit, ready to run when feed wiring is connected 


YounG Pump COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Factory: Michigan City, Indiana 
In Canada; C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., 
1523-41 Davenport Road, Toronto. 








Tre 
Herman Nelson Unit Heater 


With the Wedge Core 


IND IBLE 


TRADE MARK 


RADIATOR 


Leak Proof—Rust Proof—Indestructible 


All the advantages of flexible unit heating, plus the exclusive Wedge 
Core Radiator that never requires service. 

Lower installation cost—smaller pipe lines—no reducing valves 
necessary. Operating steam pressure from atmosphere to 125 Ibs. Can- 
not be damaged by contraction or expansion strain —freezing cannot 
harm it. 

So light is the Herman Nelson Unit Heater that it is often suspended 
from pipe lines. Flexible—can be moved from place to place—each unit 
operated separately if desired. Provides a long range uniform heat dis- 
tribution, highly desirable in buildings of large cubic capacity. The 
correct heating unit for 


Factories - Mills + Railroad Shops + Roundhouses 
Warehouses - Garages - Gymnasiums - Auditoriums 
write for complete information 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Illinois 
Makers of the UNIVENT and the HERMAN NELSON INVISIBLE RADIATOR 
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The Perfect Folding Chair 
Must be strong 
The Clarin Folding Chair 
will easily support a live 
load of half a ton without 
danger of collapse. 
Let us at our expense send 
a sample to prove it. 


(An unretouched photo of a stock Clarin supporting 
five coils of steel from which it is made.) 


Clarin Chairs are made of steel (except- 
ing seat and rubber floor contacts) and 
will not mar the finest floor nor dam- 
age the most delicate floor covering. 


O) Brown (walnut) 


Signed 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 2450 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid — sample CLARIN CHAIR, 
finish and seat as checked: 


CJ) Maroon (mahogany) 
We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 


© Uw OS O:96.0.6 6 0.40 6 6.0:6'S 6.665.646 8660S 66660966 600 666646 666 O46 OESS 


() Battleship Gray 
C) Olive Green 


(J Wood Seat 
C) Leatherette Seat 
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Isaac Pitman Shorthand 

1927 commercial edition. Cloth, 239 pages. 
Price, $1.60. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

The first system of shorthand by Pitman was pub- 
lished in 1837 under the title of The Stenographic 
Sound Hand. By 1890 the system had undergone 
a continued process of growth and development and 
had been so widely adopted in the United States 
that an office was established in New York City. 
From that time on, Isaac Pitman shorthand has 
forged to the front in the states and in all English 
possessions so that it is today recognized through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

The present book is the new 1927 edition of the 
commercial course for American schools. comprising 
directions, exercises, and reviews of the work in 
shorthand. The book comprises thirty chapters 
taking up such important topics as diphthongs and 
phrasing, circles and loops, principle, medial use of 
semicircle, prefixes and suffixes, compound words 
and intersections, phrases in common use, gramma- 
logs, and contractions. Some drill is offered in 
Writing the names of cities, and contractions for 
states, 

The book is intended especially for use in high- 
school commercial courses, providing as it does for 
form, legibility, and brevity of outlines, as well as 
fase in teaching. The book has many distinguish- 
ing features developed from close observation of the 
work of leading teachers working under widely 
Varying classroom conditions. 

Instructional Tests in Algebra 

y Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark, and Selma 
A. Lindell. Paper, 72 pages. Price 28 cents. Pub- 
lished by The World Book Company, Yonkers, N. 

» and Chicago. 

_ This book combines a series of standardized tests 
in the fundamental operations of algebra and pro- 
Vides in the same a series of drill exercises. The 
Student is expected to apply the tests himself and 
‘0 use the errors which he notes as a basis of indi- 
vidual drill. The 52 tests in reality afford a stand- 
ardized minimum of algebra and will be found ex- 
teedingly useful in any first-year class. 





Standards in Elementary Shorthand 

By Frances E. Raymond and Elizabeth S. Adams. 
Cloth, 115 pages. The Gregg Publishing Co., New 
VOL, Ne XY. 

This book gives the results of an interesting and 
valuable experiment in education, initiated and con- 
ducted by the authors, in cooperation with a large 
group of teachers in the west and southwest. It 
offers a series of eight tests for measuring the 
knowledge of certain units in Gregg shorthand. The 
last three tests are intended to test shorthand 
ability at moderate rates of dictation. 

The report has been enriched by the addition of 
much new material in the way of tests and sugges- 
tions based on the experience obtained in the experi- 
ment, and the suggestions of teachers who partici- 
pated in the project. 

The book should prove a real contribution to the 
science and art of teaching the subject. It fur- 
nishes the material for teachers to carry on experi- 
ments which will yield the highest results. A care- 
ful use of the tests and suggestions will make it 
possible for every teacher to better the record of her 
class and beat the best which has yet been done. 
The material offered is stimulating and encouraging 
in advancing the cause of shorthand training. 

Toy Town 

By Etta Austin Blaisdell. Cloth bound. 130 
pages. Price, 65 cents. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

This delightful little book is alive with toys. And 
besides, the toys themselves are alive. They re- 
spond to all the fancies and imaginations in which 
the child mind indulges. They afford an endless 
amount of pleasure to the tots that will revel 
through its pages. 

The text is simple and set in large type. The 
pictures are in colors and full of child interest. 
The Distribution of School Funds in the State of 

Oreron 

By Homer P. Rainey. Paper, 48 pages. Price, 
$1. Published by The University of Oregon Press, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

After describing the exact status of the school 
system of Oregon the author draws his conclusions 
and proceeds to make recommendations. He finds 
that there are gross inequalities of school support, 
that the teaching service is inadequately com- 
pensated, and that the tax burden rests more heavily 
on rural property than it ought to. 

His recommendations point to a six million dollar 
state school fund and is followed by methods for 


raising the same. One is an increase in the mill tax 
on property, the second is an income tax and the 
third a corporation tax. 

New Rational Typewriting 

By Rupert P. Sorelle. Cloth bound, 79 pages. 
Published by The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, 

In his preface the author announces that the 
exercises are based upon a new departure, namely, 
in accepting the index finger first as a basic idea. 
The development of power is kept in mind. It cen- 
ters its efforts upon initiative, self-reliance, and 
typing power. 

Charts are supplied which demonstrate both hand 
position and the keyboard. Various types of drill 
are introduced—rhythm, concentration, sustained, 
facility drills, as well as accuracy tests. The mas- 
tery of a vocabulary also receives attention. The 
text is divided into a series of projects arranged 
in progressive order. 

Music Appreciation Readers 

By Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. Book one. Cloth, 
118 pages, illustrated. Price, 60 cents. Book Two. 
Cloth, 179 pages, illustrated. Price 72 cents. The 
University Publishing Co., New York City. 

These delightful books deal in children’s stories 


in which music and musical instruments are 
brought into play. The children are told about 


drums in all countries, about cuckoo clocks, about 
bells and flutes, about old spinets and new harps, 
brass bands, ete., ete. There are Christmas songs 
and Christmas stories in which the charm of music 
is emphasized. 

Frances Elliott Clark who signs herself as “Your 
Musie Grandmother” has graced the books with a 
delightful “Foreword.” Both volumes are _illus- 
trated with a series of colored pictures which are 
beautifully done. 

Instructional Units in Wood Finishing 

By R. A. McGee, B. S., and Arthur G. Brown, 
B. 8S. Cloth bound, 128 pages. Price, $1.60. Pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

This text aims to meet the demand for material 
in the field of wood finishing that is organized in 
accordance with modern pedagogical conceptions. 

All the basie processes and principles in the 
finishing of woods have been covered. In addition, 
several units are offered in the field of interior 
decoration. These are of general practical value, 
and are very closely related to wood finishing. 
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The features of the book are: 1. 
arranged in Unit Form. 2. 


Basic processes 
Routing Orders are 
given for the typical finishes on common woods. 
3. Necessary and auxiliary information is segre- 
gated. 4. A small but carefully selected reference 
list is included. 

Numerous illustrations added to the detailed in- 


structions make all the processes clear. A color 
chart is included, giving specific instructions for 
the mixing and matching of colors and color com- 
binations. 

Foods and Cookery and the Care of the House 

* By Mary L. Matthews. Cloth, 297 pages. Price, 
$1.10. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

This volume is intended for classes beginning the 
study of foods and is strictly an elementary treat- 
ment of the subject. In addition to the subject 
matter on foods and cookery, it embraces such 
topics as family relationships, the care of the house, 
marketing, and the care and feeding of children. 

In the book care has been taken to see that thie 
subjects are correlated in order that the student 
may see the relationship between housekeeping and 
homemaking. The cookery lessons are arranged on 
the meal basis making the meal the project, while 
the lessons on foods are projects to be studied before 
the project is completed. Lessons on health, family 
relationships, and the care and management of the 
house are so correlated that the student may see 
the relationship of the various activities. 

The book is divided into sections instead of les- 
sons, thus giving the teacher the opportunity to use 
as much or as little as is desired at any one time. 
Some of the topics covered are breakfasts, supper, 
care of the baby and small child, food preservation, 
Christmas lessons, and supplementary work on food 
for the sick. 

My First Book 

By Bessie B. Coleman. Cardboard, 32 pages, 
illustrated in colors. Price, 24 cents. Published by 
Silver, Burdett & Company, New York and Chi- 
cago. 

This little book of 32 pages has been prepared by 
a specialist in reading for the very young school 
child. It combines the features of a picture book 
and a simple reader. Its purpose is to create the 
desire to learn to read and to supply reading 
material which can be developed from the illustra- 
tions. 

The text contains a variety of dramatic units 
which, because of their simplicity and child interest, 
take immediate hold upon the minds of small chil- 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembreke Avenue, 
WAYNE, PA. 


Distributors in Cambridge, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Baltimore. 


Wayne Stands 
for Safety 


The Safe Wayne Steel Grandstand Now 
For Your Baseball Field 


MMEDIATE shipment made of any number of seats. 
now. Use this spring; rearrange in the fall to suit the 
needs of football and then transfer to your gymnasium for 


The only portable steel stand that gives all year around 
Easily erected. No tools required. No foundations 


Write or wire for catalog and price. 


dren and start them out on the pathway to reading. 
The vocabulary is limited to a list of 69 words in 
common use among children and is capable of de- 
velopment by means of the illustrations. 


Health Supervision and Medical Inspection of 

Schools 

By Thomas D. Wood, A.M., M.D., and Hugh 
Grant Rowell, A.B., M.D. Cloth bound, 637 pages, 
illustrated. Price, $7.50. Published by W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The administrative program of the American 
schools has in recent years recognized the subject 
of health in a more intense and fixed manner than 
ever before. Educators have proceeded from the 
thought that the prerequisite to a healthy mind is 
a healthy body and have gradually introduced in- 
novations that contemplate the physical welfare of 
the child as a first consideration. 

This tendency has prompted the specialist to 
bring the entire question of health as applied to 
a pupil constituency under a comprehensive plan, 
and thus enable school authorities to bring health 
work under definite control. Thus, the authors, 
Doctors Wood and Rowell, have prepared an 
elaborate book on the subject, which covers every 
phase of the school-health service. 

After discussing the history of school-health 
supervision and the legislation affecting such super- 
vision the book presents desirable plans of organi- 
zation. The question of control by the board of 
education versus board-of-health control is analyzed. 
The problems of personnel and supervision, salary 
and duties, service and supplies, scoring of school- 
health programs are intelligently dealt with. 

The text also delves into the more intimate de- 
tails of the health work itself. A variety of 
diseases, communicable, contagious, and infectious. 
their treatment or correction, are enumerated. 
Hygiene and sanitation in their immediate treat- 
ment as well as in their broader aspects receive 
attention. One of the closing chapters deals with 
publicity and general propaganda in behalf of 
health for all children, in and out of school. 

The chapter on schoolhouse construction is per- 
haps of wider interest to school-board’ members than 
most of the more technical chapters. The authors 
are concerned only with the health of children and 
teachers, and their recommendations are, therefore, 
not circumscribed by those “practical” limitations 
which architects and even school authorities are 
wont to place upon matters of layout, construction, 
lighting, ventilation, etc. Thus, they argue for top 
lighting of classrooms—an experiment which was 
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abandoned nearly ten years ago; they are enthu- 
siastic for open-window ventilation as based on 
experiments of Wheeler, and developed by Cooper; 
they outline a standard of janitorial service based 
upon Womrath’s outstanding work. 

The chapter on mental and social hygiene in- 
volves much material that is open to debate. It is 
not possible to consider these problems from the 
purely health standpoint and the reviewer would 
dissent from conclusions and suggestions concern- 
ing mental diseases, delinquency, sex education— 
matters which are largely outside the proper scope 
of the school So too there is debatable material ip 
the chapter on backward and defective children. 

It is refreshing to find throughout the book a 
fine judicial attitude and a careful consideration 
of the viewpoint of thinkers and workers who may 
not be “accepted” in the current gust of educa 
tional workers and writers, but who have facts a8 
the basis of their argument. The chapter on health 
education is the sanest discussion of aims, objec 
tives, and methods we have seen in any modem 
work. 

Junior High-School Mathematics 

By Harry C. Barber. assisted by Helen M. Com- 
nelly and Elsie V. Karlson. Cloth, 231 pages 
Price, 92 cents. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co, 
Boston. 

This seventh-year arithmetic has been developet 
to emphasize the newer aims of the junior high 
school and to combine the valuable drill material, 
which was characteristic of the older texts, with 
the newer types of mathematical study which d& 
velop in children the power of thinking thro 
problems. The subject matter is that commom 
called for in the seventh grade and opens with® 
complete review of fundamentals. Decimals, th 
use of figuring in common problems of the home, 
applied geometry—the older books called it me 
suration—mathematics in business, money and if 
problems—these are the main subject headings of 
the several chapters. Each topic is introduced 
means of a simple problem which is explained 
such a way that the pupil is led to think his way 
through and grasp the underlying principles to be 
developed and applied. Computation with approx 
mate numbers and with short-cuts used in busines 
and in the trades are introduced to provide a mug 
needed tool for life and to develop the num 
sense of children. The drills are ample for 
rapid and slow pupils. The testing device in 
last chapter is clever and entirely feasible for # 
average school. 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 





TRUE ECONOMY! 


When you make your purchase of gymna- 
sium mats, you want assurance that they will 
give good service. With 45 years’ experience, 
the making of Narragansett Mats has become 
a science. Special materials are used to give 
long life—some Mats have been in constant 
service for over 20 years. 


Replacements come once in a lifetime. 
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NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


NEW YORK 
138 E. 44th Street 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 
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UR BEST REASON for so- 
O liciting an opportunity to discuss school 
fencing with you (or your board) is the fact that 
our method of giving individual attention to 
every order from receipt to final erection has 
pleased so many. 


We offer you fences which admit no superior in 
quality—priced right—and backed by a service 
that means satisfaction. 


Can we meet with you to 
talk over your needs — or 
send you our Catalog? 
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American Fence Construction Co. 
225 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Introducing—A New Feature! 


EverWear 


MERRY-WAVE - STRIDE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


**There’ll be one on every 
playground this year’’ 


HIS new Everwear outfit incorporates an entirely 

new principle of play function. It has many of the 
pleasing features of a Merry-go-round, Ocean Wave 
and Giant Stride, combined, but blazes an entirely new 
trail for itself. 


The illustration describes its fun producing possibilities. 
From 15 to 20 children of all ages can use it at one 
time. It is strong enough for adults to use with absolute 
safety. It occupies small ground space. 


It features stretching exercises — so beneficial and so 
cordially recommended by Medical authorities and 
Physical Instructors. 


The Everwear line of Steel Playground Apparatus is 
full of new things this year and you will want Catalog 
No. 19. 


THE EVERWEAR MFG. CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 
U.S. A. 


ver wear 





STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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MOTION PICTURES =—= Nature’s Way of Teaching 


Sport 


Teaching through the use of motion pictures is na- 
ture’s own way—the simplest, the most direct, the most 
effective. Pathe Pictures effectively cover this mod- 
ern educational work in realistic, entertaining, authen- 
tic manner. Here are a few of the many now ready 
for immediate distribution from your nearest Pathe 
branch. Send the coupon today! 


and Pastime: 


A remarkable group of six 1 reel pictures. Golf, ten- 
nis and outdoor dancing, demonstrated by experts and 
shown in both normal and slow mation. Interesting, 
entertaining, instructive. Ask for detail descriptions. 


Sportlights: 


All the best loved sports, games and play of the great 
outdoors displayed in a series of 36 wonderful 1 reel 


Pathe Review: 


This famous reel, issued every week, presents a timely 
and absorbing cross section of life the world over. 
People, places and things that one should know shown 
in a thrilling way. Get the complete list of current 
issues. 


Comedies: 


On the last hard lap to vacation time—just the time to 
make good use of the unapproached series of Pathe 
Comedies. Harold Lloyd; Charlie Chaplin; Will Rog- 
ers; Hal Roach; Mack Sennett; “Our Gang”—here 
are names the very mention of which starts a laugh. 
Why not get the catalog and make use of these spark- 
ling humorous films! 
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pictures by Grantland Rice. 
everyone! 


Boy Scouts: 


Three excellent and valuable separate subjects. ““Mould- 
ers of Manhood,” the National Scout Executives at 
-1 Reel. 
in camp with the famous Commissioner 
“Be Prepared,” trials and tests of the Boy 


three biennial conferences. . 
Dan Beard,” 
..2 Reels. 
Scout...3 Reels. 


A real “Spring Tonic” for 
Send for complete listing. 


Now is the Time: 


Now is the time to consult with us regarding your next 


“Scouting with of programs. 


tures. 


year’s picture program! 
posal in connection with the selection and preparation 


Our service is at your dis- 


By placing a year’s contract on a stand- 


ing order basis you secure the advantage of the lowest 
rates, saving money and getting the pick of the pic- 
It will pay you. 


Write us today! 


Educational Department, PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc., 35 West 45th St., New York 


COUPON: 


New York 
oO: ms ds 


Please send catalog of 


Pathe, 35 West 45th Street, 


Rdg codon es stese ss eoxts 


Pathe Study Group pictures 


and information regarding 
Standing Orders. 


Address......................... 





A REVIEW OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Jonas A. Wagner, writing in the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, offers a comprehensive review 
of the quadrennial election of superintendents of 
schools in the state. 

In his paper, Mr. Wagner points out that the 
superintendent of schools in Pennsylvania is a 
statutory officer, chosen by county conventions of 
school directors in the case of county superintend- 
ents, and by local boards of school directors in 
cities, larger boroughs, and more populous town- 
ships in the case of district superintendents—the 
two types being the only ones having a legal status 
in the commonwealth. 


Those officials elected by directors of fourth-class 
school districts (population under 5,000) and cer- 
tain third-class districts are termed county super- 
intendents. There are 66. The head of the school 
system in Philadelphia county is known as a dis- 
trict superintendent since the district is coexten- 
sive with the county. Those chosen by the direc- 
ters of first-class school districts (over 500,000 in 
population), by second-class districts (30,000 to 
500,000), and by third-class districts (5,000 to 
30,000) are designated district superintendents. 
There are 155 officials belonging to this type, thus 
making a total of 221 school executives who receive 
commissions as superintendents from the state. 
The third-class districts not included above seek 
supervision of their schools through the county 
commissioning of a separate educational leader. 
In a great majority of these cases a local super- 
vising principal is largely responsible for matters 
of supervision. 


The practice of state-wide choice of school execu- 
tives in Pennsylvania on the same day is unique 
among the commonwealths of the Union. Once 
every four years, therefore, there is a potential 
situation of having a complete change in the local 
leadership of the public schools. As the law works 
out practically, however, the danger arising from 
such a contingency is minimized more and more 
through the evolution of a higher type of superin- 
tendent. The situation is further safeguarded by a 
philosophy that seeks to control a highly complex 
and active industrial atmosphere by a traditional 
conservatism, thus reducing the tendency for dis- 
turbances and giving foundation to a recent char- 
acterization by Dr. Winship of Boston to the effect 


that Pennsylvania was the leading state in the 
Union in the matter of peace and progress in educa- 
tion. 


Out of the pioneer days of conflict and opposition 
followed by years of discussion and experimenta- 
tion there has finally arisen the present profession 
of school supervision with its high character of 
personnel. In Pennsylvania, there is increasing evi- 
dence that the public desires men and women of 
high character and keen intellectual attainments, 
skilled in the art of teaching, and possessing evi- 
dence of executive ability. In order to bring about 
this end the law now requires that all persons seek- 
ing election as a county, district, assistant county, 
or district superintendent, hold a diploma from a 
college or other institution approved by the state 
council of education, or from a state normal school, 
and have six years of successful teaching experi- 
ence, not less than three of which shall be of a 
supervisory or administrative character. Superin- 
tendents in office prior to 1921 when the present 
qualifications became a part of the law were eligibie 
for reelection on the basis of former credentials. 


The qualifications for Pennsylvania compare favor- 
ably with the ideal advocated generally by pro- 
gressive schoolmen of the Nation. This standard 
assumes a four-year collegiate course with profes- 
sional training in the last two years, and a year of 
graduate study supplemented by five or six years 
of successful teaching experience in the field of 
elementary and secondary training. 


A study of the credentials submitted by 22] 
superintendents elected in Pennsylvania, indicates 
that 163 are graduates of colleges, 41 have diplomas 
from state normal schools, and 17 qualify under 
former standards. In addition, 89 have _ been 
granted the master’s degree and 20 have won the 
doctorate. About one fifth of the college graduates 
received their baccalaureate degrees in other states. 
A great portion of the graduate work was done in 
universities in other states. 


A review of the character of service preceding 
election to the superintendency shows that about 
80 per cent of the present officials entered service 
immediately by way of the high-school principal- 
ship, or had in recent years such experience. Only 
a few advanced directly from an elementary prin- 
cipalship. The conclusion seems to follow that 
aspirants to this form of service may well consider 


such training as an influential factor in reaching 
a supervising position. 

The lure of the business world was strong enough 
to attract only one superintendency to withdrav 
voluntarily from the profession. On the other 
hand, all of the new entrants into the field of super 
vision are trained schoolmen. This is one of the 
hopeful signs of the time, for it indicates that the 
day is over when failures in the business world ani 
in other professions find refuge in school superin 
tendencies. 

The study shows that the average age of super 
intendents in first-class districts is 57; in second: 
class districts, 51; in third-class districts, 47; and 
in the county superintendencies, 48. In the total 
of 221 superintendents, 18 are over 60 years of age; 
76 are between 50 and 60 years; 77 are between # 
and 50 years; 59 are between 30 and 40 years, ani 
1 is under 30. The median age of all superintend: 
ents is 43 years. 

The most significant outcome of the April elet 
tion was the marked upward tendency in superit: 
tendents’ salaries. The condition was not confined 
to local areas dominated by large public interests 
but showed itself in practically every section of the 
state. The upward move in salarics was so piv 
nounced that the conclusion may he drawn thal 
school superintendencies in Pennsylvania are 
the whole the highest paid educational positions 
ranking above college professorships and the staf 
memberships of the department of public instruc 
tion. 

The two first-class school districts (Philadel: 
phia and Pittsburgh) made no change in salaries: 
nine of the eighteen second-class districts iner 
from $500 to $2,000 each; 88 of the 134 third-clas 
districts gave increments ranging from $100 
$2,500; while 29 of the county superintendents & 
joyed added financial recognition from $60 to $1 
a year. In other words, 125 superintendents out? 
a total of 221 were given substantial increase 
The most marked increases were made in Alle 
town which changed from $6,000 to $7,000; Bethle 
hem from $6,000 to $8,000; Lancaster from $6; 
to $7,500; Butler, $5,400 to $7,000; DuBois, 
to $6,000; Homestead, $5,500 to $6,900; Low 
Merion Township, $6,500 to $7,500; Ta 
$4,500 to $5,500; Uniontown, $3,600 to $6,000 
Woodlawn, $5,000 to $7,500; Allegheny Count 
$9,500 to $10,500; and Berks County, $4,500 

(Concluded on Page 176) 
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The Beacon Folding Chair | 









excelling feature. 


Rigid and 
Safe 


A five year 
guarantee 
insures 
against re- 
placement. 


BEACON STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Chicago 


1841-1845 Carroll Avenue i=: s=: 


When in Chicago, see our Exhibit in our 
sales room, 1410 South Wabash Avenue. 


PURCHASING POWER 
MEANS PURCHASING 
RESPONSIBILITY 


When you spend the money entrusted to your 
care, by your taxpayers, for Blackboards, you will 
be confronted by a bewildering array of claims 
in favor of a large variety of artificial Black- 
boards. 


You do not want to purchase anything that needs 
“purchasing over” or that will pledge you to fur- 
ther expenditures. That is why you will want to 
equip your School with our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They require no upkeep, while artificial Boards must be 
resurfaced, repaired and replaced regularly. In com- 
parison, the word “economy” is defined in its truest 
sense. It is finished with a beautiful, velvety smooth 
surface that does not become gray with age or use; 
* that makes writing a pleasure and reading a relief to 
the eyes of the students and teachers. These are but a 
few of the advantages. Before you spend a dollar for 
Blackboards, you should read our book “How to Judge, 
Specify and Install Blackboards.” Send for it today. 


PENN’A STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., INC. 
WORTH BLDG. EASTON, PA. 
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Will Last a Lifetime . 


It is an investment — not an expense. Nor is strength its only 
Beacon Chairs are comfortable. Let us send 
you a sample — test it for strength and try it for comfort. The 
chair itself is our best salesman. 
which are wood for comfort — rubber tips, of course. 


All steel except seat and back. 


Also made in 27 different kinds of upholstery 
and fourteen colors for frames. 


QVUIUVOULOOLU LUA HNN 


BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO., 
1841-1845 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


turn for full credit if it does not prove entirely satisfactory. 
COLOR STYLE 


0 Brown 

0 Mahogany 

0 Battleship Gray 
0 Olive Green 


(1 Wood Seat and Wood Back 
(1 Upholstered Seat and Wood Back 


City and State 


Please send a Beacon Chair on 10-day approval, subject to re- 


(0 Upholstered Seat and Upholstered Back 
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Lowell School, Seattle, Wash. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Edgar Blair, Architect, Seattle. 


Sound-Proof Schoolrooms 


Civilized school-house construction now recognizes sound- 
deadening in floors and partitions as a necessity that is 
second only to light and ventilation. Quiet rooms are 
essential for both pupil and teacher. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


is the standard deadener—sound-proof, sanitary and fire- 
resistant. 


Sample of Quilt and book on School- 
house Deadening sent on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 








KERAMIC KILNS 


also a DFC product, 
are recommended to 
preserve the work of 
the student. Write 
for Bulletin 360. 


(Concluded from Page 174) 
$6,000. Increases of $1,000 or more were given to 
24 district superintendents and four county super- 
intendents. Only two positions were lowered in 
salary. 

There are no women superintendents in Pennsyl- 
vania although thirteen assistant superintendents 
belong to this sex. 

The ‘assistant superintendents, whose qualifica- 
tions are the same as superintendents, compose a 
group of 99 assistant county superintendents and 
22 assistant district superintendents, thus making 
a total of 121. Among the number are 58 who 
hold bachelor degrees, 34 with master degrees, and 
8 who have been granted the doctorate. The aver- 
age salary of these officials is $3,146 for assistant 
county superintendents, and $5,882 for assistant 
district superintendents. 

DR. NEWLON TO DIRECT LINCOLN 
SCHOOL AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent of schools at 
Denver, Colorado, on April 16 presented his resig- 
nation to the board of education. He will become 
director of the Lincoln School and professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

Dr. Newlon has been an educator for more than 
twenty years, and started his professional career 
as a small-town superintendent in Indiana in 1905. 
He is a graduate of Indiana University and holds 
degrees given by Columbia and Indiana universities 
and by the University of Denver. After graduation. 
Dr. Newlon held a number of teaching positions in 
Indiana and Illinois. His work attracted the at 
tention of the school board at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
and in 1916 he was elected superintendent in that 
city. While in Lincoln, Dr. Newlon attracted at- 
tention by his methods in building up the school 
system and carrying out a successful bond issue of 
large size. He was also successful in increasing the 
salary schedule for the teachers and placing a 
single-salary schedule in effect. 

In 1920, Dr. Newlon left Lincoln to become head 
of the school system at Denver. Here his leadership 
manifested itself in the establishment of a single- 
salary schedule, in the operation of three extensive 
building programs, and in the development of a 
program for the revision of the course of study. 
One of Dr. Newlon’s special problems in Denver 
was the waging of a fight for public education 
against certain newspapers which had attempted to 
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Like the tin cup and the roller towel, modeling 
clay that has been made permanently plastic so 
that it may be used again and again by students 


must go. 


FORMART—a true modeling clay—is a qual- 
ity product used in higher classrooms for form- 
ing permanent works of art similar to the group 
shown which was executed by a student of the 
Manual Training High School, Denver, Colorado. 


Yet, so reasonable is its cost, kindergarten and 
primary classes have available in FORMART— 
a true modeling clay—that can be economically 
used by giving each child his own piece of clay 
untouched by other hands. 


FORMART comes in 25, 100, 300 and 500 


pound metal drums ready for use. 


Write 


tor our Modeling Clay Bulletin. 


The Denver Fire Clay Company 


Denver 


SALT LAKE CITY 


interfere with the schools and inject political in- 
fluences. His curriculum study for the Denver 
schools attracted considerable attention and the 
results of the system were studied by educational 
authorities. The single-salary plan in use in Denver 
has been frequently studied and its benefits have 
been sought by numerous school boards throughout 
the country. 
* Dr. Newlon was elected president of the National 
Education Association in 1924 and presided at the 
convention held in Indianapolis in 1925. 

Dr. Newlon is at present a trustee of the Lincoln 
School but will relinquish this office in order to take 
up his new position as director. 


Colorado 


EL PASO NEW YORK CITY 





—An inquiry was made by the Racine, Wiscon- © 
sin, school authorities as to the practice of boards 
of education in providing the superintendent with 
an automobile. A questionary was addressed to 
114 cities in the United States, mainly those having 
¥, population of less than 100,000. The replies were 
to the effect that in 32 cities the boards of educa- 
tion provide their superintendents with automo- 
biles, and in 61 cities the board pays for the up- 
keep. In a number of cities the superintendent is 
allowed $20 a month for maintenance; in some $23 
a month; and in a few $35 a month. In others, 
sums ranging from $300 to $500 per year are 
allowed. 





GOVERNOR SMITH SIGNS THE DICK-RICE BILL WHICH MAKES $16,400,000 AVAILABLE FOR 
STATE AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK. HE IS PRESENTING 
THE PEN TO COLONEL MICHAEL FRIEDSAM. 
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“The Health of the Child is the Potential Power of the Nation” 


American Book 
Company 


Educational 
Publishers 


NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street 
CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street 


<a 
STG a on pane nS ae 


BUBB YB VB YP 
dba dans fas y 


Sad 


Address all communications to the nearest of- 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- 


alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request 5 a 
to any aiilieae a A LR AV E = 
Your correspondence is solicited and will have i HE ALTH Book COVERS 


prompt attention. 
eAOWON2 


PROMOTE HEALTH 
BUILD CHARACTER 
| CONSERVE PROPERTY 
PUBL | Ea | ENCOURAGE NEATNESS 


1 SCHOOL 
SPNB ONG ae 
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National authorities on Health 
e | selected the eight rules of health 
3 printed on the front of Walraven 
| Book Covers which makes for a 
UST OUT! Two important studies on | stronger generation by constantly re- 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION || | minding the pupils of health habits. 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN ° 
wiles of Administration and Supervision Book covers which save books also 


School of Education, University of Michigan | instill pride and a love of neatness 
Public School Finance. Public — in the pupil. 
Introduction by Walter A. Introduction by Jo an ° 
i Withers, Dean of School of 
Education, New York Uni- 
versity. A thorough treat- | Walraven Book Covers are made 
hensive study. Indispens- ment of the problems  in- of an adjustable, one-piece, special 
able to school officers con- volved in the relations of kraft paper. The illustration dem- 


cerned with budget making, — . —— onstrates the double thickness on 
ties. Invaluable for group | 

east: or an @ tenders’ sead- | | the corners when fitted to the book. 

: ing circle text. Profusely 

diagrams and tables. 500  jjlustrated. 252 pages. $2 


pages. $3 list price. list price. | A. T. Walraven Book Cover Co. 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY | DALLAS CHICAGO 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Dept. E-94 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 








Jessup, President of Uni- 
versity of lowa. A compre- 


and to all students of ad- 
ministration. Numerous 


THE NATIONALLY POPULAR BOOK COVER. 
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Announcing Three New Bruce Leaders: 


Designing 
With Wild Flowers 
by NETTIE S. SMITH, Supervisor of Art, 
Smith Center, Kansas. 

A practical text explaining the prin- 
ciples of design as applied to nature, 
and putting them into concrete expres- 
sion. 

The examples are simple enough for 
elementary study, and the problems 
and suggestions tend to develop good 
taste and the ability to recognize true 
quality in design. 


Covers completely such fundamen- 
tals of design as: balanced design 
units; conventionalization; design ap- 
plication; tonal values; color, etc. 
Color plates. Cloth, 104 pages, 714 x 
10%, $2.50. 
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factory methods. 


First Grade 


Book One— 
Book Two— 


Second Grade 
Second Reader— 


Third Grade 
Third Reader— 


Fourth Grade 
Fourth Reader— 


Fifth Grade 
Fifth Reader— 





Sixth Grade 


Sixth Reader— 


THE MOORE-WILSON READERS 
ARE A STEP AHEAD IN READING. 


D. C. Heath and Company 





New York Boston 
Dallas 


Chicago 
San Francisco 


It is time to step ahead in reading 


Moore — Wilson 
Readers 


They are self-teaching books that carry their own 
method—a simple word, sentence, and phonic method. 
The reading books can be used with any method. The 
Phonic books will remedy difficulties with unsatis- 


THE RAINBOW FAIRIES 
FAIRY HELPERS 
Phonic Book One— A PEEP INTO FAIRYLAND 





FROM FAIRYLAND 
Phonic Book Two— AN OPEN DOOR TO FAIRYLAND 


ACROSS THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 
Phonic Book Three—GIVING WINGS TO WORDS 





FATHER TIME’S GIFTS 






THE PROGRESS OF TIME 


A REVIEW OF TIME 





Laboratory Manual 
For General Botany 
by DAVID POTTER, M.S., Instructor of Botany, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

A class text divided into two parts— 
each bound separately. 

Book One deals with the descriptive 
portion of the exercises and covers the 
foundation necessary to prepare the 
student for the microscopic study, with 
an introduction to cell and plant physi- 
ology. 

Book Two is composed of fifty-nine 
plates of drawings. It deals with types 
of main plant groups, advancing from 
the Myxophyta through to the Pteri- 
dophyta. 

Each exercise has its heading and 
subheading, and contains a classifica- 
tion of the plant or plants to be consid- 
ered. A glossary forms a part of each 
exercise. Part One, Cloth, 148 pages, 
$1.32. Part One, Paper, 148 pages, 96 
cents. Part Two, Paper, 129 pages, 
$1.08. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


305 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 














home. 






















Atlanta 
London 
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100 
Problems in Woodwork 
by WILLIAM A. DEVETTE, Lincoln Junior High 
School, Erie, Pa. 
A selection of one hundred full page, 
detailed drawings of novel and practi- 
cal problems. 


The projects were chosen from work 
done in the author’s classes, and from 
the INDUSTRIAL-ARTS MAGA- 
ZINE. Material is arranged in order 
of increasing difficulty, with projects 
involving turning grouped at the end. 


With each drawing is given a limited 
description of the method of construc- 
tion and a bill of material. Cloth, 208 
pages, 634 x 1034”, $2.40. 


ny 
we 


A Girl’s Problems 
in Home Economics 


Masec B. Trituinc avd FLORENCE WILLIAMS 


University of Chicago 


Ares: text, based on the solution of personal 
problems, covering the selection and construc- 
tion of clothing and the art and management of the 


| The author’s full use of the problem method re- 
| | moves many obstacles and permits the teacher to 
| employ her skill in really important matters. The 
| pupil’s work is energized by an intimate relation to 
her own life, which governs not only the suggested 
method but the familiar materials and common proc- 
esses to which it is applied. And the inclusive content 
is arranged to permit adjustment to any desired 
course of study without loss of the fundamental pro- 
gression from the easier to the harder skills. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


227 South Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


2244 Calumet Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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WINSTON 


ODERN TEXTS IN 
ATHEMATICS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


FIRST COURSEINALGEBRA 


By ENGELHARDT AND HAERTTER 


The Iroquois Arithmetics 
for School and Life 


y 
DeGROAT — FIRMAN — SMITH 








Some of the features which make the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
OUTSTANDING 


They are the first scientific arithmetics. All drill 
on the 390 Number Combinations is in direct 
proportion to their relative difficulty. Never be- 
fore has this been given in a basal arithmetic 
textbook. 


All process developments are complete and come 
in a sequence natural to the child. They are 
simple, thorough and in accord with the best 
modern thought. 


The problems throughout have a child appeal. 
Tests are frequent and varied; many of them 
are diagnostic, remedial and self-rating. 

The language is clearly understandable to the 
child. By this one stroke, the IROQUOIS 
ARITHMETICS solve a large percentage of all 


problem errors. (See page 179, 1926 N. E. A. 
Yearbook.) 


Why not adopt the IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS? 


They have set a new standard in arithmetic textbook 
achievement. 


Satisfies the requirements of the College Entrance 
Board and the recommendations of the National 
Committee on the Reorganization of Mathematics. 
The departure from traditional methods will interest 
all teachers of Algebra. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By SrraDER AND RuHoaps 


This text, also brand-new, follows the new require- 
ments of leading syllabi. The treatment is simple, 
clear, and rigorous. A minimum course is clearly out- 
lined. Teaching helps abound. Over 1100 geometric 
figures facilitate progress. 


These books breathe modernness, in text, 
illustrations, and general mechanical excel- 
lence. Complete information upon request. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


Winston Building Philadelphia 


Chicago Atlanta 
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IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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— (Concluded from Page 153) 
science, correction of speech, blind, adult classes, 
parental school, Chicago and Cook County School 
for Boys, Juvenile Detention Home, Chicago Home 
for Girls, Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatori ium, 
eighth-grade teachers, and visiting teachers. 
New Schedule Present Schedule 


(Maximum for principals in schools of 100 or more P teiotend group— 
teachers will be $6,500.) alle $3,400 
Junior High-School Principals 
New Schedule Present Schedule 
Lower group— Lower group— 
Year Per Annum Year Per Annum 
1 4,500 $3,601 


Upper group— 
6 





(Heads of departments go to a maximum of $5,800.) 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Lower group— 
Year Per Annum 
Riedie bestest eaters $1,500 
1 4044:0-600469 3400042 1,550 


10 and thereafter... 3,250 


Lower group— 


Year Per Annum 
Bi 60 b00ehas00s060030R 
ere Correa rr rere 1,625 
Pity detainee seas se 1,750 
ctudaceieaea teers 1,875 
| Pere reer re ert re 2,000 

U pper group— 

page eeeheaeaaeaeu $2,125 
? PieOCevehexesscet so 2,250 
Bie 0s64i2500+08645% Se 
Wi scAabisweudeasenees 2,500 


Junior High- School Teachers 


New Schedale 
Lower group— 


Year Per Annum 
Ride SSSR SAMO Oe E SOT $1,800 
Mie ea De Isa SS ESAS 1,900 
Lise deena Roth aeeke 2.000 
EET eee rer 
ere rere ree: 
Upper group— 

Dretexudeaseorectsa 2,700 
Stinest st vacesateass 3,000 
ee eee: 
Wiséaecseserensadses Ge 
ee een ee 4,100 


Present Schedule 
Lower group— 


Year Per Annum 
Bi isiassewasasaneees ,800 
Bi civteien Seaeaneses 2,000 
Bvicisheess co wiesee 2,200 
WG 56:45 6 he 4.00 08S ORS 2,400 
PPO Cee 2,550 
Upper group— 
ein PVs RRERE RISERS $2,700 
Paectieneuseeaiess<es 2,850 
Btisscebasearee nea 3, 
Me 6420 w aeRO 3,150 
D4 ssa Peewasaubesen 3 


Senior High-School Teachers 
(General certificate) 


New Schedule 
_Lower group— 
| Year Per Annum 
" 


Present Schedule 
Lower group— 
Year Per Annum 
$2,000 





Elementary Principals 


New Schedule 
Lower group— 
ar 


Yea Per Annum 
Dristvivusscebeaanel $4,000 
ickitasssordaneacss 4.250 
Dthhesneuseaamens 4.500 
Mite nc cebbumaadede 4.7%) 

e. “y sateeueuayes esse 5,000 

pper group— 

O eeeaccdcaneseadand $5,250 
: Tee Pee oe eer re 5,500 
Bieseeeeseescsceces BoTOD 

an 8. Ce ee ae 


Present Schedule 
Lower group-—- 


Year Per Annum 
bin stedssssieeeeees $3,000 
Deki cteessesassaaens 3,200 
i656 04000600 4s0G05 3,400 
Dick suwetadsusecsens 3,800 
Upper group— 
Boe eased $4.00 
: abies ee eeVekanenee ,200 
OTOP ee err ry 4,400 
Wind sH96065006S40 088 4,600 
468.40 550500980084 4,800 





Gow -osssessessceee es SAG00 TTC TOT eR ECE 4,400 
Upper group— Upper group— 
Giatessasesasavdade i Dios deseaenienassween $4,600 
Wh s:65:5:4 6919-43, 0104 8.4 e Beets hee sew eaest ee 4,800 
BGG tecdbee eereRRCES 8250 B05 6450s sed eee CEOS 5,000 
Oss ss wo eeeeewewen 6,500 se 6494005 46548 0S OHS 5,200 
reer ere 6,750 9 526605 00400545 65:54 


5, 
(Maximum for prance in schools of 100 or more 
teachers will be $7,000 
Senior High-School Principals 
New Schedule Present Schedule 


Year Per Annum ; ear Per Annum 
Bis 056 (65a sA WRENS Se “Migsiasesoassesaraae $4,300 
at ass 2G de ae 8 3 jaa e abo seee weer e ee 4.500 
TePere er eee 6,000 Ds 6.6. 4106:040 660000.0852 4.700 
DAs Nee Rencks ene 6,500 Oden thieeaasaewone 4.900 
Midtassradussdeseesee 7,000 Wres.400850508 0650000 Qa 
es $4635.66 (Adhd ae 7.500 ever Cee ee reer 

(Maximum for principals : OPER TE CEE E ek. 

with schools having less Gh (aed ssacsreesenees ae 

than 100 teachers to be 

$7,000.) 


District Superintendents 
New Schedule Present Schedule 
Flat salary (12-month 
basis) per annum. .$8,000 
Flat salary (10-month 
basis) per annum. .$6,500 
Directors of Bureaus ; 
Bureau of compulsory attendance, vocational 
guidance, therapeutic laboratory, physical educa- 
tion, visual instruction, household arts and luncheon 
room, technical studies in high schools, commercial 
schools, special schools, manual training in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, art in elementary 
and junior high schools, music, playgrounds, build- 
ing survey, instructional research, and educational 
economy and expenditure. 


New Schedule No Present Schedule 


Year Per Annum 
12-Month Basis ; 
reer rrerre rrr rte $5,400 Payment rate varies. 
Bi666406456460006046% 6,300 
Oa 600666000 60000000 7, 


Instructors in Chicago Normal College and 


Junior Colleges 
New Schedule Present Schedule 
Lower group— Lower group— 


Year Per Annum _ Per Annum 
Mabe ance eeee ewes 2,300 454066404 56-40es 60 < 
Di oc0veseeeeraeeeees > ibieaectecveuses aed 2,400 
Sats $i sees eOuel eed 2,500 Mes atiahdescesennes 2,600 
error rrr ree 2,750 Se teaneeeeusaneaaxk 2.800 
Di vcavvedeewousewses 3,000 De 606066000 00660004% 3,000 


—Olive Thompson of Kansas City, Ephraim 
Voorhees of Leavenworth, and C. E. St. John of 
Arkansas City, are the new members of the Kansas 
state board of education. The other members, by 
statute, are George A. Allen, swperintendent of pub- 
lie instruction; Dr. E. H. Lindley, chancellor of 
Kansas university; Dr. F. D. Farrell of the Agri- 
cultural college; Dr. T. W. Butcher, Dr. W. A. 
Lewis and Dr. W. A. Brandenburg of the Teachers’ 
colleges. 

—Craig Wright, H. T. Rollins, and T. P. Sharp- 
nack are the newly elected members of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, board of education. 

—A. A. Rankin and R. Lester Kelly have been 
elected to the Tacoma, Washington, school board by 
a vote of 7,776 and 7,554 respectively, being the 
two highest out of four candidates. 

—The Cambridge, Mass., school committee at a 
recent meeting, denounced the Cambridge Public 
School Association “for butting in and being med- 
dlesome.” Charles F. Hurley, a member,. said: 
“This organization is trying to run the school 
committee.” 

—Dr. M. H. Whitlock was elected president of 
the Peoria, Illinois, board of education without 
opposition. 

—Dr. John Benson and Leslie Touzalin were 
elected members of the Joliet, Illinois, board of edu- 
cation. There were no candidates against them. 

—Miss Gertrude Sherman was elected president 
of the Wisconsin Association of School Boards at 
the annual meeting held at Madison; Prof. E. B. 
Skinner, president of the Madison school board, 
was elected vice-president, and Mrs. 0. B. Strouse 
of Arcadia, was elected secretary. 


—Supt. Frank E. Parlin of Chelsea, Mass., has 
had a highly constructive professional career. In 
Quincy and Cambridge, before he went to Chelsea, 
he was a builder professionally. The great con- 
flagration that wiped out a large part of the city 
of Chelsea complicated the educational problems, 
but the teachers stood loyally by Dr. Parlin, and 
upon his retirement gave him a hearty, apprecia- 
tive Godspeed, seasoning it with gold in abundance. 









































Assembly Hall 


MOTION : ° 
picture Projection 
demands professional results 


HOLMES — 


Shaft Drive 


(no belts or chains) 
motion picture projector and 
stereopticon are especially de- 
signed for assembly hall and 
class room projection. Although 
being very low in price it throws 
a 10x14 picture up to 100 feet. 
Equal in quality and definition 
to that of the big picture house. 


15 DAY TRIAL 


Compare it with any other make 
if not perfectly satisfactory re- 
turn it and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Many ex- 
clusive mechanical features, in 
point of ease of operation, long 
life safety, adjustable take up, 
focus adjustment, sim plicit 
throughout. IT HAS N 
EQUAL. 

That’s Why the United States 
Navy is using 25 Machines. 51 
being used by Hollywood’s most 
famous celebrities, directors and 
producers. 

Professional quality with porta- 
bility. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light sys- 
tem, farm lighting included. 





Also made with 
special standard. 


Write for interesting details and list of educational films. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1640 N. Halsted Street Chicago, Ill. 


HE reception accorded the new Spencer Filmslide 
Service—prepared by educators for educators—has 
been very gratifying. The library includes many 
subjects, all edited and arranged in the order of the 
curriculum. 


KW Mas 
Sa ad) 


The pictures, which follow one another on rolls of safe, un- 
breakable film, may be changed instantly by a single turn of 
a knob, yet cannot be mixed up—and the cost is but one-tenth 
that of glass slides. 


The Spencer Delineascope is light, compact, and simplicity 
itself in operation. You can run it with one hand as you lec- 
ture. With a Luminex daylight screen, you don’t even have 
to darken the room. 


Let us tell you how this service will help you in your class- 
room work. 


SPENCER LENS CO., 19 Doat St., BuXalo, N. Y. 


Send me free the story of the Spencer Delineascope and Filmslide 
Library. 
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Announcing 


Rational Bookkeeping and Accountinz 


Series 
by 


Albert G. Belding, Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in High 
and Continuation Schools, New York City, and Russell T. Greene, 
Chairman, Department of Accounting and Law, High School of 
Commerce, Nese York City. 







Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Complete Course) 
Employs a unique teaching plan that results in a 
startling reduction of instruction burden, learning ef- 
fort, and cost of supplies. List Price, $2.00 


Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Elementary Course) List Price, $1.50 


Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
(Advanced Course) 
(Ready in June) 













List Price, $1.50 


Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice Set 
(Ready in June) (Price to be determined ) 


Teacher’s Key to Rational Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing, Elementary and Advanced Courses 
(Part I ready in April; Part IT ready in June) 
(Price to be determined ) 











TRITE FOR INFORMATION 







THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY : 
N 






New Yorx CHICAGO Boston San FRANCISCO Toronto Lonpo 





CaN gD CNAD CER AAD CNNAEDCEN PUD CHK MADOC 


LEITZ 


TRIPLE DIVISIBLE OBJECTIVE 
“TRIO” No. 22003a 


It combines at one price: the cost of three 
objectives and a triple nosepiece 


SECTION 1: when used alone has 19mm 

focus and 7.5X initial magnification; 
using with it Oculars 4X to 12X results 
o. combined magnification of 30X to 
90X. 


SECTION 2: if used together with sec- 
tion 1 has 8mm focus and 20X initial 

P. magnification; using with it Oculars 
4X to 12X results in a combined mag- 
nification of 80X to 240X. 


SECTION 3: if used together with sec- 
tions 1 and 2 has 4mm focus and 38X 
initial magnification; using with it 
Oculars 4X to 12X results in a com- 
bined magnification of 152X to 456X. 


For reasons of economy and convenience, the Leitz Works have con- 
structed a Triple Divisible Objective ‘“‘Trio’”” which serves first to similar 
capacity as three objectives of different magnifying power and secondly, 
as a triple nosepiece. Inasmuch as this objective is used in three sections, 
each set in a different mounting on a separate hinge, one can successively 
use one section alone, two together or the three sections combined. 

Magnifications from 30X to 456X are considered fully sufficient for ele- 
mentary microscopical studies and in comparing the prices of microscopical 
equipments including the triple divisible objective ‘‘Trio’’ one will readily 
conceive the economic advantages derived through the purchase of the 
“Trio” objective. 

This objective can be used on any microscope, regardless of make. 


Cat. No. 22003a 
Code Word: ABAAZ Leitz Triple Divisible Objective “Trio” 


Institutional Discount: 10%. 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East 10th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AGENTS: 
Pacific Coast States: SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Offices at Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, Calif. 
Canada: THE J. F. HARTZ CO., LTD., Toronto, Canada. 
Philippine Islands: BOTICA DE SANTA CRUZ, Manila, P.I. 
Cuba: ANTIGA & CO., Havana, Cuba. 
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Removable Leaves Ruled Practice 
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SPECIAL RULED AND PRINTED HEADING TABLETS 


Ruled Margin Line Printed Form 


Punched Margin Holes 





Permanently Bound and Perforated 
Printed Form 


KEYSTONE DRAWING TABLET 





Removable Leaves White Drawing Paper 
Pen, Pencil or Crayon 





Ruled Margin Line Open Side 
Punched Margin Holes 





Removable Leaves and Underblotter 


MADE QUALITY GUARANTY, AT HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


The LENNES 


WORK, DRILL and TEST SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 


For Grades 2-8 


INDISPENSABLE 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 


Speed and Accuracy in Every Grade 


“We have been using The Lennes Work, Drill and 
Test Sheets in all of the schools of the city. I have 
long felt the need of work similar to this, but have 
never found anything that was so satisfactory in car- 
rying out the Arithmetic work as this material. It is 
adding speed and accuracy in every grade and also giv- 
ing added interest and impetus to number work. 

The Score Cards furnished with the material provide 
a definite record by which the progress of the student 
may be studied, his difficulties analysed and proper edu- 
cational assistance given. This material answers the 
problem of intelligence tests and is far superior in that 
it gives a continuous check on the pupil instead of an 
occasional check. There is nothing in print that has 
come to my attention that is in any way equal to THE 
LENNES WORK DRILL AND TEST SHEETS 
IN ARITHMETIC. 

The teachers as well as the students are delighted 
with it.” City Superintendent, Indiana. 


Undoubtedly the use of this material in your 
schools would meet with results equally gratifying. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
2001 Calumet Ave. 36 West 24th Street 
Chicago New York 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


Has your school library kept pace 
with the growing demands made 
upon it? 


An approved card charging system 
costs little to install, but results in 
smoother operation and increased 
use of the book collection. 


‘Two new publications either or both 
of which will be sent free on request 
are: 


“First steps in organizing the 
school library.” 


“How to catalog small libra- 
ries.” 


4’ rite for your copies now. 


erent 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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MAJOR (FA)ssm 


has practically become 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


in the finer school auditoriums. 
































So many advan- 
tages are obtain- 
able in this sys- 
tem that full in- 
vestigation should 
be made before a 
selection is made 
for any _ school, 
large or small. 


We have a book 
of information 
in which you will 
be interested, en- 
titled “The Con- 
trol of Lighting in 
Theatres” which 
will be sent you 
free upon request. 


Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 











NINE ROOMS 
CLEANED 
THOROUGHLY 
IN 45 MINUTES 


RED BARNES does that daily —in 

the noon hour—at Indiana School, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Super Service cleaning is thorough. No 
germ-laden dust settles on desks and seats. 


Cooperation with the janitors carries “benefits all 
along the line: to children, teachers, principal and 
superintendent. 


Live Distributors and Dealers will find our 
proposition attractive. Ask us about it. 


THE SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 
820 Lafayette Street Toledo, Ohio. 








SANITARY NON- 
ABSORBENT 
ODORLESS 
NON- 
GERM-PROOF STAINING 





OILET partitions of Alberene Stone meet the most 

exacting sanitary requirements. Not only is the stone 
itself non-absorbent and non-staining—its nature permits 
fabrication and assembly with tongue-and-groove cemented 
joints in structures that are liquid-tight, germ-proof, vermin- 
free and odorless. And there is no exposed metal whatever. 
The material and construction are permanent, too—no chip- 
ping or flaking or pitting—no upkeep or repair costs. 


Write for the Catalog. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 


153 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


ALBERENE 








STAIR TREADS TOILET AND 
AND SHOWER 
LANDINGS Qa PARTITIONS 





Adaptability is 
one of the out- 
standing fea- 
tures of the 
DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting 
System 





Advantages of .n/i.0¢ Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting not only effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 


Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 
THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 





New York QD WY, oa Pittsburs® 
Chicago eC WbISss Cleveland 
Detroit P<... SB Cinelee 
Philadelphia * St, Louis 
Indianapolis Minneapolis 


San Francisco Sp. ray-painting System Windsor, Ontar® 
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A Better Blackboard! 


ANIL ONYX is the one ideal material for blackboards. 
It is fused from rock ingredients and gives a smooth, 
uniform, hard-as-flint surface, that does not crack, check 
or discolor. “he dull black color affords greater visi- 
bility than flint. 
SANT ONYX Blackboards will outlast the building in 
which they are placed —and the first cost is the only 
cost; not one penny for repairs or renewals! 





Write for prices and full particulars. 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
77 Brookside — INDIANAPOLIS 














Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 









Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 








Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 





Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 















SOUND 
PROOF 
DOORS 
and 


Folding 
Partitions 


THE EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 


In this day of Modern Teach- 
ing, haphazard and make- 
shift buildings are giving 
way to schools and colleges 
that are built to meet the 
demand for concentrated 
study free from distraction. 


Hamlinized Doors are used 
throughout-this building, 
in all studios and class 
rooms. 

Gordon & Kaelber, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Architects. 
McKim, Mead & White, 
New York City, Asseciate 
Architects. 


isomaion IRVING HAMLIN 


request 1510 Lincoln St. . Evanston, IIl. 





THE FS MICROSCOPE Fo _ 





An American made instru- 
ment with the vast experience 













oS and unequalled manufacturing 
a\\US4/)5 . facilities of America’s leading 
Sy 





optical institution behind it. 
Inexpensive, simple, sturdy 
and efficient, B & L Microscope 
FS is the Standard of Compari- 
son for microscopes used in 
elementary school laboratories. 


Model FS-2.. ..$71.75 












‘‘Microscopes and Accessories 
tor Educational Institutions’’ 


will be sent upon request. 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
680 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 













Fae OF the | 

factors| 

The innate quality of a microscope ‘ each ae L product 

cannot be judged by its appear- aluable experience gained 
ance or specifications. In- 


h & Lomb Optical Company | 


f 
stead, th liscriminat- r ? ; 
ee eee three quarters of a century af con- 


ing buyer considers AAG >a “ : 

the factors be- *\) n easing production of precision optical instru- 
hind the in- consistent refinement and perfection of B & L 
sStrument. x" i 





nts resulting from this experience is largely responsible for 
acceptance today as Standards of Comparison in their respective fields. | 
me . 
America’s Leading Optical Institution 
Founded in 1853 


































» For Schools | : 





OPERAS. egheghegl 


© 
_ 


y If you are interested in Cafeteria 
x Equipment to supplement that § 
: which you are now using— 3 
es —or if you are contemplating a 
i new cafeteria, which must be effi- 
% ciently laid out and thought over, 


R before any equipment is purchased— 


x —you will be interested in know- 
Bs ing more about the cooperation to 
3 schools, offered by S. Blickman, Inc., 
4 manufacturers of Kitchen and Cafe- 
ey teria Equipment. 


LILI 


xe Inquiries Invited. 


% ©6532 Sceamanies ll 


SPOOL BOS 


nN 
S 45 
9 


odd 


| MANUFACTURERS 


ol RVICE 
eleimean wf ee MENT 


Weehawken, N. J. 


S09: 


IIIS 


500090 


IIT RI I 


CO 2D I ee a Qo 2 IR COOOOOOO 2 ee OOOO OQO 060560560 O OCOCOC0O560560 OS606-0 
ISIS SISSON SITTIN ISBT LI ITV SII SISUS Slee 


SOS08 





YOU CAN HAVE 


GAS 


HIGH QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 
PROVIDE FOR A LIFE TIME 
SERVICE 









Hundreds of Schools, Suburban Homes and other Institutions 
have a Freeport Gas Generator producing a satisfactory gas 
supply for every purpose for which city gas is used. 


“There is the electrically controlled type for the man who has elec- 
tricity and the Weight Type where no electric current is available. 






Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


The fountain illustrated 
was designed especially 
for use in schools. 


Puro Drinking Fountains 
are made of solid bronze 
cast metal from heavily 
No 
breakage possible. There 


designed patterns. 


is nothing to crack, chip 
or become unsightly. 





Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountains are highly finished and 
heavily nickel plated. They are always clean and inviting— 
do not require the continual care of enameled goods. 


“An Installation Once Made 
Will Last a Lifetime.” 


WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR CATALOG. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


Haydenville, Massachusetts 























OUR GOOD NAME 


has come down through the years 


UNSULLIED 


By FALSE PROMISES 
POOR WORKMANSHIP 
or INFERIOR MATERIALS 
















THIS IMPRINT 


STUDIO. INc. ~ 


—_—_——_—-——-— 


St. Pauc, MINN. 


on your stage equipment is your absolute assurance that it is 


DEPENDABLE 


Ss 





Specifications furnished gratis on request. 








‘UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


329 Van Slyke Court 652 Randolph Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Bronze Door Holders for Schools 
Standard Equipment in Over 100 Cities 


Aristocrat 
Overhead Door 
Holder 


For installation on 
Entrance Doors 
opening out. 

“Up over the heads 
of the crowd.” 


Rawling’s Automatic 
Door Holder and 
Bumper 


For installation on class- 
room or corridor doors 
opening back to parti- 
tions or walls. 

Can be installed on base- Te mavens oar 
board, chair rail or at ae ee 
top of door. 


era 


ae RTT 


F RAWLINGS PATENT | 


Hercules 


Fulcrum or Leverage princi- 
ple. Simple—Noiseless in op- 
eration. Splendid equipment 
on doors of every description. 
Especially Doors operating 
with door closers, or checks. 


Write for descriptive 
literature 


Glynn-Johnson Corporation 
La Porte, Indiana 





Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20'-9”" xz 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 


moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Mhey, Prennial, 


Window Shades 


Let in the Light — Shut out the Glare 


Light is essential, but windows must be so shaded that the 
glare from the direct rays of the sun is excluded. 

Athey Perennial Window Shades can be raised from the bottom, 
or lowered from the top. It’s a matter of only a few seconds to 
adjust them to shut out the sun’s rays. The cloth of which they 
are made diffuses a soft light—another important feature. 


Won’t Rattle or Flutter 
Rattling and fluttering shades are very 
distracting to pupils and teachers. Athey 
shades run on strained wires. They re- 
sist wind pressure, and even when the 
windows are open, on a windy day they 
will not rattle and flutter. 


Longer Life Means Lower Cost 

Athey Perennial Window Shades are 
made of a special weave cloth, which is 
practically indestructible. 

And there are no latches, catches, or 
springs to slip, stick or break. The only 
parts of the shade ever touched are the 
operating cords. 

Many of the first Athey shades made 
—more than 10 years ago—are still in 
good condition. And thousands of in- 
stallations have proved that, long-life 








































Ask us for a 


copy of our 


one interest- 





considered, they are the most inexpen- 
sive shades obtainable. 


Pamphlet 
“Conserva- 
tion of Eye- 
sight.” It will 
interest any 


ed inschools. 6053 West 65th St. 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


Chicago, Illinois 





Has Adopted 


this New Way 


of Teaching 


Each year more and more 
schools are systematically using 
moving pictures. Children learn 
quickly this interesting new way 
and teachers find much classroom 
drudgery eliminated. 

One seeing is always worth a 
hundred hearings. Geography— 








History—any subject in the cur- 
riculum can be brightened and 
made more interesting through 
the power of motion pictures. 
Theaddedenthusiasm with which 
pupils approach their work in 
courses where moving pictures 
are used, has been demonstrated 
again and again. 


The DeVry portable standard 
film projector is ideal for school 
use. It is compact—easy to carry. 
The films of the world are avail. 
able for you to show. Write today 
for our FREE booklet on visual 
education. Learn how easily the 
DeVry can be made to pay for itself. 


Attend the DeVry Summer School of 
Visual Education, June 27 to July /st. 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street Dept. 5-U 


Chicago, Illinois 
PROJECTORS 





Motion Picture 
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FLOOR BRUSHES 
a 
SOAP DISPENSERS 
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Dependable 
Soap Dispensing 


Equipment 


Positive in Action— 
Will Not Leak— 
Does Not Clog— 
Fully Guaranteed. 





Palmer Liquid Soap Dispensers will give you 
trouble-free service and rid you of the annoyance, 
waste and unsightly appearance of the average liquid 
soap equipment. 

Palmer Dispensers are most sturdy in construction, 


neat in design and harmonize with modern lavatory 
fittings, combining beauty with utility. 


Valve mechanism in Palmer Dispensers is of the 
push-in type—the action of the plunger being directly 


BLACKBOARD ae ” os 
SRASERS in line with the center of wall-bracket, thus eliminat- 
VACUUM ing all “rock” or “play’’; the dispenser does not come 
ERASER CLEANERS loose from the wall. 
MOPS AND ; . ; . ‘ 
MOP STICKS Simple in mechanical operation—the same Palmer 
AROMAZON AIR Soap Valve principle (slightly modified) which West- 
CONDITIONERS ern Electric and B. F. Goodrich engineers selected, 
ARETE after extensive tests and experiments, as the most 
SANITARY 


AND SCHOOL 


desirable for tank system installations. 


SUPPLIES 


ALSO 
PALMER 


SOAP VALVES 


AND TANK 
SYSTEMS 


SQUIRES 


We make the Boston Inkwell with 


three 
three 


changeable. They fit a 1-27/32 inch Caps or Rubber Corks furnished as 


hole. 


Write for literature and name of your nearest dealer. 


PaLMER Co. 


Manufacturers for the Jobber 
Mitwaukee. USA 


INKWELLS 


Squires No. 12 


Squires No. 59 
Commen Sense Inkwell 


Boston Inkwell 


; Our No. 12 or Common Sense Ink- 
——, = of 2 well is made in three sizes, to fit 
oe segs holes 144”, 1%” or 1%”. Corks with 


desired. 
Squires No. 14 


Self-Closing Inkwell Squires No. 3 or 


Chicago Inkwell 








No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell has a 
Hard Rubber Top and fits a 2 inch 


hole. It is the best inkwell on the 


market. 


We furnish a one-lug or a three lug 
glass for this inkwell which fits a 
1-27/32 inch hole. Nickel Plated. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices 
and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


508 Second Ave., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














SCENERY and STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Rigging 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Draperies 
Installation 
Fire Curtains 
Picture Screens 
Picture Settings 
Portable Stages 
Elizabethan Textile Sets 
Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


Formerly of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
now at 
1818-1838 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


PRINTING SERVICE 





TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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] IME NO Yj : 3 You Receive Fall : 
FOR PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT || _ Value When You — 
Adequately Equipped? = a 
: Sterling and Defiance = 
= All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton = 
= Bunting Bunting = 
= THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 3 
= Sold by dealers everywhere = 
= MANUFACTURED ONLY BY = 
Manufacturers of Playground Seulement: = ANNIN & CO. = 
C H I C AG O = Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 4 
GYMN ASIUM EQUIPMENT = The Largest Flag House in the World z 
COM P AN Y = FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use = 
= more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE = 
1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO = buntings than all other brands combined. = 
Snnennensnnnneecenell 
| 
| USE I 
tL IE “ A 
= tS] ; i |i -N Vv | 
—Tr] || A) I, ce | ® bak REG. US. OAT. OFF. 
Se : a Mm 

SHIN [= Se, | 
J om —_ = | 
NOT =5255 | ON ALL SCHOOL FLOORS | 
G pe | IT’S THE SENSATION OF THE DAY. SCHOOLS 
a wed | ARE ADOPTING IT EVERYWHERE. | 
For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage | Zee Salient Veatures are: ' 
by accident and prevent tramps and other | i 
“Tatas | Combines varnish and wax ideas | 
? Hy | | Applied with a mop . 
| a we | ii Responds to high polish i 
fn » " Never slippery i 
it ee . ¥ \ Adapted for all floors i 
a i Very durable and economical | 
oS) — i Acts as both filler and finish 
Ty 7 Ready for use in an hour 

\ , . “a . “> 7 i SEND US YOUR TRIAL ORDER TODAY ON OUR STRICT 
; Pane — GUARANTEE, OR ADD IT TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS ( 
eS ———— 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 





Full information upon request. 








Continental Chemical Corporation 
] Watseka, Ill, U. S. A. 
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The new High School at Freeport, 
1U., is completely equipped with 
Wallace Machines—at a great sav- 
ing in cost. 





Standard : School Equipment 
— SAFE FOR BOYS 
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Thousands of Wallace Portable Beltless Machines are 
in daily use in the large universities, city and township 
high schools, grade schools, consolidated, rural and 
private schools. 


Send today for the Wallace Illustrated Catalog and 
details of the trial offer. Let us put you on our 
free mailing list to receive the Solar-Wallace Plan 
Service for Instructors. This includes illustrated job 
sheets which can be used as regular assignments. 


Send today. 


J. D. WALLACE & CO. 
152 S. California Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











Your Story in Pictures eaves Nothing Untold 


i 


Us Wy 
yy 
Ye rz 





The Speed 


uracy of an Arrow 


Your product and selling points por- 
trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


DESIGNERS 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
ENGRAVERS MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








BRUCE'S 
School Architecture Library 


consists of 


GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS, Book Two, Bruce 


These books are of invaluable aid to the architect 
engaged in schoolhouse planning. Both books con- 
tain numerous photographic illustrations of floor 
plans of school buildings, designed by the foremost 
schoolhouse architects of the United States. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS, Alt 
pisdusesiaseddcedaane $2.50 


For the architect and school board desirous of 
having school buildings equipped with most efficient 
and economical mechanical and sanitary appliances. 
Illustrations include photographs and complete dia- 
grams and plans. 


SCHOOL BONDS, Fowlkes 


For the architect who is consulted about school 
projects, this book defines in detail, the methods of 
financing school construction programs, . financial 
and legal nature of school bonds, etc. 


| he =The Bruce Publishing Co. 


305 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 


od 
~g ~~ SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
i 7 Definite Superiorities 


. 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 

2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 

tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 

tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 

has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 

nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


HE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Our catalog gives in 
graphic detail the com- 
plete story of all that 
is best and most ad- 
vanced in modern 
school seating. 


Sent free on 
request. 


STEEL FURNITURE CoO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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Patented 


Drs raer 


Adjusta 
Window Shades 





Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service and 
will continue to do so over a 
long period of years—because 
they are built for service— 
and meet every window re- 
quirement most satisfactor- 
ily, efficiently and economi- 
cally. 


Let us solve your window 
shade problems. Tell us how 
many windows there are in 
your school building, give us 
the size, and our experts will 
be glad to make suggestions 
and will quote you on equip- 
ping your building. This 
service places you under no 
obligation. 


Write for samples of 
Draper Shade mate- 
rial, prices and de- 
scriptive literature. 











LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Spiceland, Indiana. 


— meel every 
school requirement 


M&M 


GOLD BOND 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 





12 Foot HIGH WALLS 


Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings 
Sheet Rock Plasterboard. 


Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 
Built Complete at Our Factory. 


Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 
Instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


Established 1898 
SAGINAW, MICH. 








































Investigate—and We Leave 
the Rest to Your Judgment 


That is the basis on which the school 
Boards of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Minneapolis and other Ameri- 
can cities have decided in favor of one 
or more models of 


APSCO 
Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 











The “JUNIOR” 
Model 


A high grade pencil sharp- 
ener at a moderate price 
which will give excellent 
service. Other models in- 
clude the “Chicago,” “Gi- 
Ca ant,” “Dexter,” “Dandy,” 
z aus ons| Ks : —~ and “Wizard.” Your sup- 
SF ply house or stationer will 
gladly show you the full 
line. 





ONE OF THE 14 MODELS 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


BETTER CLEANING 


at lower s cost— 
The tank is filled 
with kerosene or 
Arbitrin — the 
most effective 
cleaning fluid. 


WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


ALY —_ 

TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS: 
Here is a sweeping system which will cut 
your yearly cleaning bill in half. It does away 
with sweeping compounds, oils and mops— . 
and the MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
BRUSH COSTS NO MORE THAN THE 
ORDINARY BRUSH! 

TO JANITORS: 
No other sweeping brush will clean around 
desks with the ease, thoroughness and speed 
of the MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH. 
The handle is adjustable to your sweeping 
stroke. 
We shall be glad to send you our special propo- 
sition to schools upon receipt of this blank. 


Address....... 


Superintendent... 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH co. 
122-108 22ND STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


















‘onc(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
Konc(f Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 

Can be furnished in any height. 
Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Branches 
Los Angeles, Calif. Memphis, Tenn. Davenport, Iowa 
Pueblo, Colo. Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. | 
Factories | 
Edwardsville, Ill. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 


ie “STANDARD” 
WT CORK 
a / ANSERT Bulletin Board 













\ 












eg BF OMPOSITION ae 


ANY TEST 





Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 


| | 
SCENERY 
OF 


| Since 1887 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| 











ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. [Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. 
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Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful-Practical-Economical 


The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
isfy the most exacting observer, and 
their correct construction assures 
perfect operation. 


“OBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 
tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 

ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real T 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 

saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 

ice—it’s cheaper. 





Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. Has 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Spiceland a Indiana 
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The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 


who have the best interests of Education at heart. 


All members are required to sub- 


scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 


duty to American Education. 


The Honor Mark 
of 
Teacher Agencies 


Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


The Honor Mark 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. of 


Teacher Agencies 


FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service*’ 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 


Flatiron Building New York City 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 


Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 


302 Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 


“The right teacher in the right place.’” 


College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the Confidence of Nebraska School Men 
Try us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides | 
Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY | 
VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 








The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 





The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 
tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 
cations to sell. 





Pe 
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The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


.___ 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


‘The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency”* 
Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 

Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 








We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St.Louis, Missouri 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 
incinnati, Ohio 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. C 


SEL VEan a aoe 
BLACK BOARD , 


Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, II. 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
REAR EE EEE ee ee Ba 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS TO 


®GloriousVacations $ 
the Lands of History AND UP 


y¥ 
You can see Europe NOW ae ee equal 
Your “‘ great adventure ”’ Tate 
is coming true! Now you 
can visit England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France. 


: Via Magical St. Lawrence Route 
: eo" Be ous river. Only 4!% days at sea. Tourist Third Cabin 
provides every Comfort and convenience. Cost of tour depends on period and 
places visited. Rateincludes all necessary expenses. Exceptional terms. 
For complete details, itineraries, terms, write— 


European Treasure Tours 
Si2 Keefer Building, Montreal, Canada 
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£Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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It is Physically Impossible 


For 


CONCRETE FLOORS TO DUST 
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It Treated with the 


SWAN TREATMENT tor CONCRETE 


The Swan Company 


101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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BUILDING COMMITTEE 
\UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


oe 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS 
125 MERRIMACK ST. 


May, 1927 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively z 
—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject = 
$M 24th year. Covers all 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU eme=terepenern 
1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
states. Tell us your needs. 
Sunonvvevenenvneneecsvcnonoevoeeeuaouacocsvveesovosenococoneosuonenosueaeneeacuaeseseecceetennacneneatucatiiniusceaasisous asin 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 
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and Physical _ Education. 

5 Of, HAYA ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
e : om, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 
—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. ¥Y.; Northampton, Mass. 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY. We are pleased to an- 
nounce that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
48th year. “Oldest teachers agency in the United States under one 
continuous management.” By this union we have added many years of 
experience to our efficient organization. We are now able to serve school 
officials and teachers better than ever before. 


Offices: 205 North Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. P. O. Box 157 








ALBERT Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 


management. Best Schools 
Established 1885 





and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 


ad CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Other Offices — New York, 
Denver, Spokane. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, 








THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


H. D. YATES, Mer. 


1377 Arcade Building ST. LOUIS MO. 


We think we have a fine list of teachers for grade, 
high school and administrative positions. 


YOUR VACANCIES ARE APPRECIATED. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Ag 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 
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TEACHERS SUPPLIED 


College Presidents, Deans, H. S. Superintendents, Boards of Education, 
cordially invited to report your vacancies to 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE 
& BOND ASSOCIATION 


A Teachers’ Placement Bureau 
John W. Million, Pres. 
(Former Pres. Des Moines University) 
May, June and July—the big months. Write, telegraph, telephone: 
400 Gates Building — KANSAS CITY, MO. — Phone, Main 5108 


SUCSROCUATUNUCUTUAOGUUOGEROGESCONOUOURCULOOCACOSNOGEOOOEOGUGSEGUCUGLOOUEOOGORCEUOGONOOOUEOCOEUCGESUOERUOGOGGUOGORCEOUOSUCUIOOSOOGEOGUEOOUUOSEOOOGEOASOOUECCOUEAGCAEEOeEcaeconagEecaasocees: 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 

Continuous registration in four offices 


No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


PROMOTION 





for worthy teachers is our aim. Our 
placement service covers the entire 
United States.) THE OHIO TEACHER, a magazine for ambitious 
teachers, is 47 years old and circulates in every State. Write for Booklet 
describing our method of placing teachers in all kinds of teaching positions, 
including colleges. 


THE OHIO TEACHER’S BUREAU 


DR. HENRY G. WILLIAMS, Director 
71 East State Street 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

























For Character Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


EDITED BY DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II. High and Far Grade Vv 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- 
found personal conviction that soul culture is the most impor- 
tant and most necessary phase of education, and that the de- 
velopment of personal character is the thing of greatest con- 
cern. 

The Atlantic Readers, Books I, II and III (all that had 
been issued), were adopted in December as basal readers for 
all the public schools of Montana for the next five-year period. 


Mailing Price of Each Volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 
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SCHOOL DESKS FOR SALE 


We are discarding our stationary school desks in 
order to equip our new building with the movable 
ype. Will sell the stationary desks at your own 
hgure. Make us an offer. Wallace School, Ster- 
ling, 111. 

ee 





, ___ POSITION WANTED — 
Principalship, Superintendency or College posi- 
tion desired. Five years experience; B.S. and 
M.A. degrees. Address 21-J, American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 





POSITIONS OPEN 








(A) Opening for Field Supervisor in Public 
Health work, southern state. $150a month. Must 
have Public Health training or Field Supervisory 
experience. (B) School nurse with knowledge 
of practical and. technical side of school nursing; 
strong personality and tact to get along with 
parents, pupils, and teachers. Good salary; west- 
ern city. No. 1338 Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Supplies, manuals and all necessities for main- 
taining school libraries. Illustrated pamphlet 
“First steps in organizing the school library” sent 
free. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and 





Stockton, Calif. 








Notice of Purchase of School Equipment — The 
Board of Trustees of Tupelo Separate School 
District of Tupelo, Mississippi, and the Mayor 
and Board of Aldermen of City of Tupelo, Mis- 
sissippi, will receive bids for the purchase of 
equipment for the new High School Building in 
City of Tupelo, Mississippi, on May 25th, 1927, at 
the City Hall at 10 o'clock a. m. A schedule of 
such equipment may be procured by writing to 
the undersigned secretary of the Board of Trus- 
tees. J. G. Davis, Secretary, Tupelo, Mississippi. 
This April 14, 1927. 
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/ does it cost 


points the way to reduced towel costs. Considerably worthwhile 
= savings in washroom maintenance are achieved by standardizing on 
Nibroc—the perfect paper towel. A comparative test will convince 
you that Nibrocs go farther. It takes fewer to do the job better. 


One wipes dry! If you have been accustomed to using 
two or even three paper towels—Nibrocs will prove a 
revelation in economy. Absorbent qualities of a single 
Nibroc Towel are sufficient to thoroughly dry the 
wettest pair of hands. Even children learn this fact. 


For your convenience and economical protection, 
Nibrocs are distributed one at a time from their dust- 
proof metal cabinet. Nibroc Cabinets hold twice as 
many towels as the ordinary cabinet and hence re- 
quire but half the attention. Another factor of economy. 


“Descriptive Material and Samples on Request 


BROWN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 





PORTLAND MAINE 
New YORK OFFICE PITTSBURGH OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE St. Louts OFFICE 
233 Broadway 417 Oliver Building 110 So. Dearborn Street 1012-14 Arcade Bldg. 
BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 1006 Candler Bldg 900 Plymouth Building 58 Sutter Street 








ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Permalium Products Co., The 
APPRAISALS 
Manufacturers Appraisal Co. 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Mohawk Slate Machine Co. 
BLACKBOARD—MFRD. 
Beaver Products Co., Inc., The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Il. 
BOOK CASES 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Typewriter Company 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B. 
Little, Brown and Company 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
BUSES 
Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Permalium Products Co., The 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Co., Inc. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Union School Furnishing Company 
Weber Costello Company 


CLEANING COMPOUND 
continental Chemical Corporation 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Permalium Products Co., The 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

COMMERCIAL DEPT. FURN. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon ge 
Rowles Co., E. 

Weber Costello Ties 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Weber Costello Company 

DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

DESKS—OFFICE 
Gunn Furniture Co. 

Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 

DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Palmer Company, The 

DISPLAY CABINETS 
Shewana Cabinet Works 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C. 

Cleveland Range Co. 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick & Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door rene Co. 
Sargent & Compan 

DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 
Glynn-Johnson Corporation 

DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company. Halsey W. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Graybar Electric Company 

ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
Weber Costello Company 

FENCES : 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 

FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 

FINANCES 
Manufacturers Appraisal Co. 
McNear & Co., C. W. 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 

FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Stee] Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 

FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 

FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 

Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
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'DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES» 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a glace 
in ™ Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Company 
United States Quarry Tile Co. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Duraflex Company, The 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Duraflex Company, The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Duraflex Company, The 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Swan Company, The 
FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, lInc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company | 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Co., Inc. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Stee] Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Marietta Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
American Foundry & Furnace Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Webster & Co., Warren 
Young Pump Company 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Van Range Co., John 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz. Inc., E 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


American T.aundry Machinery Co. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 


(Continued on Page 197) 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
‘ Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Chemica] Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
LOCKERS 
All-Steel-Equip Company 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Stee] Fixture Co. 
Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Triple Metals Corporation 
MATS 


Wearproof Mat Company 
APS 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 

Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell] & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
METAL CHALK RAILS 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Leitz, Inc., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY ; 

American Crayon Company 

Denver Fire Clay Company 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURES 

Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 

DeVry Corp., The 
PAINTS 

American Crayon Company 

Hockaday Company. The 

Sterling Products Co., The 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

Steffens-Amberg Company 

Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 

American Crayon Company 
PASTE 

American Crayon Company 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 

Aeolian Company, The 

Ampico Corp., The 

Miessner Piano Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 

Everwear Manufacturing Co. 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bradley Wash Fountain Company 

Century Brass Works, Inc. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Church Mfg. Co., C. F. 

Copper & Brass Research Ass’n. 

Duriron Co., Inc., The 

Haas Company, Philip 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Never-Split Seat Company 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A 
POINTERS 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 

Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Ce. 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 

Mershon & Morley 

Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Company 
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Attractive School Quarters — 


for Far Fewer of the Community’s Dollars 


kindly. Their cost is far 





walls Circle A classrooms are warm- 


er in Winter—cooler in Summer. 


Each classroom is flooded with light 


below that of the usual ¢ be ad wey 
. ; rom the large windows—which di- 
school and they provide bright, well S 
! rect the light over the left shoulders 
ventilated classrooms, that rain, 


cold and blustery weather cannot 


of the pupils. The gray white plas- 


terboard walls softly reflect every 





This one-room school for forty 


harm. . pagel eo equally as well as 
1 ‘ : < . an individual unit in a separate 

ray of light and brighten the TOOMS district or comfortably cares for 

Because of the insulated four-layer perfectly, even on dark days. a ee 
Our booklet, “Circle A Schools”  fortable and attractive teaching 

and proposal, with illustrations and quarters, quickly and at an amaz- 








plans shows how the schoolhousing 


problem can be solved with com- 


ingly small cost. Write for them 


today. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South 25th Street, 


NEWCASTLE 


INDIANA 





7 Tne Pitty 

















RANGES 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
RECORD SYSTEMS 

Rand Kardex Bureau 
REFRIGERATORS 

General Refrigeration Company 
REFRIGERATION MACHINES 

General Refrigeration Company 
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§ DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES” 


The names given below are those of the leading and most rellable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a place 
In this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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THE WRONG SIDE 
Mr. M. H. Moore, superintendent of the Fort 


Worth, Texas, schools, used the following joke 
in talking to groups of women. He claims no 
originality for he informs us that he found it 
in Holland’s Weekly, published in Dallas, 
Texas, but he does claim that it is very effec- 
tive: 

“A certain old grandmother came to visit the 
home of her son. In this home was a little 
grandchild who had never seen the grandmother 
before and she was, of course, a great curiosity 
to him. Soon after the old lady’s arrival, the 
father and mother left the room, leaving the 
little boy and his grandmother together. After 
looking her over for a little while the little boy 
said to her, ‘You say you are my grandmother?’ 
She replied, ‘Yes, I am your grandmother on 
your father’s side.’ The little boy immediately 
replied, ‘Well, you are on the wrong side.’ ” 


LET GEORGE DO IT 
Dr. C. E. Githens, superintendent of schools 


at Wheeling, West Virginia, believes that wit 
is a necessary means to further education. He 
writes as follows: 

“For years I have had our teachers indulge in 
humorous tidbits that had a point that required 
some wit to note. In fact, I introduced these 
in the measuring of the I.Q. 

“The following occurred in Union School, 
Wheeling, some fifteen years ago: 

“The teacher of the 1B grade was instructing 
her pupils to make the letter ‘a’ and asked a 
bright-eyes pupil to come forward and make the 
letter on the blackboard. 

“He evidently had been reared in surround- 
ings not only where ‘let George do it’ prevailed, 
but also where non-Sunday school language had 
been in vogue, as his reply was: 

“<Qh, I'd rather you’d do it, you can make it 
a d——d sight better than I can!’” 

NEEDED COOPERATION 

Mr. J. A. Jackson, superintendent of schools, 

Clarksburg, W. Va., believes in cooperation. On 


recent occasions he used a story on cooperation, 
with very excellent effect. Here is the way Mr. 
Jackson tells the story: 

“A twelve-year-old boy had long wanted a 
One Saturday afternoon 


pair of long trousers. 
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Son. “Dad, what is a polyglot?” 
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his father bought him a pair. The boy took 
them home proudly and tried them on, but alas, 
they were far too long. 

“He asked his mother to cut off six inches, 
but the mother said, ‘I’m sorry, but I’m busy, 
preparing for Sunday dinner and I just can’t 
do it today,’ 

“The boy went to his sister with the same re- 
quest, but the sister replied in the same vein, 
giving as her excuse the fact that she taught a 
Sunday-school elass and had her lesson to pre- 
pare. The boy decided to do it himself, and ac- 
cordingly cut off six inches, folded his trousers 
away and went to bed. After awhile when the 
mother was through with her work, she had 
some feelings of remorse, slipped into the room, 
got the trousers, and cut off six inches. 

“Later, after the sister finished her lesson, 
she, too, thought she had not treated her 
brother very well, so slipped into the room, got 
the trousers, and cut off six inches. 

“Sunday morning the boy rose early, put on 
his new trousers, but found them even shorter 
than his old knee breeches. 

“He found his mother and sister, and said, 
‘What we need around this house is more co- 
operation and not so much operation.’ ” 

DIOG, VS. PLATO 

William McAndrew, superintendent of the 
Chicago schools, whose fondness for humor and 
ability for illustrating his addresses are well 
known, runs true to form with a new story 
about two ancient historical characters. 

Mr. McAndrew launched into his story with 
this laconic phrase, “Here’s mine.” The illus- 
tration is Mr. McAndrew’s. 
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“Diogenes used to bother Plato somp’n awful. 
Once, when Plato was endeavoring to make 
clear the difference between a percept and a 
concept, he said, ‘You see this cup, you have a 
percept of it. You see this other cup, you have 
a percept of that, and the same with this table 
and that table. Now, if I take them away and 
I speak of a cup or table, you have a concept 
of tableness and cupness quite distinct from 
any one individual cup or table.’ 

“Diogenes spoke up, ‘Well, Plato, I can see 
your cup and your table, but I’m hanged if I 
can see your cupness or tableness.’ 

“<That, sweetly said Plato, ‘is because, 
Diogenes, thou hast eyes to see, but no intellect 
with which to comprehend.’ ” 





Dad. “My boy, your father had to leave school and go to work long before he got as 


far as geometry.”—Punch. 
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BEHAIM GLOBE EXHIBITED AT DALLAS 
CONVENTION 

An interesting sidelight at the Department of 
Superintendence convention at Dallas, Texas, was 
an exhibit of a replica of the original Behaim globe 
of the world by the Weber Costello Company of 
Chicago Heights, Ill. So far as known, this repro. 
duction is one of three in existence today and is 
one of two to be found in the United States. 

The original globe was chartered and constructed 
by Martin Behaim in 1492. Behaim was born in 
Germany, in 1459. After completing his educa. 
tion for commercial work, he set out on a series of 
travels and explorations which later were instru. 
mental in the production of his world-famed globe, 








He is credited with several exploratory trips which 
resulted in the collection of much valuable data and 
information later used in the making of the globe. 

The replica of the globe is interesting. While 
there is no north or south pole, the crude outlines 
of Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, and neighboring 
countries are quite similar to those in modern 
maps. The color of the globe is harmonious and 
regular. The sea is a dark blue and the land bright 
brown, with patches of green and silver represent: 
ing forests and regions buried under ice and snow. 
There are hundreds of small illustrations like coats- 
of-arms, strange fish and sea serpents, and_ boats 
covering the globe. The globe is considered 4 
masterpiece which has come down through history 
as one of the great pieces of workmanship of an 
earlier day. 

The original Behaim globe is on display in the 
Germanic Museum in Munich, Germany, where it 
is viewed annually by thousands of people. 


Catalog of Door-Holding Equipment. The Glynn- 
Johnson Corporation of LaPorte, Indiana, has 
issued its 1927 catalog of door-holding devices. 
equipment which merits the attention of mechanical 
engineers, architects, building-hardware dealers, and 
building managers. 


The catalog describes and illustrates three differ: 
cnt types of door-holding devices—the Hercules doot 
holder made in cast bronze in various sizes and 
finishes, and made to operate with the foot; the 
Aristocrat, also made in cast bronze, built for over: 
head use, and designed for entrance and exit doors; 
— the Rawlings automatic door-holder and 
humper, made in floor and wall types, in both large 
and small sizes, and adapted for medium and large 
doors, such as bronze and heavy wood doors in 
entrances and corridors. 

The catalog also lists door bumpers in both floor 
and wall types, door hooks, and a type of automati¢ 
door holder and bumper. 





The products of the firm represent years of 
search and investigation in a study of actual doo 
conditions pertaining to all kinds of buildings and 
are the result of a careful analysis of the service 
required and the accident liability involved in door 
holding devices. 

The firm offers the services of its engineers ” 
school officials and architects in meeting theif 
special problems. 
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Class in filing at the Oma- 
ha Technical High School, 
Omaha, Neb., using L. B. 
Practice Outfits. This school 
is but one of hundreds that 
have standardized on the 
“Library Bureau Practice 
Method of Teaching Filing.” 












Teach Filing This New 
and Fascinating Way! 
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The Weisteel Cooperative Plan 
Saves Time and Money 


\ \ 7TEISTEEL Compartments are Weisteel Cooperative Plan 


used in public schools because of 
their sturdy construction to withstand 
rough school knocks. 


Send us rough layout of toilet rooms, indi- 
cating plumbing facilities and requirements. 
We make up complete plans and specifica- 
tions for your particular requirements and 
send them to you with quotations. 


Compartments are shipped with simple dia- 
gram and complete erection instructions in- 
dexed to numbered compartment sections. 
No fitting, cutting or drilling is necessary, 
when erecting Weisteel, and it is virtually 
impossible to make mistakes. Specialized 
labor unnecessary. 


Weisteel is not only ideal for new 
school buildings, but also for replacing 
old, worn-out obsolete equipment. 


Just send us a simple layout of your 
space and facilities and we will send full 
recommendations and quotations, with- 
out obligation. 


In replacing old installations, this Plan saves 
you much time, cost and worry. It assures 
you that the completed installation will be 
fully satisfactory. For new building instal- 
lations, the Cooperative Plan is equally valu- 
able in working with the architect. 


Weisteel Dominant Features: 





1. 16 gauge Keystone copper-bearing, 4. All joints are closed and sealed. 
rust-resisting, furniture steel. No flat surfaces to catch and hold 
dirt. 
2. Weisteel special-design universal 
hinges, simple, fool-proof, durable. 5. Pleasing yet practical designs har- 
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Weisteel doors are electrically weld- 
ed into one solid unit. Foot castings 
are brass. Brass latch and pull are 
nickel plated. 


6. 


monize with other quality equip- 
ment. 


Weisteel Cooperative Plan saves 
you time and cost. 
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COMPARTMENTS 





HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co., INC. Dressing Room 
4 ° 
Toilet and Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) renin 
Shower Hospital 
Compartments Branch Offices: Cubicles 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 
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HE three factors of good 

service — good appearance, 
high quality tissue, and economy 
— have been combined in Onli- 
won Service. 


You can see Onliwon appearance 
instantly. You can easily appre- 





Onliwon Service Is Economical, Too. 


ciate the quality of Onliwon tis- 
sue—product of an organization 
with fifty years experience in the 
manufacture of fine tissue. 


And we can show you records of 
Onliwon’s waste-cutting econo- 
my, too. 


We will gladly furnish, entirely without obligation to you, an accurate 
estimate of what your yearly costs should be. Just tell us the number of 
toilets and the approximate number of users. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


















STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
Fresh Air and Sunlight Through AUSTRAL WINDOWS 
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RESH air and sun- 

light are necessary 
to the restoration of the 
health of these tubercu- 
lar pupils. 


are left open constantly, 
whether in the class- 
room, dining room, or 
sleeping quarters. 





Washington Health School, Washington, D. C. 
A. L. Harris, Municipal Architect in the District of Columbia, Architect 
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They provide the 
proper ventilation by a 
steady flow of pure fresh } 
air without draft, and 
admit the maximum vol- 1 
ume of light. 





Ventilation 
Without 
Draft 





Sleeping Room. Note adjustment of shades on sash. 


pamcave AUSTRALWINDOWG. 
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